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PREFACE 


Brock CHISHOLM 


Since science, in most fields of human activity, has taken the place of tradition 
and orthodoxy, man’s ability to control his physical environment has increased 
extremely rapidly. Man has learned to use the scientific method in all his 
dealings with the world around him, inanimate and animate, except when 
he is dealing with man himself. In this one field tradition, orthodoxy and 
taboo continue to exercise much of their old-established and disastrous 
interference with inter-human relationships. Only very gradually is it being 
recognized that the scientific method of learning, so generally acceptable in 
all other fields, is just as applicable and even more necessary for progress in 
man’s dealings with man. 

It is not a mere coincidence that while it is in this very area of man’s rela- 
tionships with man that his greatest failure is to be found—indeed so serious 
a failure that his very existence as a species may be threatened—it is in this 
same area that his behaviour has been, and generally continues to be 
dominated by the authoritarian teachings of his ancestors. 

In past times everywhere inter-human relationships conformed, and in 
many places still conform to the standard life-pattern of tooth and claw. In 
the case of the human race the original equipment for that relationship has 
been replaced gradually by more and more efficient instruments, and this 
process will continue as long as the basic concept of survival by competition 
to the death persists. 

While there have been extensive and determined efforts over long periods 
by various groups to develop less cruel and destructive methods of survival, 
the conviction persists, by original premise, that the survival of our group 
and its particular behaviour patterns, whoever we are and however our group 
is defined, is more important than that of any others, no matter what their 
relative size or actual social value to the world. In past times, and still in parts 
of the world, this group feeling was, or is, confined to families, clans or tribes 
or to groups identifiable by race, colour, religion, etc. Gradually there has 
been an extension of such feelings of identification in many cases to larger 
groups, nations, even to associations of nations such as the British Common- 
wealth, the Arab League, the Pan American Union, Benelux, the Communist 
group, and recently the North Atlantic group. Now in the UN for the first 
time there is a real world association of peoples, not yet complete and not yet 
commanding widespread loyalty, but offering a hope for a further extension of 
identification which in time may embrace all peoples. Only when that state 
is much more closely approached can there be valid expectation of real peace 
in the world. It is an encouraging fact that, for the first time in world history, 
at least the mechanisms exist which, if properly used, can ensure peace and 
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comfort for all peoples. It remains only to learn sufficiently to want, and then 
how best to use these great instruments. 

At this time many of the peoples of the world are at a stage of emotional- 
social development where—while intellectually they can see the necessity 
of drawing more closely together in co-operation for mutual and general 
benefit—emotionally they are still bound by limiting local loyalties to groups 
of one kind or another, at the expense of common good. They are torn be- 
tween the urge to push forward, encouraged by the realities of the present world 
situation, and on the other hand the reluctance to give up or appropriately 
modify attitudes based on the certainties which, inculcated in childhood, have 
become conscience values. 

It is evident that the process of development cannot stop at this point; 
it must go forward to greater world-mindedness and world responsibility 
or backward into social chaos which could destroy much, or most of the popu- 
lation of the world. Unless this progress forward can be made the UN and 
everything its constitution stands for represents only a vain hope. 

Perhaps the attitudes of the reluctant groups, those “hanging back’’, often 
recognizable in international conferences, can be expressed as a question: 
‘‘How can we (citizens of one country or group of countries) induce other 
countries or groups to conform to patterns which will protect our own im- 
mediate security and prosperity at whatever cost to that of other groups, or even 
of our own more distant future, and which will show clearly recognition of 
our importance and minister to our national and personal prestige?” These 
are, for many people, fairly simple and easy terms of reference to work 
under. This question avoids all problems of relative and world value. It rests 
confortably on a long-respectable foundation of purely national or group 
loyalty. It can be counted on to command support or votes at home and is 
inevitably the attitude taken by the less socially mature groups or by emo- 
tionally immature representatives of any groups. In this connexion it is im- 
portant to recognize the fact that “social maturity” does not necessarily bear 
any relationship to industrial or economic development. While simple and 
easy for the immature, unfortunately this attitude, if it persists much longer, 
will lead to disaster for the whole human race. The rallying cry of all such 
groups in the international field is ‘““National Sovereignty’. 

The attitudes of the more mature, more world-minded groups, also some- 
times in evidence at international conferences, may be stated too as a question: 
**How can we (citizens of one country or group of countries) learn what the 
world community in general, and other groups than our own in particular, 
need from our group and from us, and how can we best fill those needs without 
real danger of loss of the basic security of our own people?” 

These terms of reference are far more difficult to work under. There are 
often strong emotional reasons against putting the question to ourselves in 
these terms because of our own tender spots. We are strongly impelled to 
protect our own areas of sensitivity when it begins to appear that what the world 
community needs from us may be, for instance, the reform of our own land 
tenure systems, or that we rid ourselves of discriminatory practices against 
racial, colour, religious or ideological groups within our own borders, or that 
we encourage the industrial and commercial development of other countries 
even at the expense of some part of our own prosperity, or again, that we 
clean up graft and corruption in our own governmental and business systems, 
or even that we do what we can to speed our development past the stage of 
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acute nationalism, which continues to be such a plague to the world, toward a 
stage of world-mindedness and eventually to responsible world -citizenship. 

All such things as these are very hard and disturbing to ask of oneself; 
naturally it is much easier to rest at a level of undisturbed nationalism. The 
new and strange thing in the world is that some delegates, of some countries, 
do in fact show these attitudes. It appears to be true also that far more delegates 
would do so if their governments would allow them. One of the great difficulties 
in their way is the fact that they themselves, or even the governmental 
authorities who instruct them, are rarely, if ever, in a position to do anything 
effective in their own countries about such problems as those suggested above. 

In the new circumstances where—at last, and on a large scale—other than 
predatory attention is being given to the problems of other peoples, it becomes 
apparent that the conference, and particularly the international conference, 
assumes a greater importance than ever before. In past times, when practically 
all conferences were primarily self-seeking and ruthlessly competitive, the 
circumstances of the conference itself were of relatively little importance. 
Attitudes of governments and groups were relatively fixed and only details 
were being negotiated. 

Now that real changes are taking place in group attitudes, the crudeness 
of available conference techniques becomes a matter for great concern. 
The instrument is not fine enough, nor is it well enough understood, to perform 
its manifest function effectively. It appears that relations between countries 
or groups may sometimes be worsened by unknown or accidental or unpre- 
dictable factors arising in the conference. 

It is in this context, at this stage of hanging back and pushing forward, 
that Unesco has shown great wisdom and foresight in taking the first steps 
at a world level of an enquiry into international conferences. If continued, 
as it is vitally important that it should be, this effort may well be recognized 
by future generations as the most important research begun in this century. 
Of course Unesco is not alone in this vastly significant move. Several uni- 
versities, and foundations in most cases working through universities, have in 
recent years been doing valuable work in various aspects of this great field of 
inter-human relations, within national boundaries. This work and that begun 
by Unesco are complementary and equally necessary. In fact there are no 
clear boundaries between the fields, and co-ordination between national and 
international work will be increasingly necessary. 

It is not only as a medium of communication. between governments in their 
official relationships in international organizations that international con- 
ferences are important; they probably could also be used far more effectively 
than now in commercial relationships, where friendly co-operation is highly 
desirable but is plagued with all manner of complicating factors such as 
tariffs, import and export quotas, financing, currency restrictions, bilateral 
and multilateral treaties, embargoes, cartels, shipping restrictions, etc. 

For many other types of international contact conferences are also of great 
importance. They playa significant role in the functioning of such groups as 
international technical associations of lawyers, doctors, engineers, nurses and 
many others; and international or intergovernmental associations based on 
regional, economic, political, religious or ideological considerations. 

Of course it is in the functioning of the UN and its specialized agencies 
that the greatest value of this work for the world will be found, and it would 
seem desirable that the whole enquiry should be pressed forward and directed 
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toward assisting those organizations more effectively to perform their 

functions in developing better use of this very important instrument, the 

international conference. 

Tke terms of reference, at least at this early stage should not be too compli- 
cated. Over a period of years progressively more useful answers should be 
found to some such question as: ‘‘How can international conferences be used 
more effectively to help the peoples of the world to live more peacefully and 
more pleasantly together?” In all the contacts between peoples illustrated in 
international conferences it shoud be possible for trained observers eventually 
to identify the roles of each element concerned, and the facilitating and 
obstructing elements. 

Such observations should be made by carefully selected teams of experienced 
observers and continued indefinitely under the guidance of an inter-disciplin- 
ary group of qualified persons to be appointed by and responsible to the UN. 
From their observations and the reports of the guiding group might eventually 
come much valuable insight into many at present obscure aspects, with 
consequent improvement of the functioning of many procedures or processes 
now little understood and ineffectively used. 

Subjects on which such new knowledge could be very valuable (both inside 
and outside international conferences) might include: 

1. Education, selection and training of international civil service and in- 

service training. 

. Documentation, preparation and organization and procedure of inter- 

national conferences. 

. Education, selection and training of delegates to international conferences. 

. Relationships between delegates and between delegates and secretariats. 

. Relationships between delegates and elements of their governments. 

. Interpretation of UN and Specialized Agencies’ processes and decisions 

to the peoples of the world. 

7. Educational needs of the peoples of the world to develop understanding 
of world responsibility, in regular educational systems and in schools of 
sociology, social psychology, public administration, etc. 

Already, as the result of the relatively little exploratory work so far done and 
here reported, some useful information has been gathered, and many aspects 
which should be explored and understood have been indicated. For instance, 
these early studies have demonstrated the value of Unesco’s bold conception 
of the partnership of the social sciences in this work. They have shown that 
conference organization is strongly biased in the direction of bowing to 
national and other vested interests and prejudices. Already however, progress 
toward more world-minded attitudes has been noted and particularly has 
this been noted among delegates restricted by national instructions. It 
has also been demonstrated that social science participation through an 
action-research approach can strengthen the more mature world-minded 
attitudes. 

There is a pressing need to continue this work and it would seem most 
desirable that the major effort should be undertaken by the UN itself, though 
of course it would be perfectly appropriate for Unesco to continue the work 
already so ably begun. This could be no short-term programme; at least 
20 years of work should be envisaged. It would hardly be worth starting 
unless a minimum of 10 uninterrupted years were assured. 

Support and assistance could be expected from the more forward looking 
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foundations and universities, and from all the Specialized Agencies, but I 
believe that the UN is strongly indicated as the appropriate body to organize, 
co-ordinate and appropriately control the whole programme. I sincerely hope 
that, in perhaps 20 or 30 years from now, the peoples of the world will 
be in a position to appreciate the great debt of gratitude they will owe to the 
initiative and far-sightedness which Unesco has shown at a very early stage 
in this advanced phase of international co-operation. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


GEORGES SCELLE 


The “international conference” has become a characteristic institution of 
a world society alive to the significance of human rights—the institution, it 
might be said, which most effectively contributes to the integration of that 
society. The word “‘conference” may be interpreted in more than one way. 
Formerly, the terms ‘‘conference” and “congress” were interchangeable, 
and even nowadays, little distinction is made between the political conference 
of the classical type and the regular conference or deliberative assembly of 
an international organization. In fact, however, the latter is no longer an 
independent institution, but merely part of a larger whole, in relation to 
which its function is similar to that exercised by parliament within the State. 
It is no more analagous to the Peace Conference or Conferences of 1919-20, 
which set up the League of Nations and the Geneva General Assembly, than 
the San Francisco Conference is to the General Assembly of the UN. A 
conference in this sense is an organ of constitutionally established institutions, 
parallel to the councils and secretariats of these institutions; and it should 
be called not a “conference” but an “‘assembly”’. It is not merely a question 
of terminology. The function of these different conferences, even if they 
retain their diplomatic character, is not the same: their requisites for success, 
their methods of procedure, their results and their future prospects are dis- 
similar. We shall therefore call the first type of conference “diplomatic 
conferences” or “congress conferences”; the second, “regular conferences” 
or ‘assemblies’. 


CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES 


The old confusion between diplomatic “congresses” and ‘‘conferences”’ still 
persists. Why were the negotiations at Westphalia, Vienna and Berlin 
“congresses”, whereas the Paris negotiations which put an end to the first 
world war, or the San Francisco negotiations which followed the second, 
were “conferences”? Surely these last two were infinitely more important 
than the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle or Verona, whatever the Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand may have thought of them? The confusion may perhaps 
be attributed to the fact that all important diplomatic meetings have been 
of a mixed character. They do nevertheless almost always possess certain 
dominant features. 

In the classical practice of international relations, the community of nations, 
which is unorganized, obeys the law of the duplication of functions. 
Since there are few international institutions capable of carrying out the 
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functions essential to any legal system that may be established (legislation, 
jurisdiction, sanctions), States or rather their governments, acting either 
singly or in groups, execute those functions along parallel lines. They govern 
simultaneously on both the national and the international level. This is 
the precise meaning of the “sovereign competence” which is assigned to them. 
If they operate individually, their initiatives result in treaties, arbitration 
and acts of force. If they operate collectively, their combined or joint efforts 
take the form of conferences or congresses. 

In general, a congress may be defined as an assembly of plenipotentiaries 
or rulers met together in exceptional circumstances, following a period of 
war, in order to establish an international government, at least for the time 
being, or to remould completely the traditional or written constitution of 
a part or of the whole of the international community of nations. This de 
facto international government exercises all functions: social, normative 
(constitutional or legislative), judicial (settlement of disputes), executive 
and administrative, particularly through the occupation of enemy territory. 

“Conferences” tend to confine their activities to normative functions: the 
drawing up of a system of laws or regulations, the systematic control of inter- 
national powers, leaving it to the national governments to ratify through 
conventions the results of this normative activity. Take, for instance, the 
famous Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907: humanization of the 
laws of warfare; limitation of armaments; a first attempt at the partial codi- 
fication of international law; efforts to set up an international system of 
justice. Here again we are dealing partly with conferences of a mixed 
character. 

The outstanding characteristic of the congress, on the other hand, is its 
authoritarianism. It must produce quick results in order to take advantage 
of the current political situation. It cannot afford to pay undue heed to 
humanitarian scruples or considerations of equity. It may be revolutionary 
and constructive at the same time. Its actions are peremptory, its composition 
directorial and its temper dictatorial. Its practices are as old as the world 
of coalitions and the balance of power. Congresses are preceded by secret 
preparation in the chancelleries and usually followed by the establishment 
of an “ambassadors’ conference” to prolong their work. 

Traditionally, the great powers play the part of mediators at these congresses, 
each one striving to further the interests of its own protégés whilst at the same 
time continuing to keep them in subjection. The congresses were split up 
into committees, according to the various groups of interests to be safeguarded; 
and the secondary powers were distributed among these to suit the convenience 
of the stronger powers. As we know, the Congress of Vienna was dominated 
by the “Big Four” (Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia); and it was 
only because Talleyrand knew how to exploit the differences between them 
that vanquished France succeeded in playing a decisive role. At the Congress 
of Berlin, which settled the Eastern Question and the control of the Danube, 
and created a number of new States, full rights were enjoyed only by the six 
great powers and the Porte. At the close of the first world war, the decisions 
of the great powers had the force of law. They discriminated between 
powers having general interests, belligerent powers with special interests, 
powers which had severed diplomatic relations with the enemy, neutral 
powers and powers in process of formation. The 50 technical committees 
had only consultative status, and their decisions were frequently reversed by 
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the ‘Supreme Council’’, the “Big Ten’, the “Big Five”? or the “Big Four’. 

At the close of the second world war, there was not even a congress. The 
“Big Three”’ merely reached general agreement in Moscow (16-26 December 
1945) concerning the main lines on which the peace treaties were to be based 
when the time came. France and China accepted a proposal that the treaties 
should be “‘prepared” only by those States which had won the military victory, 
and had individually signed armistices with the enemy: Great Britain, America, 
France and the U.S.S.R., in the case of Italy; Great Britain, America and 
the U.S.S.R., in the case of Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary; Great Britain 
and the U.S.S.R., in the case of Finland. The treaty with Germany has 
still of course to be signed, and the old fiction of ‘‘debellatio”’ has been revived 
in that connexion. When the treaties with Italy and the satellites were being 
signed in Paris, in February 1947, the Council of Ministers of the “Big Four” 
finally sent invitations to all Member States of the UN who had participated 
actively in the war with sizeable military forces—e21 in all. But their role 
was in fact purely advisory, since it had been decided in Moscow that the 
treaties should enter into force as soon as they were ratified by the signatories 
of the armistices. 

Finally, the San Francisco Conference which, in our opinion, was a congress 
in the true sense of the word, revealed its authoritarian character both as 
regards the invitations issued by four powers—of which France was not one— 
and in the matter of the Yalta resolutions concerning the veto, where it was 
made quite clear to opponents that the resolutions as adopted were to stand. 

Political influences are of course always bound to make themselves felt to 
some extent in conferences, not only in diplomatic conferences, but in the 
regular conferences or assemblies of permanent institutions as well. But 
the psychological atmosphere of conferences is different from that of congresses. 
The method of negotiation is really used. Opponents are free to withhold 
agreement, both during the conference itself and when its results are being 
ratified. The aim is not to take urgent measures to meet an exceptional 
and sometimes dramatic situation, but to pursue in normal conditions a long- 
term policy: the legal and structural integration of an international society, 
which may be {universal in scope. Conferences tend to “parliamentarism” 
in their methods of procedure as well as in their juridical approach and in 
the legislative and regulative results which it is their object to secure. 

We propose to deal here only with conferences in the true sense of the word, 
and more particularly with the regular conferences of permanent organizations. 


FREQUENCY OF CONFERENCES, AND METHODS OF CONVENING THEM 


A congress or congress-conference clearly has neither periodicity nor con- 
tinuity. At the other end of the scale, the assemblies of international organiza- 
tions are convened automatically by the secretariats, at intervals which are 
often specified in the charter of the organization concerned. The same has 
for some time been true of the “‘administrative unions” where it is necessary 
for technical reasons to have frequent contacts between the delegations of 
Member States, and where information has constantly to be brought up to 
date (the Universal Postal Union, the Railway Union, etc.). It is even truer 
of the Specialized Agencies of the UN which have taken the place of the five 
technical organs of the League of Nations. This regularity in the holding 
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of conferences is in line with the evolutionary process. Several episodical 
diplomatic conferences recommended or even provided for further sessions 
to be held—e.g. the Hague Peace Conference which, at its second meeting 
in 1907, planned for a third meeting to be held in 1914. Similar steps were 
taken by the Codification Conference in 1930, and the London World Econo- 
mic Conference in 1933. In such cases, the problem of issuing invitations 
is immensely simplified: they are simply sent to the States previously represen- 
ted. Addresses by monarchs, heads of State, or the convening powers are a 
thing of the past—although there may sometimes be a tribute paid to the 
government of the State on whose territory the conference is being held—and 
the arbitrary exercise of power deriving from this practice is thus done away 
with, 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER AND COMPOSITION 


Diplomatic conferences, like congresses, represent States or governments, 
and not the world community or the peoples, nor even the organizations to 
which they belong. They are thus not representative in the “constitutional” 
sense of the word, even when they form part of the permanent structure of 
an organization. They have retained, up till now, marked traces of the 
classical pattern of the duplication of functions. The delegates of sovereign 
States are bound by the instructions of their governments. The discussions 
of the two Peace Conferences, the Disarmament Conferences, the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and of the League of Nations and the UN Assemblies provide 
clear illustrations of this point. 

In the League of Nations period, the democratic structure of the Western 
countries, already resulted in members of national parliaments often being 
included in delegations. Some countries systematically composed their 
delegations so as to reflect the parties in their respective parliaments—a 
procedure which certainly indicated a tendency to model diplomatic assemblies 
on national political assemblies. This tendency is also evident in the deliber- 
ative assemblies of the UN and its Specialized Agencies. It may have advan- 
tages from the point of view of the integration of the international community 
of nations, but it may also be detrimental to the cohesion of national policies, 
since Members of Parliament are not always very tractable. Judging by 
the deliberative assemblies of the most recent of the European organizations, 
where it is becoming the regular practice to recruit from members of national 
parliaments, it looks as if the germs of supra-national federalism were already 
latent in the earlier form of international organization. 

It should also be noted that the deliberative assemblies of the Specialized 
Agencies of the UN, like those of the technical organs of the League of Nations, 
include a number of “associate members” who are not necessarily members 
of the UN. For instance, the United States of America belonged to the 
International Labour Office, although not a member of the League, and 
played a key role at the 1933 Disarmament Conference. International 
conferences are also attended by observers, even observers from private 
organizations, although their functions are purely advisory. 

The composition of the conferences of the Specialized Agencies sometimes 
has unexpected results within Member States, not unrelated to the work of 
the international community as a whole. Often, indeed, the members of 
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national delegations are appointed by the appropriate ministerial departments 
and take their instructions from these departments and not from the ministries 
of Foreign Affairs. It may be that the Ministries of Foreign Affairs have agreed, 
more or less tacitly, to a delegation of powers. Moreover, the international 
commissions, or even the national commissions, such as those of Unesco, 
whose members represent specialized interests or groups of opinion, may 
themselves be partially responsible for making these appointments or for 
issuing instructions. International law leaves the individual countries quite 
free to make their own internal arrangements in this matter; and this practice 
is certainly valid. It is, however, subject to great variations, liable to upset 
the harmony of a government’s general policy and, indeed, even slightly to 
disturb the unity of national sovereignty. At all events, it sometimes causes 
trouble to the Credentials Committee at the beginning of a conference. Unes- 
co has undertaken an enquiry on this point, which, it is to be hoped, will 
result in a certain measure of co-ordination. The international status of 
delegates to international conferences, who have been called para-diplomats, 
has also raised thorny problems of international law regarding the granting 
to them of the privileges and immunities necessary for the exercise of their 
functions. The ministerial departments of the various States thus appear 
to be entering into the sphere of international administration in the wider 
sense of the term. Moreover, it is now the accepted practice that direct 
relations should exist between the secretariats of Specialized Agencies and the 
competent ministries of Member States. 


The Labour Conference 


One of the most powerful of the Specialized Agencies, the International 
Labour Organisation, has since its inception shown a significant tendency 
to adopt parliamentary methods. Half the delegations to the ILO Conference 
are in fact appointed not by governments, but by the most widely represent- 
ative professional associations and trade unions of employers and workers. 
Only the government members are appointed by the executive in each country, 
usually by the Ministry of Labour. In this way there is formed in the confer- 
ence itself a right, left and centre, not unlike the parties in a parliament. The 
delegates vote not as a delegation, but as individuals. Even the government 
delegates are appointed mainly for their technical and individual qualifi- 
cations; and their instructions are so general that there have been cases of two 
government delegates of the same State casting different votes. Nevertheless, 
the delegation remains officially a government delegation. But that is only 
how it appears on the surface. This system constitutes yet another anomaly 
in the structure of the modern international organization. It arises from the 
tripartite character of the ILO and from the fact that, at the time of the Paris 
negotiations, the original plan was to make the Labour Conference a supra- 
national parliament in the true sense of the word. 

Here again, we shall no doubt have to wait until the European Defence 
Community becomes a reality, and until the plan to establish a political 
community is approved by the ad hoc assembly, before another real attempt 
can be made, if not actually to denationalize the delegates to the European 
federative organs, at least to release them from State control. 
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PREPARATORY WORK FOR CONFERENCES 


No conference can be successful unless minute preparations are made for it 
beforehand. It can only succeed if there}is a curtailment, however 
slight, of the sovereign rights of Member States and of the freedom of action 
of their governments. The latter may, through their delegates, allow them- 
selves to be influenced by the contagious heat of the discussions. But it is 
always open to them to withdraw, either at the moment of signature or, above 
all, of ratification. In many cases, indeed, they refuse to commit themselves 
in writing to practices—even of customs—which they had no hesitation in 
observing so long as their consent was only tacit and apparently not irre- 
vocable. The Paris Conference on the position of foreigners (1930) is the classical 
example of this kind of “prudence”, which may often be deceptive. It is 
therefore the rule when preparatory work for a conference is being carried 
out by the administrative services of a permanent body, for this to be delegated 
to commissions or committees of technicians and experts meeting beforehand 
in an advisory capacity. This method is adopted, for instance, by both the 
ILO and the Economic Commission for Europe. Whatever the type of 
conference may be, it is essential that the views of governments sending de- 
legations should be ascertained in advance. By this means it is possible to 
discriminate between projects that have no chance of acceptance and ones 
which appear likely to weather the debates. The latter then constitute a 
‘basis for discussion”? and can be retained. This term “‘basis for discussion”, 
which is now generally accepted first nade its appearance, apparently, in 
the course of the preparatory work for the Codification Conferences—although 
the adoption of this method did not in itself suffice to guarantee the success 
of the conferences in question. It has been pointed out that the preparatory 
work should preferably be minute and painstaking, and should if possible 
cover not only the “basis for discussion” but the technique of discussion as 
well, so as to avoid possible pitfalls and guide the debate through its various 
successive stages. 

The Pan American codification system, which is more elaborate, uses per- 
manent commissions such as the Rio Conference of Jurists, which constitutes 
a kind of preparatory advisory conference, though maintaining close and 
constant contact with governments. 

Another, more elaborate, but equally effective system, which has been 
adopted by certain technical organs, such as the ILO and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, consists of debating the same projects twice, at 
successive sessions of the conference. A similar method is used by the UN Inter- 
national Law Commission, which reports on the results of its work and submits 
its resolutions to the Sixth Committee of the General Assembly, for forwarding 
to governments. It also indicates how its work can best be used. 

A conference need not necessarily pass resolutions or adopt final texts 
immediately, but should rather reach decisions after several successive sessions 
of discussion. Debates producing no apparent results are seldom in fact a waste 
of time. 

. There was much discussion, particularly in the League of Nations, as to 
whether legally speaking, one session of the Assembly should be regarded as 
constituting an organic whole, whose powers expired with it. In our view, 
so far as regular conferences or assemblies are concerned, the assembly itself, 
and not its sessions, constitutes this legal entity, and should enjoy the 
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benefit of continuity. Only on these conditions can it produce results likely 
to assist international social integration. 

When the preparatory work for the conference is completed, the programme 
or agenda is circulated to participating governments; but in modern practice, 
contrary to that of the congresses or large diplomatic conferences of the past, 
the conference controls its own agenda, and has power to limit or improve it 
either in the course of a current session, or in preparation for a future session. 

Deliberative assemblies, moreover, show a marked psychological tendency, 
not perhaps to claim “sovereignty” as parliaments do, but at least to assert 
their independence. This tendency is especially marked on the part of the 
authorities which control them and the rules by which they are bound. 


THE GENERAL COMMITTEE AND THE RULES OF PROCEDURE 


An organized conference elects its president and general committee, and draws 
up its rules of procedure. 

Both the appointment of the president and the selection of the site of the 
conference were once the prerogative of the convening governments. Nowadays 
these are merely matters of diplomatic courtesy. The host government presides 
over the inaugural meeting, at which the guests are welcomed; but the confer- 
ence subsequently continues its work under a president of its own choice. Not 
that political considerations no longer count; but technical, geographical 
and personal factors also come into play unless (in order to avoid offending 
national susceptibilities), the representative of a neutral power is elected as 
president. 

In the case of regular, or at any rate periodical conferences, the “geograph- 
ical distribution”’, or rotation method of sharing things out, has now become 
an accepted tradition, although it is open to certain objections. One of the 
most difficult duties of the secretariat is to ensure in advance that the voting 
will produce if not a unanimous vote, at least a “substantial majority”. This 
was what used to happen at the League of Nations, and the same thing occurs 
today in the Specialized Agencies of the UN, as regards not only the election 
of the president, but also the appointment of the other officers—particularly 
the vice-presidents. The General Committee exercises real authority in keeping 
the conference to the agenda, organizing the debates, enforcing discipline, 
regulating the length and number of speeches and in the all-important solution 
of disputes on procedural matters liable to have repercussions on questions of 
substance: in short, it has authority to enforce the application of the Rules 
of Procedure. Its qualities of calmness, authority, impartiality—what one 
might call its “‘personality”—are of vital importance, since the psychological 
differences of the delegates, their varying political traditions and their individual 
parliamentary practice provide fertile soil for incidents. 

The rules of procedure are usually laid down by the assembly. It should be 
easy to amend them by majority vote. They may be regarded as the first ex- 
pression of an international legislative power, since they are imposed on the 
minority. The rules of procedure for congresses were generally rather sketchy; 
those of a modern conference may be very substantial. 
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COMMITTEES 


Formerly, as we have pointed out, committees were the favourite field for 
the exertion of the pressures of power politics. 

The number of committees of a conference is usually limited. At the Hague 
in 1899, there were only three: limitation of armaments; laws of warfare; 
peaceful settlement of disputes. A fourth committee was set up in 1907 to 
study the laws of naval warfare. The Diplomatic Conference in Geneva in 
1947, for the revision of the Red Cross Conventions, likewise had four commit- 
tees. The purpose of committees is to demarcate the main problems under 
consideration, without however splitting up the work unduly. The League 
of Nations never had more than six and they were reduced to five after the 
failure of the attempt to limit armaments. The General Assembly of the UN 
adopted the League of Nations system: the committee on political and security 
questions, which later, with the formation of the ad hoc political committee, 
split into two parts; the economic and financial committee; the social, cultural 
and humanitarian committee; the trusteeship committee; the administrative 
and budgetary committee; and, finally, the legal committee. 

At congresses, or political conferences, the great powers used to allocate 
membership of the various committees amongst the States invited to attend 
—a system of indirect, partial, exclusion. Nowadays, the principle of equality 
of functions, about which so much has been said and written, requires that 
every participating State should be represented on every committee by as 
many delegates and experts as it deems necessary. This system prevails at the 
UN, as it did at the League of Nations. 


The Equality of Functions Theory 


According to the principle of the equality of functions—an inexorable corollary 
of the thesis of sovereignty—every State in every international organization 
is entitled to a status and powers precisely equivalent to those of every other 
State, regardless of whether it is in fact able to supply the international officers 
required for the work of the organization in question. This state of affairs 
cannot fail to encumber and slow down the machinery of international adminis- 
tration, already so liable to be overweighted. Systematic attempts by govern- 
ments to apply this principle have rendered it almost impossible at times to 
plan the work of international organizations—as for instance, at the Hague 
Conference in 1907, when the formation of an international court of justice 
was held up, to be finally accomplished only within the framework of the 
League of Nations. The theory of the equality of functions is far less detrimental, 
however, as regards committees than it is when applied, for instance, to plenary 
sessions of conferences, since committees merely study, prepare and report 
on questions, but take no decisions and therefore never have to give a 
unanimous vote. (At the UN, Article 114 of the Rules of Procedure states 
that the decisions of the committees shall be taken by a simple majority vote.) 
The members of the committees are appointed by the heads of delegations, 
and though it is true that, in theory, the composition of the committees has 
to be approved by the General Assembly, this is in fact a mere formality. 

The chairman and officers of committees play the same part as those of the 
conference proper, and it is very important that they as well as the rapporteurs 
should be chosen with the same regard for psychological considerations. It is 
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even more important in their case, perhaps, since it is in the committees that 
the real work is done, and discipline is essential if it is to be completed to 
schedule. In the UN, so as to maintain his impartiality the chairman does 
not vote, but another member of his delegation may vote in his place. Each 
committee, of course, elects its own officers; and at the end of its work sets up a 
drafting committee which does much more than deal with questions of form 
and of wording. It is in the drafting committee that the opposition makes 
its last—and frequently best camouflaged—stand. 

The conference in plenary session usually confirms the decisions or resolu- 
tions of the committees. It should be remembered that this represents a signi- 
ficant step forward—in the epoch of the political congresses or conferences the 
work of the committees was often reversed by the decisions of the great powers. 
The virtual lack of opposition at San Francisco was due to the fact that most of 
the members of committees often preferred to give way. 


Committees of the Whole House 


International procedure has sometimes borrowed from Anglo-Saxon parlia- 
mentary practice the “committee of the whole house”, whereby the entire 
conference meets in private session to study certain preliminary or particularly 
difficult questions, and to reduce the possibility of divergence of opinion between 
the committees and the conference. This was done, for instance, at the Algeciras 
Conference, where there were almost as many “committee meetings’ as 
official meetings. It is true that this conference, which decided the international 
status of Morocco, was neither a congress nor a conference, but half-way 
between the two; nevertheless, this method of procedure inevitably cuts out 
publicity, and takes us back to the practice of diplomatic conferences. 

In plenary sessions nowadays, the democratic principle of public debate is 
observed, but not necessarily by committees. This principle is naturally 
alien to the psychology of diplomacy, and although President Wilson admitted 
that democracy required “open understandings openly arrived at”, he was 
referring to publicity for the results of negotiations and the acceptance of these 
rather than to the preparatory work leading up to them. The decision to 
admit the public to meetings of the committees, though it became the rule at 
Geneva and subsequently at the UN, was not achieved without a struggle, 
but the increasingly technical character of the debates is reducing public 
attendance often merely to representatives of the Press. At the Hague Confer- 
ences in 1899 and 1907, the public was admitted to plenary meetings only, 
and many diplomatic conferences—the Versailles Conference in particular— 
held their meetings in secret. At the League of Nations it was thought suffi- 
cient to allow committees to close their doors when they wished. The UN 
Assemblies are liberal in this respect, and in view of all the lobbying that goes 
on and the numerous private receptions that are held, this practice is generally 
innocuous. 


PLENARY MEETINGS 


The democratic and public character of the plenary meetings also calls for 
certain reservations. It represents officialdom’s tribute to democratic principles 
—a recognition of the power of public opinion and the Press. It is also a 
powerful instrument for the integration of the world community, on which it 
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confers a soul, or rather, in the parlance of the sociologists, a personality— 
a personality, however, which still contains strong sub-conscious elements. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that in the United Nations, one 
section of the public—and by no means the least important—is made up of 
representatives of ‘‘non-governmental organizations”, champions of the 
aspirations, interests and ideologies of countless associations from all countries, 
in which original trends of public opinion are formed. The public which 
attends conferences consists not so much of the “‘man in the street” (though 
there is, of course the solitary curious spectator, who is often more attracted 
by love of a spectacle than by any technical interest), as of delegates from 
religious, philanthropic, political, industrial and commercial groups—people 
who have sometimes been criticized for being a little over earnest, but who 
often have real influence and who are, in embryo, the parties of the future 
world society. These elements were already present at the Hague Conference, 
notably the pacifists, but they had then no official standing. They have now 
acquired official status, with a Directorate in the United Nations Secretariat. 

The plenary sessions may sometimes be a little unconvincing in their 
solemnity but they have for all that a deep underlying reality and are more 
than mere window dressing. The closing meetings may perhaps be a little 
for show, but not the opening meetings and the general discussions, at which 
the heads of delegations state their views and voice their proposals, start off 
debates and create atmosphere. They will try, of course, to speak in the first 
instance for public opinion in their own countries, and in the name of the 
governments from which they have received their instructions, and of which 
they are frequently members. But they speak also, in the best sense of the phrase, 
to the gallery, to the world at large. They appeal for a verdict. This was very 
apparent at the League of Nations during the discussion on the Report of the 
Council and the; Secretary-General, when the speakers were led to defend 
their country’s policy and occasionally to admit its mistakes. Like the political 
differences between the powers, this phenomenon has been accentuated still 
further in the United Nations Assembly, where flights of eloquence have 
sometimes taken a vicious turn, and opinions have been expressed in language 
often devoid of all traces of diplomacy. Gone the suave but dangerous atmo- 
sphere of the great historical conferences! 


VOTING PROCEDURE 


Another rather curious development is that of the voting procedure, which has 
followed two contradictory courses. The rule that has now been adopted 
everywhere is that each delegation has one vote, and one only, regardless of 
its size and of the State it represents. The vote is cast by the head of the dele- 
gation, who may appoint an alternate. The constitutions of some organizations 
limit the size of delegations to three or five members, but generally speaking 
place no restriction on the number of experts. This may cause some inequality 
in the part played by the various delegations in the debates, but there does 
not seem to be any way out of this difficulty. 





TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
The Question of Unanimity 


The effect of the authoritarian character of the congress-conferences of the 
past was to impose the will of a powerful minority. The establishment of the 
theoretical principle of the “‘sovereign equality” of States led to the procla- 
mation of the Sacrosanct rule of unanimity. But unanimity implies the veto, 
and the veto leads, or may lead, to paralysis. It is surprising how persistently 
the principle of equality has been upheld in so unpropitious an atmosphere 
as that of political conferences, and even in congresses. The truth is that the 
doctrine of equality, like that of sovereignty, is a weapon of moral defence 
against attempts at hegemony, the effectiveness of which springs from the 
fact that it causes embarrassment to the very people who may one day want 
to use it in their dealings with one another—i.e. the big powers. That is why 
they accept it. It has no doubt proved a useful shield at times; but it has also, 
on occasion, been exploited hypocritically for the attainment of political ends. 
In practice, the principle of equality has always gone by the board whenever a 
pseudo-governmental international force has been strong enough to do without 
it. 

There have been examples of conferences wavering over this principle. At the 
Hague, for instance, during the second conference, it would have been possible 
to achieve a draft treaty, of the most modest kind, by compulsory arbitration. A 
“substantial majority” was formed in the face of opposition; but the opposition 
included Germany and Austria, and although the principle of equality was 
solemnly proclaimed, the conference did not dare to proceed, for fear of 
offending those two “big powers”. The same sort of thing happened at the 
San Francisco Conference in connexion with Article 27 of the Charter. 

There are, however, means of circumventing the veto and the rule of un- 
animity: by withdrawing proposals in the face of powerful opposition; by 
discriminatory abstention ; and by inserting, in the texts of laws and regulations, 
reservations and ambiguities which ruin their coherence and drain them of all 
substance. 


Majorities 


As the unanimity rule was becoming unworkable, the opposite—and truly 
democratic— principle of the majority vote was bound to carry the day against 
it. After ineffective attempts to introduce the inconsistent principle of ‘‘quasi- 
unanimity”’, the “simple majority”, the “‘absolute majority” or the “qualified 
majority” were gradually adopted in its place. 

This first gained acceptance in the “administrative Unions”—the prototypes 
of our “Specialized Agencies’”—owing to the technical nature of their work. 
In the Universal Postal Union, a distinction was made between decisions 
requiring a unanimous vote, decisions to be taken by a two-thirds majority, 
and decisions for which an absolute majority sufficed. All the textbooks have 
pointed out that the Sugar Convention of 1906, by the terms of which decisions 
requiring States to revise their tariff regulations could be taken by a simple 
majority vote, represented a revolutionary step. As we have already mentioned, 
the real revolution was brought about by the International Labour Conference. 
The Committee on Aerial Navigation also accepted the principle of the majority 
vote, but on the basis of inequality in favour of the big powers. The Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization has reverted to the majority vote, not 
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only in its assembly, but also in its council. The Assembly of the World Health 
Organization votes on the basis of a two-thirds majority. These variations pro- 
bably correspond to the relative importance, in the scale of international 
relations, of the questions to be dealt with. 

The contrast between League of Nations practice and that of the United 
Nations is interesting. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations laid down the principle of unanimity 
except for questions of procedure; but all matters relating to the application 
of the Rules of Procedure were regarded as procedural matters. Further, 
certain decisions vital to the mechanism of the League itself (admission of 
new members; election of non-permanent members of the council) were 
taken by a two-thirds majority. But all questions of substance, and all decisions 
of the assembly were subject to the unanimity rule. 

At Dunbarton Oaks and San Francisco, systematic efforts were made to do 
the opposite of what had been done at Geneva, in the hope—doomed, alas, 
to disappointment—of making the new organization more effective. Except 
in the case of the council, all voting was to be by majority. In the assembly 
(Article 18) decisions on questions regarded as outstandingly important, because 
they are vital to the functioning of the organization, require a two-thirds 
majority. But it is an absolute majority which decides the majority required 
for settling new questions, and in many cases this consists of half the members 
present and voting, plus one. The assemblies of the Specialized Agencies use 
a similar system. Is this to be regarded as the triumph of the democratic 
ideal, as a great step forward? We beg leave to doubt it. 

The truth is that the majority, whatever it may be, means a majority of 
States, since the old ruling which regards the State as a body corporate 
—almost the only body corporate in international law—is unfortunately still 
in force. This is not the place for a scientific discussion of this postulate which, 
in this connexion, has only doctrinal significance. It still forms part of positive 
law and is politically unassailed, but in practice it leads to results which can 
scarcely be described as democratic. It confers on a State with a mere 100 or 
150,000 inhabitants the same status and the same powers and competence 
as one with tens of millions of inhabitants—Luxembourg and the U.S.S.R., 
Guatemala and the United States of America! It is paradoxical from the 
point of view of equality, that the vote of the representatives of 1,000,000 
people should carry the same weight as that of the representatives of 1,000,000. 
The majority principle therefore leads to subterfuges every bit as blatant as 
did the unanimity principle before it. The result, both in the case of the 
League and of the UN, has been to exclude the so-called “tiny” States, 
which were prevailed upon to efface themselves—a manifest repudiation 
of the classic fiction on which the whole system rests. At Geneva, there was a 
plan to allocate six votes, instead of one, to the British Empire, by proclaiming 
the full sovereignty of the Dominions; but their spirit of independence upset 
this proposed arrangement. At San Francisco, three votes were allocated to the 
Moscow government by the process of splitting White Russia and the Ukraine 
off from the U.S.S.R. But the most obvious result is to encourage the system 
of ‘‘clients”’ or satellites, which is not really compatible with freedom or demo- 
cracy. Nor is it particularly conducive to good neighbourly relations, since it 
tends rather to divide those taking part in a conference into constantly shifting 
groups or parties, and this makes it difficult to count on the formation of stable 
majorities. 
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TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
Weighted Votes 


Real equality can be achieved only by the adoption of a system of propor- 
tionality, i.e. of the ‘“‘weighted vote”, to use a neologism. This is the system on 
which is based the plan put forward by Clarence Streit in his famous book 
Union Now. It proposes that States should be allocated a certain number of 
votes, not in proportion to one of their essential elements, such as population, 
territory, wealth—-but roughly according to their respective importance in 
maintaining the contemporary balance of the international community of 
nations. This method of allocation could of course be only approximately 
accurate and there is no doubt that it would be an extremely delicate matter 
to get it accepted. But, in periods of international reorganization and under 
pressure of circumstance, the advantages to be gained from it would be very 
real. This is perhaps one case where, in order to attain the desired end, and 
guarantee the future of international conferences and of legislation on a world 
basis, it may be necessary to revert temporarily to a congress system or de facto 
international government. It will be observed that this method is already 
finding its way into certain of the Specialized Agencies—not perhaps into the 
actual structure of the assemblies but at any rate into their councils; as in the 
case of the International Labour Organisation and the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. It is clearly to be seen in the structure of the federative 
organizations at present taking root in Western Europe: the Schuman Plan, 
the Council of Europe, the Treaty of the European Defence Community, 
the proposed Political Community. It is to be found also in the institutions 
set up at Bretton Wood, where nothing could be more “weighted” than the 
financial contributions of the various Member States. 

It is true that it is extremely difficult to draw up a scale of votes; but this 


difficulty is scientific or rather mathematical in character, and can be over- 
come; whereas only lazy thinking could accept the demagogic error arising 
out of a confusion of the collective with the individual personality, and of the 
State with the citizen. 


The Present Aspect of International Legislation 


This review of the general evolution of conferences calls for a synthesis, 
which can best be achieved from the standpoint of the technique of inter- 
national legislation. 

The term “international legislation” has long stuck in the throats of classic 
internationalists, and caused dismay to governments anxious to exercise their 
discretion in the matter of legal obligations. An attempt has therefore been 
made to retain the conception of the treaty contract, according to which States 
are committed only at their own express wish. Nowadays, there is quite a 
different point of view: namely that a bilateral or multilateral treaty has the 
force of law. At the same time, it is a convention law, which comes into force 
only with the consent of the original signatory States, or on the adherence 
thereto of third parties. In municipal law, the term “optional law” is used in 
such cases. International law-making differs very little, as regards procedure, 
from municipal law-making; but it is infinitely more complex. The practice 
of the duplication of functions requires that the consent of several individual 
or collective governments and of the parliaments of the various States con- 
cerned be obtained, just as, in municipal law, the consent of several legislative 
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chambers and of the executive—or even, in some cases, of the electorate—is 
required before laws can be passed. International procedure is more complex, 
but the rules are the same. Legislation is the outcome of agreement between 
the authorities in whom the treaty-making power, or rather the law-making 
power, in the supra-national community is vested. The essential aim of 
conferences is to simplify the process of the duplication of functions by setting 
up a body to prepare legislation and to draw up a text for submission to the 
national authorities responsible for taking constitutional measures. An external 
but significant sign of the abandonment of the treaty system, and one which 
points to the integration of the international community of States, appears in 
the procedure of the ILO conference, where proposals approved by both 
the conference and the assembly bear the signatures of the president and 
secretary only. These proposals come into force after ratification by a limited 
number—sometimes only two—of the members of the organization. Here 
again, we see the international community taking shape, since the text of the 
agreement is that of the organization and not of the States concerned. 

The result of this is to give conferences increasing powers in the matter 
of direct legislation or, if the term is preferred, pre-legislation. Their task 
therefore differs from that of the classical conferences, which was only to carry 
out the preparatory work; as, for example in the case of the International 
Rivers Statute, the Red Cross Conferences, the Naval Conferences in London 
and Washington. On the other hand, the drafting of famous texts such as 
the 1924 Protocol, the Mutual Assistance Treaty, the General Arbitration 
Act of 1928, all at Geneva; and, in New York, the renewal of this General 
Act, the Convention on Genocide, and in the near future perhaps also the 
Conventions on Human Rights and measures for their implementation, are 
typical examples of direct legislation. 

Direct legislation is also incumbent upon the Specialized Agencies. We shall 
emphasize later the importance which the Convention attributes to these 
Agencies. In Geneva, it was the council which took the initiative. The San 
Francisco Charter divided the propulsive power between two organs: the 
Security Council has “primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace”’, but leaves to the Economic and Social Council the task of 
promoting the legislative work of the Assembly. The Assembly elects the 
18 members of Ecosoc by a two-thirds majority vote, not weighted in favour 
of the great powers. Ecosoc works through the intermediary of its special 
commissions and organs (Commission on Human Rights, Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, etc.). It set up six such bodies at its first session. It invites to 
its meetings States which are not members of the United Nations if it regards 
these as especially concerned with the matters under discussion, and provided 
they are not under any kind of ban. It also invites non-governmental organi- 
zations. The powers and attributions of the council, which some governments 
find alarming, are extensive: it can cause surveys to be made; address recom- 
mendations to the United Nations General Assembly or to governments; 
draw up draft conventions; call international conferences; conclude agree- 
ments—to be ratified by the assembly—with the Specialized Agencies; and 
establish co-ordination between those Agencies. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that Ecosoc, an offshoot of the assembly, constitutes the real legislative 
chamber of the United Nations. 
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Conventions *‘Under the Auspices” 


Parallel with this direct legislation, but distinct from it, there have been 
and may be again cases of international legislation emanating from specialized 
conferences held under the auspices of world-wide institutions. This procedure, 
which was followed by the League of Nations on many occasions, may serve 
a number of purposes: to relieve the permanent bodies of a certain amount 
of particularly technical or onerous work; to extend the powers of the organ- 
ization concerned; to give more flexibility to its actions; or to assist it to 
establish collaboration with States which do not belong, or no longer belong, 
to it. Conferences of this type enjoy the same advantages which decentralization 
confers on the Specialized Agencies, the ILO and the ICAO in particular, 
enabling them to convene regional or continental conferences attended by 
delegates.of neighbouring States or of States united by a particular bond. We 
have here, in the technical field, something analogous to the regional agree- 
ments mentioned in Article 52 of the Charter. The preparatory work for these 
conferences is usually done by the technical services of the parent organization 
or of the Specialized Agencies. We may mention, for example, the great 
International Economic Conference of 1928, the Geneva or Washington Naval 
Conferences, the Disarmament Conferences, etc. This lateral activity, however, 
seems destined to diminish with the progressive integration of the international 
community. 


Constituent Power 


Apart from the question of direct legislation, international organizations are 
tending to become more ambitious. Their function at present is neither 
supra-national nor federalist; the progress we have noted is in fact little more 
than technical progress, the natural growth of a mechanism designed to make 
the legislative function more productive and systematic. There is, nevertheless, 
a tendency to pass from the confederal to the federal stage; and it is interesting 
that this should appear first in the constitutional field. 

The regular assembly of a permanent institution tends naturally, like all 
deliberative bodies, to assume a leading role over the other organs of the insti- 
tution. International charters or constitutions unquestioningly confer this 
pre-eminence upon it; but this is sometimes on paper only, and the assembly 
may have to conquer it on its own behalf. This was the case in the UN. No 
assembly can occupy a position of pre-eminence unless it possesses constituent 
powers. This power, at the League of Nations, was divided between the council 
and the assembly, the council having also the right of veto. The San Francisco 
Charter, though it provided for a general conference to review the charter, 
and even to review it at 10-yearly intervals, paralysed the working of this 
system by introducing the veto of the “Big Five”. On the initiative, it is true, 
of one of the Big Five, and thanks to the absenteeism of another, these obstacles 
have been overcome in practice, firstly by the creation of the little assembly, 
and secondly by the resolution of 3 November 1951, the so-called ‘Uniting 
for Peace” resolution. This in fact amounted to an indirect revision of the 
charter, and its legality is open to question, though it is justified by the need 
to make the organization work and to sacrifice, in an emergency, the letter 
and even the spirit of the original law to the imperative demands of necessity. 

In cases when a Specialized Agency has amended its Statutes—as the 
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International Labour Organisation, for example did in 1946—the relative 
amendments have been adopted by the assembly subject to preliminary 
approval by the council. In other Specialized Agencies, the assembly enjoys 
exclusive powers in this respect. 

Does this mean that these amendments, all of which are made on the basis 
of a majority decision, are to be binding on all members, including, in parti- 
cular, those whose delegations voted in the minority? If this were so it would 
be a considerable step towards supra-national government, since this would 
mean, both de jure and de facto, compelling States to remain permanently 
members of any organization they had joined. The Covenant of the League, 
which always maintained the contractual formula, refused to countenance 
this denial of what might be termed a partial right of secession. The League 
decided that amendments, once they had been approved and had entered into 
force, were binding on its members; but maintained that Member States had 
the right to avoid compliance by withdrawing from the organization. The San 
Francisco Charter contains no such provision. It was even proposed to intro- 
duce one to the contrary effect; but general opinion, as it emerged in the 
course of the debate, was against this. The position is the same in the 
Specialized Agencies, which make no mention of this subject, but leave to 
their respective assemblies sole power to amend their constitution. We may 
therefore conclude that the right to withdraw does exist, though it is not 
expressly mentioned. It is assumed with some justification that it will, as a 
rule, be practically impossible for a government to sever its links with other 
governments and retreat into solitude and a kind of self-imposed boycott. 
Thus the integration of the world community is guaranteed in this case by a 
force which is stronger than any article of a convention—the bond of socia- 
bility. 


The same applies to the agreements concluded by the Specialized Agencies, 
either amongst themselves or with the UN, which are clearly binding on all 
their members. If agreements such as this were to be made equivalent to 
contract-treaties, it would be a step backwards. 


Administrative Regulations 


Considerable sacrifice of national sovereignty is likewise involved, when it is 
a question, not of constitutional or legislative conventions, but of lesser decisions 
taken by international conferences, and more particularly by the assemblies 
of the Specialized Agencies. Here we are dealing, not with legislation in the 
true sense of the word, but with administrative regulations and with a new 
and multiple type of ‘‘simplified” agreements. 

The assemblies of the Specialized Agencies may either issue recommend- 
ations, which are not binding; or else take decisions which commit their Mem- 
ber States. Decisions are always taken by majority vote, and are accompanied 
by regulations often guaranteed by the provision of sanctions in the event 
of non-compliance, which sometimes go as far as expulsion. Most of these 
decisions require neither ratification nor even approval, although they are 
binding not only on the Member States whose delegations have supported 
them, but also on those whose delegations were in the minority. We are not 
concerned here with the different methods of voting, and with the use of the 
qualified majority. The resulting obligations are automatically incorporated 
in municipal law, sometimes surreptitiously and without its being legally 
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necessary to refer them to any of the constitutional authorities, including 
Parliament. Nevertheless, the governments concerned have to report on the 
implementation of these measures—members of the International Labour 
Organisation, for instance, have to submit reports showing how the conven- 
tions of that organization have been carried out—even though these adminis- 
trative obligations may sometimes be disconcerting and incompatible with 
local practices. The Specialized Agencies must, however, aim at universal 
membership, then at unification and finally at the progressive integration of 
the international community of nations. 

Thus, at the two opposite ends of the scale, constitutional legislation and 
administrative regulations are both subject to the same evolutionary process, 
whereas, in the matter of direct legislation, the maintenance of ratifications, 
adherences and reservations is still basically dependent on the duplication 
of functions. 

It would be idle to add a commentary to these observations. The results 
at which we have arrived are imposed upon us by the circumstances of the 
present day. Contrary to the doctrine of voluntarism, the legal structure of 
) the international society is based less on international agreements than on 
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units of society, which are not the States, but individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals. However, these basic units must have informed representatives to 
guard their interests; and they in their turn need carefully planned institutions. 
The deliberative assembly, the conference, represents these social contacts 
between the peoples, and is their essential legal agent. A study of the effective 
work of such an assembly reveals that its function is federative, though we should 
bear in mind that federation implies not juxtaposition, but integration and 
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- The research undertaken by Unesco is sufficiently complex to warrant our 
en defining the contents of the present article in precise terms. We are concerned. 
ei here with the evolutionary aspect of procedure as a factor in international 
ed co-operation. } ) | 

a 1. Our study of the evolutionary aspect is not intended to be an historical 





account of the various kinds of international organizations viewed from 
without, for that would neglect the very object we have in view, namely 
an analysis of the internal conditions of the functioning of organizations 
as groups of individuals whose interrelations are constantly evolving. In 
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a study of its “evolution” in this sense, the history of an organization is 
only one factor in the determination of the law of its internal growth and 
in an evaluation of fluctuations in that growth. 

By procedure, we understand all the rules and practices which determine 
the status of each of the participants in an international conference and 
the conduct of the discussions until the conference adopts its final decision. 
Procedure is thus governed by two key problems which sum up the ques- 
tions raised by the internal development of the organization concerned: 
the problems of debate and voting. 

. Our present study of procedure is related to the meaning and scope of 
the term “international co-operation”. The latter simply consists in the 
fact that persons belonging to different States, cultures and milieux work 
together on the same plane, determined by the characteristics of the 
organization that groups them together, for a purpose which is defined 
by the international functions assigned to the organization. When, for 
instance, the U.S.S.R. and the other powers on the Security Council 
meet together at a Council meeting, there is international co-operation, 
even if no decision can be taken owing to the exercise of the veto by the 
Soviet representative; on the other hand, when the Soviet delegate with- 
draws from the Council meeting owing to the presence of the National 
Chinese delegate, which he considers to be illegal, international co-opera- 
tion ceases. 


That being so, it is possible to indicate even at this stage the general outline 
of systematic research into the evolution of procedure in relation to inter- 
national co-operation. The object of this research must be to determine to what 
extent the procedure of a conference reflects such co-operation; that is the 
first angle from which to view the development of the structure of international 
organizations, with its main characteristics. Moreover, the existing degree 
of co-operation depends on the nature of the human relations established 
between the members of the group concerned; for, although, the conference 
undoubtedly represents a unifying process, since it brings together on the same 
plane, for the discussion and achievement of the same objects, men of different 
origin and loyalties, this unification is chiefly on the surface and cannot 
eliminate such differences. On the other hand, this surface unification, 
which is reflected in the rules of procedure of the conference and the manner 
in which they are applied, conceals deep-lying phenomena of an evolutionary 
nature that result from the said diversities, and these obviously explain, in 
part at least, the actual measure of co-operation that characterizes the work 
of the conference. 

Lastly, any systematic study must relate not only to the surface, but also 
to the underlying phenomena, i.e. to: the real development of organizations 
and the reasons for it. These two aspects are of a technical character and 
leave aside all external judgments concerning the activities of the organizations. 
That is why international tensions, when seen in this’ perspective, are 
not regarded as defects of the organization, to be allayed at all costs, but as 
characteristic phases in the life of such organizations. 

It is certainly an excellent thing, once the conditions of international co- 
operation are known, to seek by rules and regulations for new means of 
furthering the progress of conferences; but that can be no more than an 
ultimate aim. It is not the aim of the present study, for it is not possible to 
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determine these means a priori; such a task would necessitate an exhaustive 
study of the phenomena that characterize international organizations. 


From the moment that a human group emerges from anarchy, its discussions 
and decisions conform to a certain procedure, i.e. a body of pre-established 
and effectively applied rules (written or customary) that govern the debates 
and the voting by means of which the members of the group express their 
points of view. The procedure, therefore, consists of a number of means, 
which subject all the participants to the same law, although it does not follow 
that they are all affected by it in the same way. Moreover, these means are 
directed to a certain end, namely international co-operation. Thus, the 
systematic study of procedure involves a study of means and a study of ends. 
These two aspects are the main elements of what we have called the “surface 


research”’, 


The procedure of all international organizations consists of means defined 
in rules that are accepted in advance either at the beginning of the conference, 
or on the establishment (or during the functioning) of an organization holding 
a succession of meetings. 

Whatever these means are and however they are applied, they meet or 
are intended to meet two basic and contradictory requirements: what might 
be called a technical requirement, on the one hand, and a psychological 
requirement, on the other. 

By technical requirement, we understand the necessity (physical, so to 
speak) which obliges every conference to organize its work in such a way 
that it can accomplish it regularly and effectively and obtain a clear and 
concrete result, even ifit is a negative result so far as the objects of the 
conference are concerned. 

By psychological requirement, we understand the moral necessity, felt by 
all the participants, that they should be placed on a footing of equality, and 
that they should be able to express their respective points of view in detail 
and participate effectively in the voting. These requirements help to estab- 
lish and develop, within the human group constituted by the conference, 
certain relations that are determined by the inner harmony of the group with 
a view to the organic guidance of the latter towards its goal; these relations 
are reflected mainly in the positive rules that govern the debates and the voting. 
Thus, these positive rules are the product of two contradictory requirements 
and constitute, as it were, middle course. 

At first glance, it might be thought that the rules at present in force in the 
Specialized Agencies of the UN—and which are all more or less inspired by 
the standard rules of the General Assembly—form a system in which it is 
possible to distinguish between means intended mainly to meet the technical 
requirement and those intended chiefly to satisfy the psychological requirement. 

If, for instance, we take the Rules of Procedure of the UN General Assembly 
and those of the World Health Assembly, we find that the rules concerning 
points of order, method of voting and voting on proposals and amendments 
(rules 72, 78, 87, 90, 91, 112, 118, 126, 129 and 130 of the Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly, and rules 51, 52 and 58 of the Rules of Procedure 
| of the World Health Assembly) are mainly technical rules intended to introduce 
order into the debates and the voting; whereas the rules concerning speeches, 
the time-limit on speeches, the adjournment and closure of debate, the 
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suspension or adjournment of the meeting, the majority of votes required 
(rules 69, 73, 75, 76, 77, 84, 85, 109, 113, 115, 116, 117 and 124 of the Rules 
of Procedure of the General Assembly and rules 46, 47, 48, 49, 56 and 57 of 
the Rules of Procedure of the World Health Assembly) are mainly rules of a 
psychological nature. 

Certain rules, however, although they are technical and seem to be intended 
simply to introduce order into the functioning of the organization, exercise | 
a definite psychological influence on the participants and thereby directly | 
affect the human relations established within the conference. 


Thus we have material? or making a choice between two possible methods § 
of envisaging the development of international conferences, according to 
the relative degree of importance ascribed to the technical and to the psycho- 
logical factors. One method will emphasize the technical means that have 
gradually become the practice, or have been adopted in the form of regulations, 
for the purpose of devising machinery ingenious enough to be considered 
capable, by itself and through its inherent virtues, of conducting the conference 
effectively. The other method will stress the psychological means, i.e. ob- 
servation of the psychological origins and repercussions of the various rules 
of procedure. 

The first of these methods, which seems to be purely juridical is static, in 
that it endeavours to determine mechanical conditions which, once established, | 
will ensure the regular development of international organizations. The ff 
second method, on the contrary, is dynamic in that it takes into account 
factors which vary in space and time and which determine the actions and 
reactions of those participating in the conference. ‘ 


Consequently, an analysis of the psychological requirements is the only 
one that corresponds to the evolutionary aspect of procedure. That does 
not mean that this aspect is completely lacking in iegal significance, but that ff 
it is artificial to separate the study of the legal problems, such as problems | 
of procedure, from their psychological context. : 


An illustration of this point of view is to be found in an important problem [ 
which confronts all international organizations, namely the problem of 
voting procedure. Up to a relatively recent date, it was recognized, in the [ 
international sphere, that the decisions of conferences had to be adopted f 
unanimously. This principle of unanimity still prevailed at the League of F 
Nations. On the other hand, it is rapidly falling out of favour today. In 
the case of the UN it is observed only by the Security Council, and even then 
only in favour of the permanent members of the Council and on substantive 
questions. It is also applied by the Arab League, OEEC and the Council 
of Europe, i.e. by organizations whose structure is fluid and whose powers 
are strictly limited. 

Nevertheless, the principle of unanimity is the direct consequence of a 
psychological requirement which was formerly regarded as natural and even 
necessary, ! and which was expressed by the traditional term of “sovereignty”. 

Unanimity is extremely rare in any human group, and even more so in an 
international association of members representing frequently opposed collective 


1 Advisory Opinion No, 12 of the Permanent Court of International Justice on the principle of unanimity at the 
League of Nations. 
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interests which they do not control and which they are instructed to defend. 
Consequently, if an organization is to function effectively, the principle of 
unanimity must be abandoned. If, therefore, there has been an evolution in 
this matter, it is due to a change in the psychological requirement with regard 
to voting. Group dynamics are illustrated by the fact that an organization 
which observes the principle of unanimity is simply the sum total of its mem- 
bers, whereas the majority principle confers on an organization a personality 
of its own, since the votes no longer express purely concordant points of view. 

This transformation of the psychological requirement is both the cause 
and the consequence of international tensions. Moreover, the brakes upon 
this transformation are due to the mentality of certain international leaders 
at a given moment. Thus, the general philosophy of the UN Charter with 
regard to security is expressed in the maintenance of the principle of unanimity 
in favour of the great powers, and can be summed up in the idea, which was 
shared in 1945 by the leaders of these powers, that international security, 
which is based on the action of those who wield the greatest power in the world, 
cannot be ensured by decisions to which they have not adhered.! Similar 
remarks apply to the Council of Europe. 


More generally, we are able to note, in the light of modern experience, that 
there is hardly any rule, however technical it may seem, which does not 
exercise a psychological influence and that, consequently, any change of 
technical means based on the preliminary need for a harmonious organization 
of procedure is accompanied by a change in the psychological situation 
existing within the international organization concerned. This can be 
shown by a study of the evolution of the rules of procedure of international 
organizations. Such a study is therefore the first stage in the “surface re- 
search”, which is one aspect of any systematic study of international procedure 
Here we can give only a brief illustration of this analysis, devoting our atten- 
tion, for instance, to the evolution of the Rules of Procedure of the UN 
General Assembly, between 1946, when these rules were first drawn up, 
and 1950, when they were last revised. The only really important revision 
was the one prescribed by the Assembly on 22 October 1949, which came 
into force on 1 January 1950. This decision shows that the object of the 
revision was an essentially technical one, for the Assembly justified revision 
on the ground of the necessity of “adapting its organization and proce- 
dures to its increasing responsibilities”. Nevertheless, the discussions which 
took place when the Assembly was considering this revision and the mere 
interpretation of the revision clauses show that the real importance of the 
revision lies in its psychological consequences. Its general effect is to limit the 
individual rights of members of the Assembly by increasing the powers of the 
majority or of the President. 

Certain modifications concern a limitation of the debate in general and of 
the length of speeches in particular. Thus the old rule 1g relating to the 
approval of the agenda by the Assembly is completed by a new rule 23, which 
provides that the debate on the inclusion of an item in the agenda, when that 
item has been recommended for inclusion by the General Committee, shall 
be limited to three speakers for and three against the inclusion, and that the 


1 Cf., in this respect, the Exposé of the Delegations of the Four Great Powers that issued invitations to the 
San Francisco Conference ,on the voting procedure of the Security Council. 
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President may limit the time allowed to speakers under this rule. In 1949, 
the representatives of Poland, Uruguay and Yugoslavia protested against 
this rule and particularly against the discretionary power accorded to the 
President. 

Mention may also be made of the old rule 64, relating to points of order, 
A new clause has been added to that rule, forbidding any representative 
who rises to a point of order to speak on the substance of the matter under 
discussion. This restriction, like the previous one, was opposed by Latin 
America, the Arab and the Slav countries (and more particularly by Uruguay, 
Pakistan and Poland). 

Likewise, the powers of the majority are increased owing to the general 
limitation of the right to speak. Whereas the old rules 65 and 103 simply 
imposed a time-limit on speeches, the new rules 73 and 113 also limit the 
number of times each representative may speak on any question, and it is 
the duty of the President to call him to order if necessary. This new limit- 
ation was strongly opposed by the delegates of Argentina, Uruguay and 
U.S.S.R. 

Moreover, an identical clause (the right of the President to limit the time 
to be allowed to each speaker) has been introduced into a series of rules relating 
to the adjournment and the closure of the debate and the suspension or 
adjournment of the meeting. 

In addition to this kind of amendment, another aims at introducing a 
certain logic into the voting, and is dictated by purely technical consider- 
ations. It concerns the old rules 81, 82, 118 and 119. According to these, 
the division of proposals into parts was authorized if requested; the whole 
proposal was put to the vote after a vote had been taken on the parts; all 
amendments were put to the vote. According to the new rules 89, go, 128 and 
129 the division is optional; if objection is made to the request for divison, 
the Assembly or Committee shall vote on the matter. The result is to strengthen 
the power of the majority to the detriment of individual members. Moreover, 
the new rules suppress the vote on the whole of the proposal if the parts of 
that proposal have been rejected, thus making it impossible for representatives 
to change their minds between the voting on the parts and the voting on the 
whole proposal; lastly, they suppress the vote on an amendment when its 
rejection is necessarily implied by the adoption of another amendment. This 
last provision, which seems purely technical and logical, can in fact raise 
serious difficulties on points of substance, and therefore directly affects the 
psychological relations between members of the Assembly. This series of 
amendements was opposed by such widely different delegations as those of 
Argentina, France, Iran, Lebanon, Poland, Union of South Africa, Uruguay 
and U.S.S.R. 

The foregoing are some of the amendments made to the Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly between 1946 and 1950. This brief description of 
them helps to show that what may seem to be purely technical and minor 
amendments to rules of procedure have their origin in a psychological develop- 
ment and that they, in their turn, have a direct psychological influence on 
the life of the group and on intra-group relations: this is sufficiently proved 
by the various interpretations and differences of opinion that mark the 
discussions of the General Assembly. 

It is not our intention here to seek the reasons for these changes of balance 
within the group. We must first take note of the facts as they are: the methods 
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of procedure correspond to a certain intra-conference relationship; they 
cannot be examined in the abstract as though they were a self-contained body 
of norms, for they cannot be separated from their concrete content. In other 
words, and reverting to the convenient distinction between technical require- 
ments and psychological requirements, the {systematic study of conferences 
cannot be based solely on analysis of the consequences of the technical require- 


© ment, in spite of a natural temptation to which a jurist might easily yield. 


We shall see that the same idea may come into play if we turn our attention 


) to the ends aimed at by the procedural means. 


The work of international organizations is one means of achieving inter- 
§ national co-operation, and it is as such that it is viewed. Procedure offers the 
| means of ensuring such co-operation. In addition to the study of these means 
| themselves regarded as methods for the establishment and modification of 
| jntra-conference relations, which study is the first stage of the “surface research” 
, it is also necessary to examine procedure in relation to the end which it is 
| intended to serve, namely international co-operation. This, in our opinion, is 
| the second stage of “surface research”. 


: If we make a concrete analysis of international co-operation, we see that, just 
» like the procedural means which aim at such co-operation, the latter can be 


understood in two different ways according as emphasis is placed on the 


technical or on the psychological requirement. 


As we have seen, procedure can be regarded simply as a number of technical 


) means for achieving the specific object of the conference or the regular function- 
» ing of the international organization; so, also, international co-operation 
» can be defined as the obtaining of this result. If, for, instance, a conference 
) has been convened for the drafting of a convention, co-operation consists in 
| the drafting and, finally, in the adoption of the convention by the participating 
© States. Understood in this sense, international co-operation is more or less 
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synonymous with agreement. 

On the other hand, just as procedure can be regarded as the expression 
or origin of a certain psychological harmony, independent of the result, so 
too co-operation, which is the raison d’étre of the procedure, can be defined 
as the sum total of the relations established between the participants during 
the conference. Understood in this sense, it consists in the psychological fact 
of their working together, and not in the technical result of the conference. 
Consequently, it does not necessarily imply removal of differences; it can also 


» consist in the juxtaposition of different opinions, civilizations and cultures; 


in the exact evaluation of difficulties; and in the understanding of limits to 
mutual concessions. Thus, there may be more co-operation between parties 


» when ranged in opposition to one another than when they reach a merely 
) superficial agreement, such as is to be found in certain international treaties. 


It is not difficult to illustrate this simple truth. The Anglo-Soviet and the 
Franco-Soviet treaties of 1942 and 1944 respectively, for instance, are political 
agreements which are still legally in force; but they are now void of any real 
significance because they no longer correspond to the political facts and do not 
represent any degree of international co-operation. There is more co-operation 


5 in a debate between the great powers of the Security Council—even if its 


results are negative—than in a treaty that is only a hollow text; the former 


| is at least a vital discussion. 
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If we consider the study of conferences as an application of the study of 
group dynamics, conferences must be regarded as phenomena of international | 


life rather than as methods of international technique. 
Moreover, this interpretation is the only one which makes it possible to 


avoid error on evaluating the final results of conferences, particularly when 7 
we are concerned with a permanent organization and not with isolated | 


conferences; for an accurate balance-sheet of the activities of an international 


organization can be drawn up only after it has been in existence for some|” 


considerable time. It was really not until the Abyssinian affair in 1935, i.e. 
16 years after the establishment of the League of Nations, that it was possible to 


state with certainty that the League had failed to guarantee international | 


security. Even that evaluation is not wholly adequate, for it takes no account 
of all the peaceful co-operation represented by the joint work of the powers 
over 15 years. Undoubtedly the failure of sanctions in the Abyssinian 
affair destroyed what life was left in the League of Nations as a political organ- 
ization; further proof of this was offered by its inability to intervene in 
the Spanish Civil War and by the fact Ino one even thought of appealing to it 
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at the beginning of the second world war. Nevertheless, before the League [7 
expired there had been a certain period of international life; any scientific 
study which claims to estimate the degree of international co-operation that 9 


marked the existence of the League should first turn its attention to that 
period of time. 


It is the practice to view the growth of an institution in relation to its 
results and think of it in terms of success or failure. But that is only one aspect fF 
of development and not the most dynamic: development is above all anf 


evolutionary process and unless we study the process we obtain only an 
instantaneous and partial picture. 

To take a present-day example: the work of the Security Council can be 
evaluated in two different ways: firstly in terms of its final results, in which 
case it will be said that, on the whole, that body has failed in its task; secondly 
in terms of the relations existing within the Council, in which case we shall 
find that it has examined the majority of the most difficult situations that 
have arisen since the end of the war and that, consequently, representatives 
of the world’s greatest nations have regularly met together, discussed these 
problems and taken up opposed positions towards them. It may thus be 
maintained that the very fact of that discussion and of those differences of 
opinion within a single body represents a form of international co-operation. 
Understood in this sense, the principle of unanimity on which the procedure 
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of the Council is based is a principle of co-operation: the authority which it | 


accords to each of the great powers gives to their agreement or disagreement an 
overriding force. 

This does not of course mean that international agreement is not necessary: 
international agreement is something that has to be. But scientific analysis 
is primarily concerned with what is. No magic formula can ensure agreement 
between the participants in a conference; and, at the most important of these 
meetings, i.e. political conferences, agreement depends much more upon 
positions adopted beforehand and upon instructions given to delegates than 
upon the human relations that develop between them. Consequently, if the 
study of conferences were limited to the question of their success or failure, 
it would not give us any general idea of their group dynamics. 

From the foregoing observations it follows that, analysed from the point of 
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view of psychological—rather than technical—requirements, international 
collaboration, considered as the aim of procedure, consists in the reality 
and completeness of participation in the conference. Participants must ‘not 
be mere lay figures; their participation must be (to borrow a term from 
existentialist psychology) “engaged” or, in other words, must bring into 
play their personality, their cultural background—even their prejudices—and 
the instructions of their governments. Discussion without voting is collabor- 
ation, but voting without discussion (unless it represents true and profound 
agreement) is an empty show. During the discussions which took place in 
1949 when the Rules of Procedure of the UN General Assembly were being 
revised, one of the main criticisms made of the new restrictions on the right 
to speak was that their effect was to transform the Assembly into a voting 
machine. It is impossible to judge of the extent to which voting is an act of 
collaboration without relating it to its source, i.e. discussion, which alone 
can reveal the national, political and cultural affiliations of the voters. In- 
cidentally, it is only in an atmosphere of real and complete participation that 
the condition for agreement between the participants can develop. 


If international collaboration is to be understood in the sense we have indicated 
above, procedure being considered as one of the means of bringing about such 
collaboration, it follows that the development of procedure and the development 
of collaboration are interdependent, that the development of procedure 
reflects a change in the method of collaboration, and that, if the method of 
collaboration changes (whatever may be the reasons for the change) procedure 
will also change, becoming adapted to the organization’s new pattern of 
life. We have already shown! that any rule of procedure has a practical 
content and psychological implications; we have also explained that, from the 
scientific point of view, international collaboration hasa dynamic, psychological 
connotation; we therefore conclude (to express the idea in quasi-syllogistic 
form) that, in an international organization, the study of changes in procedure is 
also necessarily a study of changes in the method of international collaboration. This is a 
necessary corollary and, we might say, a sort of law, the truth of which has 
to be tested by experiment. 

In our opinion, therefore, one of the objects of the systematic study of confer- 
ences must be to pursue this process of experiment. An example will provide 
an illustration of the usefulness and accuracy of the proposed method. 

The Security Council probably offers the best contemporary example of 
the existence of tensions in an organ of the UN. These tensions have been so 
many and so serious that there has been a tendency to neglect everything 
else relating to the Security Council. Be that as it may, the tensions in the 
Security Council are directly connected with the voting procedure established 
by the UN Charter, i.e. with the operation of the principle of the unanimity 
of the great powers. This principle was adopted in 1945 as a principle of 
understanding and unity. Unanimity has proved, however, to be far more 
the exception than the rule, and recourse to the vote has coincided with a 
whole series of international tensions; between January 1946 and December 
1950, the veto was exercised 49 times, or in other words there were at least 
49 major international tensions in the Council.” 


See page 261. 
* Cf. on this point Day, Le Droit de Veto aux Nations Unies, Thesis, Paris, 1951, Pt. II, Chap. 2. 
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The futility of the discussions on the veto in the UN is due, in the main, to 
the fact that people have sought a causal connexion between the use of the 
veto and international tension. In particular, it has been argued that the veto 
is responsible for the impotence of the Security Council, and this idea explains 
all the efforts which have been made since 1946 to abolish it. In point of fact, 
the use of the veto and international tension coincide, the use of the veto 
being an act of tension. A tension is an observable fact and cannot be removed 
simply by abolishing a rule of procedure. This observation makes it specially 
clear that the operation of procedure in an international organization implies 
a complex of psychological situations. If technical requirements were the 
overriding consideration, to remove the technical imperfection of the veto 
would suffice to remove the tensions; it is obvious that this cannot be so. 

We are therefore justified in assuming that any development in the conditions 
in which the Security Council operates and, in particular, any alteration in 
the balance established in the UN between the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, both of which are competent to deal with matters of peace 
and security, will be reflected in a development in the procedure followed 
in the Council and the Assembly. This is precisely what has happened. A 
striking illustration of this process, in our view, is to be found in the legal 
interpretation forming the basis of the General Assembly’s resolution of 
3 November 1950 under the title of ‘Uniting for Peace”, the action of the 
Security Council which preceded the passing of that resolution and in some 
degree gave rise to it, and the subsequent implementation of that resolution. 
The fundamental object in this case was to circumvent the principle of great 
power unanimity by a device which the States representing the majority 
in the UN felt to be necessary at the beginning of the trouble in Korea. The 
The Security Council then adopted a number of resolutions (25 June, 26 June 
and 7 July 1950) in the absence of the U.S.S.R. in other words, in circumstances 
other than those contemplated by the Charter for the Council’s voting proce- 
dure, since, under Article 27 of the Charter, substantive decisions shall be 
made by an affirmative vote “including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members”. An important change in the form of international collaboration 
(marked, in particular by the absence of the Soviet Union) was thus matched 
by a change in the significance attributed to the procedure of voting in the 
Council. The absence of the Soviet Union, however, was simply a circumstance; 
and the machinery outlined in the resolution of 3 November 1950 substitutes 
a regular procedure for a temporary expedient. This machinery may be 
briefly described as follows: if the Security Council has been unable to take 
action in any case because of lack of unanimity among its permanent members, 
the question is referred to the General Assembly; if the Assembly is in session, 
a simple majority of seven votes is sufficient to remove the matter from the 
jurisdiction of the Council, the Assembly being unable to vote so long as the 
matter is in the Council’s hands (Article 12 of the Charter) ; if the Assembly 
is not in session it is convened either by a majority of its members of by a 
simple majority of seven in the Security Council, on the interpretation given 
of Article 20 of the Charter. The effect of this device is thus clear: it takes 
away the force of the principle of unanimity, in the Security Council, in 
favour of the majority principle. It was almost immediately applied to the 
Chinese intervention in Korea; on 31 January 1951 the Korean affair was 
removed from the Security Council and on 1 February 1951 the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution condemning the Chinese intervention. 
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We have no intention of passing judgment here upon the legal validity 
of this device. We simply wish to note a development with regard to a parti- 
cularly important feature of procedure which in certain respects and mutatis 
mutandis, is comparable with the development we have instanced in the Rules 
of Procedure of the General Assembly, and which is marked, as we have 
seen, by the imposition of certain restrictions designed to limit the individual 
rights of participants and to extend the powers of the majority. The develop- 
ment of procedure, in the case of the Security Council, reflects a highly 
important psychological and political change, since the San Francisco system 
of security based on the joint action of the great powers is replaced by a 
system of security based on action against one of the great powers. In other 
words, we have here a method of international collaboration which differs 
from the prevailing method established at the San Francisco Conference in 
matters of peace and security. 

The tensions experienced within an organization may thus lead to such 
changes in the mode of operation of that organization, and particularly 
in its rules of procedure and in the interpretation of those rules, that a new 
form of co-operation develops within it. This means, in particular, that 
situations which we may be tempted, at first sight (as a result of the natural 
hastiness which leads us to make judgments of value rather than judgments of 
fact) to regard as instances of an organ’s failure to operate, unsatisfactory 
operation, or difficulties in operation, in reality represent stages in the develop- 
ment of that organ, which it behoves us to analyse as such, not in order 
to make forecasts or to suggest what ought to be done, but in order to under- 
stand the laws of this development. 


The surface research, whose purpose and general tenor we have tried to 
outline above, should be supplemented by what might be called research in 
depth, in which we should not concentrate solely on the observable phenomena 
but should study some of the underlying causes. In other words, we have not 
only (in Bergson’s terms) “immediate data’, but also mediate data, whose 
influence can be discovered only by an additional effort of scientific study. 

In point of fact, the study of these immediate data is directly implicit 
in the method adopted for this study and in the conclusions we have reached 
through the course of argument set out above. The method in question 
is a psychological method; the conclusions have served to emphasize the prime 
importance of psychological requirements with regard to the significance and 
the development of procedure in international organizations. 


It is quite clear that an analysis confined to a surface study would be, to some 
extent, artificial; there is indeed something artificial in the unification both in 
methods and in purposes which characterizes the operation of a conference. 
In particular, one set of rules of procedure is applied to all those taking part. 
We saw above, ! however, that any rule of procedure has psychological impli- 
cations or, in other words, that the mental image formed of any given rule 
varies from one member of the conference to another. 

The result of the conference’s operation is thus to align, in the sphere of 
abstract thought (abstraction consisting, in particular, in the general, imper- 
sonal character of the rules), men who, in actual fact, have totally different 


1 See page 261. 
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positions in the sphere of concrete thought. At this point we come back 
again to what is, as it were, the leitmotiv of this paper. From the point of 
view of technical requirements, considered alone, the position is perfectly 
satisfactory when sufficient standardization has been achieved to make it 
possible to work together. There are also, however, psychological requirements ; 
working together in what we might call a disembodied state is impossible; 
working together necessitates the participation of men who, in an international 
conference, still retain the mode of thought representing the intellectual 
atmosphere in which they normally move. If, therefore, procedure consists 
in psychological situations, any study of the operation of procedure must be 
accompanied by a study of these modes of thought, since they are in fact the 
determining factor in that operation. 

There can be no doubt about the diversity of these spheres of thought. The 
most obvious difference is the result of the different attitudes adopted by the 
members of a conference. In a political conference, in particular, each par- 
ticipant represents his government, and consequently the attitude he adopts 
reflects that of the gouvernment, within more or less narrow limits, depending 
on the nature of the government, the instructions given by it, and the scope 
of the preparatory work done prior to the conference. Even at a non-political 
conference, we see attitudes displaying similar characteristics although, 
in this case, they may be more likely to change. 

Another and equally obvious difference is the consequence of the person- 
alities of the participants; the influence of personality is important in any 
conference and is displayed more clearly when the participants are not the repre- 
sentatives of governments. Another difference, not always immediately apparent, 
though there is no doubt of its existence, results from the diversity of the 
national and cultural background of the participants. And the study of this 
form of differentiation comes directly within the scope of sociological research 
on human relations within groups. 

The operation of international conferences is inseparable from that differ- 
ence; procedure is necessarily worked out and applied with that difference 
always latent. 

If it be true, as we have agreed, that procedure is a complex of psychological 
situations, this difference is bound to be reflected in the behaviour of the parti- 
cipants with respect to procedure. The outstanding feature of this behaviour 
is the difference between those who, by their national antecedents and their 
psychological outlook, are adjusted to the principles of procedure practised 
in international organizations, and those who, for the same reasons, are not 
so adjusted. 

Those who are adjusted are, obviously, those whose political civilization 
has more or less inspired the principles of procedure applied in international 
life. It is a fact, as we have already pointed out, that many of the rules of 
procedure of contemporary organizations are based on the same model and 
that, from this point of view, the Rules of Procedure of the UN General 
Assembly may serve, and have in fact served, as a model for many other 
sets of rules of procedure. It may therefore be supposed that the reactions of 
participants in the different organizations are very similar in origin. 

It is thus of the highest importance to begin by investigating the exact 
affiliations, in the various civilizations, of the principles of procedure practised 
in international life, after which it may be possible to determine some of the 
reasons accouting for the behaviour of participants (depending on whether 
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or not the procedure is derived from their own political civilizations), and, as 
a corollary, some of the reasons which explain the mode and degree of inter- 
national collaboration found in any organization. 


A systematic investigation of the derivation of the principles of international 
procedure should, of course, cover all types of organizations and might be 
undertaken for different categories separately; from this point of view, it 
would probably be necessary to make a distinction between individual confer- 
ences and permanent organizations,! between conferences of representatives 
and conferences of experts, etc. 

In any case, we can see that the great assemblies, whether political or techni- 
cal, of recent or contemporary times, such as the League of Nations Assembly, 
the UN General Assembly or the General Conferences of the various Special- 
ized Agencies, have adopted rules of procedure which are directly inspired 
by the procedure in force in the political assemblies of the major countries 
administered by parliamentary government,’ i.e., the United Kingdom, the 
British Dominions, the United States of America, France and the Northern 
European countries. This fact, which provides the basis for the whole of the 
subsequent analysis, ought to be established by detailed investigation. 

As it is impossible, in this context, to carry out full and detailed investi- 
gations on this point, we shall merely attempt to defend this line of research by 
a few brief references. 

We may, for instance, draw attention to the similarities with regard to the 
conduct of discussions between the procedure followed in the English-speaking 
countries, particularly the United Kingdom, and that adopted in the General 
Assembly of the UN, which, as we have already said, has served as a model to 
many other organizations. 

The development of procedure in the parliamentary States has been due to 
the efforts to reconcile technical'requirements (i.e., the need for efficiency and 
continuity in the operation of assemblies) with psychological requirements 
(i.e., the need to safeguard the means of expression open to different trends of 
thought, as embodied in the political parties). Eventually, the problem has 
taken specific form in the determination of the respective rights of the majority 
and the minority. This presupposes a sufficient degree of homogeneity in both 
the majority and the minority. This situation is particularly characteristic 
of the English-speaking States, owing to the two-party system there prevalent; 
it is less typical of countries such as Belgium, France and the Netherlands, 
where there are a large number of parties. The situation is reflected in certain 
general principles regarding the conduct of discussions and voting procedure 
which, especially in the United Kingdom, are dominated by the two ideas of 
fair play for the minority and moderation on its part. 

The same situation has been recognized by the UN General Assembly, 
since certain recommendations were annexed to its resolution of 22 October 
1949,° including one relating to the functions of chairmen, which states the 
need for “respect for the rights of minorities as well as majorities”. 

The essence of the rights of minorities lies in freedom of discussion and 


1 Cf. on this point the details given on pages 257-59. 

* It may be noted that in 1945, after the war, the San’ Francisco Conference adopted rules based on principles 
borrowed from the Rules of Procedure of the League of Nations Assembly which, themselves, were derived from 
parliamentary practice. 

‘We have quoted this resolution, and discussed certain aspects of it on page 261. 
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freedom of voting; the essence of the rights of majorities in the possibility of 
reaching decisions and in the adoption of decisions by majority vote. 

These two types of rights, in fact, furnish an epitome of the reasons under- 
lying the detailed rules of parliamentary procedure. And it is because parlia- 
mentary imperatives have been carried over to international conferences that 
the procedure of these conferences may, in many details, be compared with 
that of the parliaments in which such imperatives are most clearly stated, 
i.e. the English-speaking parliaments. 

There is a whole group of rules and practices regarding the conduct of 
discussions which have been developed in parliaments and which we find in 
international organizations—the regulations concerning discussion and the 
right to speak, the distinction between various sorts of motions (substantive 
proposals, amendments, motions for adjournment and the closure of debate, 
points of order, etc.), and the method of taking votes on substantive proposals 
and amendments. These are the outcome of long processes of development in 
individual countries and it is clear that these processes are not yet complete, 
so that the present state of parliamentary procedure represents only one 
stage in such development. The new form of this procedure found in inter- 
national conferences is therefore related to one such stage. 

In a country like the United Kingdom, procedure, like all the other features 
of institutional life, is the result of slow but continuous change. In this respect, 
British writers! distinguish four main periods: from 1300 to 1547, from 1547 
to 1660, from 1660 to 1832, and the period beginning in 1833. It was during 
the second period that the rules regarding the conduct of discussions were 
evolved ; they took final political shape during the third period, as the reflection 
of an even balance between the parties in the House of Commons. During 
the fourth period, however, restrictions have begun to appear, taking the form 
mainly of limitations on freedom of discussion, justified chiefly by the increase 
in the volume of public business. 

In other words, to keep to the terms we have already used, from the middle 
of the nineteenth century onwards, technical requirements were given more 
weight in the United Kingdom, to the detriment of psychological ones. One 
of the consequences of this is, for instance, the rule that a member of the 
House of Commons may not speak more than once on any given question, 
even if the debate is adjourned and resumed several days or weeks later, 
except to speak on an amendment or a motion for suspension or closure 
(dilatory motion) submitted subsequently, to reply to the debate (in the case 
of the proposer of a substantive motion), to answer a personal attack, or to 
raise a point of order, etc. Nor may a member obstruct business by abuse of 
the right to speak. 

On these matters there is an important difference between the Commons 
and the United States Senate, where it has not only been impossible since 1806 
to close a debate by the previous question but where limitation of discussion 
may be applied only with the unanimous consent of the senators; so long as 
discussion is not limited, every senator is free to speak without restriction 
before the final vote is taken. Because of the opportunities thus offered for 
obstructing business, the Senate in 1917 adopted the present rule regarding 
the closure of debate: if 16 senators make application to the President for the 


1 Cf. An Introduction to the Procedure of the House of Commons, 1950, Chap. 1: Historical development of 
parliamentary procedure, 
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closure, the President must immediately put the motion to the vote; it is 
passed if a majority of two-thirds is secured; if it is passed no senator may 
thereafter speak for more than an hour on the question under discussion. 
It should be noted, however, that this expedient has very seldom been suc- 
cessful in practice.! There is another restriction in the American Senate due 
to the existence of categories of questions which may not be debated, such as 
motions for adjournment or recess. 

On the other hand, the procedure in the House of Representatives is more 
restrictive since, inter alia, no representative may speak for more than an hour 
on any bill. 

The investigation of the correspondence between the general characteristics 
of procedure and the general characteristics of the political and constitutional 
structure of a State is a very important problem of political science, to which 
we shall merely call attention here.? The United States of America is a federal 
State, in which one of the federal assemblies, the House of Representatives, 
reflects the views of the population as a whole, and the other, the Senate, 
represents the federated States. The Senate, which is responsible for preserving, 
in federal affairs, a certain degree of independence for the federated States, 
thus follows a procedure reflecting that independence, particularly in the 
extreme moderation of the restrictions imposed or, in other words, in the 
victory of psychological requirements over technical requirements. The House 
of Representatives, on the contrary, representing the unitary aspect of the 
federal State, has a procedure similar to that in force in the parliamentary 
assemblies of unitary States, such as the House of Commons, in which develop- 
ment has been in the direction of a limitation of individual rights in favour of 
the rights of the majority. This development itself is the mark of increasing 
political integration. 

When parliamentary practice was transferred to international organizations, 
with the preparation of their rules of procedure, a particular stage in parlia- 
mentary development was taken as the model. It is understandable that this 
stage was marked by a certain liberalism, half-way between the extreme 
freedom of the American Senate and the strict organization of the British 
House of Commons. Needless to say, the solidarity established in the inter- 
national society is as yet only superficial and can scarcely be compared with 
that found in a unitary State like the United Kingdom or even in a federal 
State like the United States of America. That is the reason why a certain 
standard of liberalism is preserved in the rules for the conduct of conferences. 
It is also the reason why—as the international society becomes more closely 
knit, and a phenomenon comparable with that which occurred in the United 
Kingdom when the majority and the minority took form makes its appearance 
in great organizations like the UN—procedure is capable of developing in the 
way we have observed in connexion with the General Assembly of the UN 
from 1946 to 1951. The characteristic features of this development are the 
increase in the powers of the majority and the restriction of the freedom of 
discussion, which, at a given period, made their appearance in, for instance, 
the House of Commons. The history of 100 years in Britain has been com- 
pressed into five years of international life. 


1 Cf. Riddick, The United States Congress Organization and Procedure, 1949, P. 374. 
2 We shall return to this point later, see page 273. 
> See pages 261-89. 
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The foregoing observations lead us to suggest the following method. The 
study of international procedure should, first of all, clarify the indubitable 
relationship between that procedure and the parliamentary procedure of 
certain countries at a given period of their development;' it should. go on to 
show that comparable development of the sociological features of national 
assemblies and of international conferences is matched by comparable develop- 
ment of the procedure of both categories of meetings. 


The method mentioned above provides a sound, objective basis for the study 
of the behaviour of the men taking an active part in international conferences, 
from the point of view of procedure, or, in other words, for the explanation 
of the tensions developing in conference life and for the assessment of these 
tensions and that life with reference to international collaboration. If, as 
we have agreed, the operation of procedure is governed by the psychological 
reactions of the participants, these reactions will vary according to whether 
the procedure in question is or is not derived from the political civilization 
with which the participants are associated. 

If it is, procedure in itself is not a source of difficulty and tension, the latter 
being accounted for solely by differences of political views or clash of persona- 
lities among the participants. In the constitutions of all our contemporary 
international organizations, the adoption of rules of procedure is not regarded 
as a matter of importance and a simple majority is therefore sufficient; this 
is so in all the organs of the UN, including the Security Council. The prepar- 
ation of the original rules and subsequent amendments is consequently the 
work of a majority. A large number of participants may therefore be required 
to apply rules they have not helped to frame and to which they may indeed 
have objected strongly. The tensions which mark the development of inter- 
national collaboration are thus encountered ultimately and most often in 
connexion with the application of procedure. Some of these tensions may 
be regarded as stemming from the national derivation of procedure, and the 
existence of these tensions reveals that of a crisis of adaptation, which may 
result in a new form of international collaboration and which therefore explains 
at least in part, the surface phenomena to which we have had occasion to refer.” 


The first point to which we must draw attention is that the rules of procedure 
applied include processes which are unknown or unfamiliar to some of the 
participants. We may cite, by way of example, the failure of various delegates 
to understand points of order, the system of explaining votes, or the use of 
working parties.° 

What seems to be more important, however, is the difference in the way in 
which a given rule of procedure may be interpreted, or the attitude adopted 
towards a rule which may be applied in different ways. 


1 A detailed, point-by-point study might be made here; it might, for instance, be shown that proposals and amend- 
ments are classified in exactly the same way in the procedure of the English-speaking countries and France 
and in the Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly taken as a model; similarly, the provisions regarding 
points of order, contained in rules 72 and 88 of the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure, are directly derived from the 
practice of the British House of Commons and the American Chamber of Representatives (cf. Campion, op. cit., 
p. 182, and Riddick, op. cit. pp. 322, 323). A similar comment might be made with regard to the use of working 
parties in international conferences, with special reference to the operation of sub-committees. 

® See, in particular, pages 261 and 265. 

3 On all these points, see Unesco’s Report, Unesco/SS/3, dated 19 February 1951: ‘“‘Problems relating to the 
Conduct of Discussion’’, Sect. B and problem 18, 
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If we admit that international procedure is derived from national procedure, 
it is difficult to separate it entirely from the constitutional and parliamentary 


© substratum on which it rests. 


» Awhole political philosophy, a Weltanschauung, is therefore implicit in procedure. 
) This philosophy is naturally the one familiar to certain participants. But 
) it is not the philosophy familiar to other participants, who cannot lay aside 
) their own national philosophy and cultural background simply because they 
» are applying a parliamentary procedure. It would be a matter for scientific 
© research to analyse, in relation to a detailed study of national systems of 
| procedure, the varieties of attitude found among those taking part in confer- 
© ences, in order to discover in what their adaptation to international procedure 
| consists and to what tensions it gives rise.! We shall confine ourselves in this 
| paper to one example which will illustrate the reality of the problem and there- 
| fore the probable usefulness of research on it. 
' The country whose political philosophy and habits are probably furthest 
» removed from the parliamentary system is the U.S.S.R. The connotation 
of procedure in an assembly within the Soviet Union is therefore bound to 
affect the Soviet delegates’ interpretation of procedure in an international 
conference, and the use they make of it. First of all, it is most important 
to emphasize that the political and sociological basis of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, as developed in the Western countries—the opposition of different 
points of view and the gradual emergence of a majority and a minority—is 
; unknown in the U.S.S.R. This fact has been made fabundantly clear by 
» Mr. Vyshinsky in the following terms:? “If, in conditions of the existence of 
| exploiter classes, the will of the worker class and peasantry . . . was the 
' will of the majority of the people—so in present conditions this is the will 
| of the entire Soviet people. Speaking of will in the social or political sense, 
| we have in view neither the mechanical ‘sum total of wills’ of separate persons 
' nor the mythical ‘national will’ (existing only in the imagination, or rather 
as portrayed by every sort of bourgeois liberal or reactionary sociologist and 
political scientist)... . . We have in mind the will of social classes. To 
the extent that exploiters in Soviet society are liquidated as a class, we have 
a right to speak of a single will of the Soviet people.” 
' This “single will’ finds expression through certain instruments, the most 
| important of which is the single party, so that “the indissoluble unity of the 
entire Soviet people, confidently advancing along the Socialist road under the 
guidance of the Lenin-Stalin Party, is most brilliantly expressed also in the 
work of deputies of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. The utter and complete 
absence of party quarrels (characteristic of bourgeois parliaments) makes 
the work of the sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. active and 
fruitful, and the deputies’ criticism efficient’’.* 


1 This question has not so far been directly studied by the working parties established by Unesco. Attention was 
drawn to its importance, in particular, in the report of 19 February 1951, already mentioned, under problem 18, 
We ourselves have been brought to realize what an interesting and, at the same time, what a difficult problem 
it is by our own experience of international conferences and by recent conversations (Geneva, June 1951). The 
study of the question necessitates not only reference to bibliographical material but also observations in the 
field, i.e. in the various countries, and detailed questioning of representatives of the main cultures concerned 
(such as the Slav culture, the Arab culture and the Latin American culture) during international conferences 
of different types. ‘ 

* In his work on The Law of the Soviet State (Babb translation, New York, 1948, pp. 171, 172). 


* Vyshinsky, op. cit., p. 344. 
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These general principles on which the Soviet State is based are directly 
reflected in the procedure of the principal organs of the U.S.S.R. This 
precedure follows identical guiding lines, which can be traced in all the differ. 
ent organs and which have not been substantially changed by the development 
of the Soviet State through the years. If we take the “Congress of the Com. 
munist Party” as an example, ;we find that the most important part of its 
work is done on the basis of reports presented by the Central Committee. Any 
group of 40 delegates may have a rapporteur to deal with any question on 
the agenda. A rapporteur is allowed to speak for a maximum of 45 minutes, 


Delegates may speak twice on each item of the agenda, the first time for} 


15 minutes and the second for five. They may submit observations on questions 
not on the agenda by written memoranda addressed to the Presidium, 
Proposals may be submitted in writing and on these two speakers are allowed 
to address the House for five minutes each, one speaking in favour of the 


proposal and the other against it. Points of order may be raised on the same fj 


conditions, with a three-minute time limit for speeches. Finally, explanations 
of votes may be given, for each of which three minutes are allowed. At the 
end of a discussion, the rapporteur sums up, for which he is allowed 25 minutes. 


A draft resolution prepared by a number of delegations and setting forth the § 


majority view, is then put to the vote and the decision is taken by a simple 
majority. This majority rule has been regarded as a ‘Bolshevik working 
method” and “a condition of the unity of the Party”! ever since the first Party 
Congresses. 


Similarly, if we turn to the procedure of the “Congress of Soviets”—a | 


higher body which, from November 1917 to December 1936, carried out 
functions conferred by the Constitution of 1936 on the Supreme Soviet—we 


find the same principles that we have seen in the procedure of the Party § 


Congress and, in particular, the system of reports; the restriction of the time 


allowed for speeches, either by rapporteurs (one hour for the report, half- Fj 
an-hour for the final summing-up) or by delegates during discussion; the system f 
of written memoranda on questions not on the agenda; and, lastly, the majo- F 


rity principle in voting. 


In the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., for which the Constitution of 1936 f 
made provision, the procedure, embodied in the Rules of Procedure of 12 Ja- F 
nuary 1938 and 12 March 1946, has remained the same and, in particular, [% 


has followed in broad outline the procedure applied in the Congress of Soviets. 


where points of order and explanations of votes are concerned,. the time 
limits are the same as in the Party Congress). The majority principle, which 


applies in all the assemblies of the Supreme Soviet is laid down in Articles 39 f 


and 146 of the Constitution of 1936.2 To see how these principles of procedure 
work in practice, it would be sufficient te watch one of the annual sessions of 
the Supreme Soviet. It would be found (as is clear, for instance, from observ- 
ation of the session held from 6-12 March 1951, which was mainly taken 
up with the passing of the budget) that, while the reports and discussions 
contain a number of criticisms and self-criticisms, the public votes are always 
unanimous. 


1 Cf. in this respect Stalin, Proceedings of the Fourteenth Party Congress, December 1925, quoted by Towster in ff 
Political Power in the U.S.S.R., New York, 1948, p. 147. 
* Cf. on this point Vyshinsky, op. cit., p. 347. 
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Lastly, the system of procedure found in the Soviet assemblies is distinguished 
by three fundamental features: with regard to working methods, by the 
report system; with regard to the conduct of discussion, by very strict limi- 
tations, particularly on the time participants are allowed to speak; with regard 


- [9 to voting, by the full adoption of the majority principle, going hand in hand, 


7 for practical purposes, with de facto unanimity in decisions. This system is 
S related to the basic principles of Soviet political philosophy to which we 
referred above. The report system serves to provide a clear statement of 


.[¥ situations and responsibilities. The procedure is not designed to establish 


a sort of balance between the technical requirements of parliamentary work 
and the psychological requirements of reconciling opposing interests and 
views, in particular, those of a majority and a minority. Psychological 
4 requirements are satisfied a priori because there cannot possibly be any di- 
5) vergence in political views. Technical requirements take precedence, and we 
" know that these requirements give rise to limitations and restrictions on 
> discussion. 

There is therefore, by hypothesis, an underlying psychological unanimity, 
which, in the Soviet system, explains both the theoretical adoption of the 
majority rule for voting purposes and the de facto unanimity to be observed. 
Indeed, by virtue of this psychological unanimity, the proceedings of the 
assemblies may be governed solely by technical needs, and one of the foremost 


) }9 of these is the majority principle;! individual opinions are considered not as 


} contrasting political attitudes which should have political weight and political 
consequences, as in representative parliamentary assemblies, but as the views 
of technicians set forth in order to expound certain matters, to guide discussion 
in collaboration with other delegates, and to help to reach the final resolution. 
| On the other hand, the underlying unanimity reappears when the vote is 
> taken, because the vote is an act of confidence, a political act, and there can 
) be no possibility of political disapproval.? 
' These, then are the sociological and psychological factors which constitute 
| to use a term we have already employed,’ the “‘intellectual atmosphere”’ in 
which the Soviet representatives move at international conferences. This 
being so, it is easy to see that the same proceedings and the same terms, when 
) employed in the rules of procedure of conferences, have neither the same 
significance nor the same implications in the eyes of the Soviet representatives 
+ that they have in those of the representatives of the Western parliamentary 
States. The system of international procedure is modelled on parliamentary 
| procedure at a certain stage in its development, i.e. at a stage when a balance 
has to be achieved as a consequence of internal oppositions. The result is 
that, from the point of view of Soviet culture, international procedure seems 
to reflect a social community whose situation is comparable to that of a State 
in which class exploitation still exists or, in other words, a State which has 
no fundamental solidarity. This means that the purpose of procedure cannot 
} be to bring to light the general will, and decisions cannot be expressed by 
means of a majority vote, which would be admissible only if there were real 


' See pages 259 and 260. 

* The above considerations explain why obstruction techniques, found in greater or less degree in all parliaments 
(culminating in the American Senate), sometimes interpreted as the exercise of the “sacred right of insurrection” 
of persecuted minorities, and, in any case, an extreme means of expressing political opposition, are unknown 
in the U.S.S.R. 

* See page 267. 
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unity among the participants—whence the uncompromising insistence by 
Soviet statesmen on the principle of unanimity in the operation of international 
organizations. This view is emphasized in the following observations by 
Mr. Vyshinsky,! which are applicable to international relations: “In multi- 
national bourgeois States it is impossible to speak of the ‘general will’ as the 
basis of authority, for the further reason that in conditions where national 
rights are not equal, and where national contradictions and disparity are 
found, this is the will of the great-power nation oppressing other nations and 
fastening its will—the will of the dominant nation, or rather of its ruling 
classes—upon them. In contrast to this, in the Soviet Socialist State the 
single will of the people is the single will of all the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
united by common purposes and common interests.” 

Viewed in the light of such a conception, the application of any given rule 
of procedure cannot be the same as when viewed in the light of a parliamentary 
conception. In particular, the need to reach decisions is not felt in the same 
way, since those decisions are not regarded as being the expression of an 
authentic general will. Any development of international procedure in the 
direction of an increase in the powers of the majority and the limitation of 
discussion is therefore regarded with mistrust by the Soviet representatives, 

We therefore have no reason, simply because we find that there are restric- 
tions and that the majority principle is recognized in the assemblies of a given 
State (in this instance, the Soviet State), to expect the representatives of that 


State to understand, accept and apply restrictions and the majority rule in : 


the normal way in international conferences. It is thus impossible to dissociate 
procedure from its constitutional and sociological background, and it is 
necessary to analyse the background in order to determine one of the factors 
accounting for the psychological position of the members of a conference. 


International co-operation is thus an infinitely less simple concept than it 
seems at first sight. In particular, it must necessarily be accompanied by a 
certain unification of cultures. This unification may be visualized in two ways. 
Superficially, it follows from the apparent adaptation of different forms of 
civilization to a single form of procedure. In a deeper sense, it is to be under- 
stood only as an evolutionary process and becomes apparent in the changes in 
the international tensions which mark the course of evolution. This dual 
unification is in itselfan advance. The very fact that a minority applies a set of 
rules which it has not prepared or which is inspired by a political philosophy 
other than its own, constitutes an advance in international co-operation, so far 
as the latter can be defined as working together.? Another advance in interna- 
tional co-operation is to be found in the fact that the procedure of any 
organization is developing in the same sort of way as the procedures of 
national assemblies have done through history because such a development 
is the mark of an increasing integration of the international society in 
which the organization is working. From the parallel we have drawn between 
the development of the rules of procedure of assemblies in federal or unitary 
States and the development of the Rules of Procedure of the UN General 
Assembly, which we took as an instance,’ we have noted, so to speak, a 


1 Op. cit., p. 172. 
* On this point see page 263. 
% See page 269. 
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general progression of the majority principle at the expense of the principle 
of unanimity. The reason why such a development is possible is that the 
majority has realized its own value as an instrument of international 
collaboration alike in discussion and in voting. Certain ties of international 
fellowship have thus emerged. Indeed, so long as States remain entirely 
independent of one another in the international community, there is no 
reason why a minority of States should bow to the will of the majority. But, 
on the other hand, if States feel that they are interdependent, they may 
accept the majority rule. 

From another point of view, the contemporary international situation 
has helped to introduce into the procedure of international organizations, 
almost unmodified, the parliamentary system of that balance between the 
parties, between the majority and the opposition, which is reflected in the 
procedure of the Western countries. The States under Soviet influence represent 
the minority and the Arab and Asian States a sort of middle-of-the-road party. 
The result is that international collaboration no longer takes the form of a 
complex of anarchical relationships between separate individualities but 
is based on a system of groupings which, though a source of disagreements, 
nevertheless introduces clarification into the international scene. We are not 
concerned, in this paper, with making judgments of value but simply with 
recording, from a scientific point of view, the development of the forms of 
international co-operation. 


Lastly, this co-operation does not consist in the removal of international 
tensions. The parliamentary States have not abolished tensions; on the 
contrary, their system is based on tensions. Co-operation consists in the 
use made of tensions. Procedure is a factor making for progress whenever it 
reflects the use of tensions or makes it possible. It is a factor making for regres- 
sion whenever it fails to supply a means of preventing the spread of a tension 
or helps to create an artificial tension. 

Artificial tensions may be due to inadequate surface adaptation instead of 
to the degree of adaptation in depth. Adaptation in depth can be brought 
about by cultural adjustment. The international conference is one means of 
cultural adaptation, and it may be studied as such, in particular, because cul- 
tural adaptation is an act of international co-operation. 

The study of international conferences as an instrument of co-operation, 
therefore, cannot be dissociated from the study of the cultures to which part- 
icipants belong, the study of the influence of those cultures on conference 
procedure, and |the extent to which this influence is reflected in the psycho- 
logical behaviour of those: taking part in conferences. 
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THE STRATEGY OF RESEARCH 
ON INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


D. CARTWRIGHT 


One question should always be asked at the outset in regard to any proposed 
programme of research. How important is the problem? Many different 
considerations may, of course, be invoked in making judgments about impor- 
tance, but in social research two are most commonly employed. What are 
the expected consequences of the research findings for social practice? And 
what will be the contributions to social science theory? 

In regard to research on international conferences, both answers are reason- 
ably clear. The practical need for better knowledge about international 
conferences was stressed in a resolution of the General Conference of Unesco 
at its Second Session in 1947, which asked social scientists to devote themselves 
to the study of problems of international collaboration. The Social Sciences 
Department of Unesco consulted social scientists and officials of various inter- 
national agencies concerning the most desirable way of implementing the 
resolution. There resulted widespread agreement that successful research on 
international conferences would produce knowledge of the greatest practical 
value.! Although with less certainty, the social scientists agreed also that success- 
ful research on international conferences would contribute directly to im- 
portant theoretical issues of current interest. 

Agreement about importance, however, is not enough. A sound strategy of 
research must be based on other considerations as well. Six additional questions 
seem to me to be fundamental. I shall first list them and then attempt to outline 
answers with specific reference to research on international conferences: 

1. Is it possible to formulate research problems in a way that is conceptually 
clear and operationally feasible? 

2. Are the phenomena in question accessible to social researchers? 

3. Is it possible to employ objective and reproducible techniques of observ- 
ation, description, and measurement? 

4. Can the relevant variables be controlled and varied systematically? If 
not, what alternative methods of “proof” can be employed? 

5. Can a sufficient number of competent people be mobilized (without 
interfering with other more important work) for a long enough time to 
bring the programme to completion? 

. Will the morale of the investigators be adequate to sustain creative and 
productive work? 


FORMULATION OF RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Social research that is designed to aid in the solution of practical problems 
encounters almost inevitably one fundamental dilemma. It seems almost 
as if we are victims of some diabolical plot in which all the important practical 


1 For more detailed discussion of this point, see the progress report of the Social Sciences Department of Unesco 
(1951), ‘“The Technique of International Conferences” (Unesco/SS/3). 
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problems are not susceptible to definitive research and all the feasible research 
projects have little practical import. A basically different orientation is, 
I believe, required of the man of action and the researcher. The man of action 
must ascertain all the important variables in a situation and deal with them 
as well as he can, even though he has little understanding of how they operate. 
The researcher, on the other hand, is attempting to increase his understanding 
of the phenomena and if, by attempting to comprehend the total complexity 
of a situation, he fails to understand any of it, he may as well not undertake 
research at all. The major danger for the researcher who wants to contribute 
to social progress is that he may not formulate his research problem in a way 
that will permit definite and conclusive findings. 

This dilemma has been most apparent in discussions of social scientists 
concerning research on international conferences. First someone asks, ‘‘What 
really makes an international conference succeed or fail?’’ Soon the discussion 
is bogged down in an endless listing of interrelated determinants. Realizing 
the impossibility of learning about all these things at once, someone suggests 
concentrating on some limited aspect so that at least some research can get 
started. When a feasible problem is finally stated, someone asks, ‘‘After this 
project is completed, will we be able to tell people how to run successful 
international conferences?’’ All quickly agree that this will not be the outcome, 
and the discussion returns to its original phase. The trouble lies, in my opinion, 
in expecting to learn too much from any single research project. A successful 
strategy of research on international conferences will concentrate initially 
on formulating problems for investigation which, having as much practical 
significance as possible, are susceptible to definite solution. To dramatize this 
point of view, let me say that it would be a better strategy of research to 
learn definitely whether, for instance, simultaneous or successive translation 
facilitates efficient decision-making than to gain a host of hunches about why 
certain international conferences ended in deadlock. 

How then should we proceed in order to formulate manageable research 
problems for a programme of research on international conferences? Three 
steps may be proposed. 


First Step 


First we need to ask in what respects international conferences are different 
from other conferences. In a certain sense this question cannot be answered 
until after research has been conducted, but it will be useful to make some 
working assumptions. From the studies that have been conducted thus far, 
I would propose that the international aspect of conferences makes less difference 
than is generally believed. To illustrate this point, let us consider the problem 
of the use of different languages, which is so apparent in international confer- 
ences. This, it seems to me, is not really a unique problem. Certain types of 
domestic conferences (let us say an interdisciplinary work-conference of political 
scientists, psychiatrists, anthropologists, and psychologists) may encounter 
almost as serious difficulties in translating the languages used by the various 
participants as is found in international conferences. Consider also the evidence 
in support of the view that certain problems of organization, leadership, 
preparation, agenda setting, and personal relations must be adequately 
solved if any conference is to do its work effectively. It is my personal belief 
that these general problems are usually so inadequately solved in any 
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conference that fully successful solution of the specifically international 
problems would mean relatively little improvement. I do not conclude from 
this that research on international conferences is inappropriate, but I would 
stress the danger of concentrating too heavily upon the uniquely international 
features of such conferences. 


Second Step 


Even if we reject the proposition that it is particularly useful to classify confer- 
ences according to whether they are international or not, we still need to 
determine some workable classification in order to delimit research problems 
to manageable proportions. 

One basic distinction can be drawn between conferences of instructed 
delegates and those composed of individuals acting in a private capacity 
(perhaps as “experts” in some field). Both governmental and non- 
governmental conferences may be of either type. And, of course, instructions 
may vary greatly in their degree of specificity and explicitness. The distinction 
is nevertheless important because it appears that a wide array of phenomena 
are different for these two types of conferences. Perhaps the clearest implication 
for research is that the study of conferences of instructed delegates will need 
to examine more closely the relations of the conference to the organizations 
from which the participants come. 

A second distinction concerns the purpose for which conferences are held. 
Although there is no generally accepted scheme for classifying the purposes 
of conferences, the following list may serve as a first approximation. Confer- 
ences may have one or more of the following purposes: (a) to influence the 
participants in some way—to give them information, to get them to accept 
a decision already made, to heighten their motivation; (b) to achieve the 
solution of some problem, either as a recommendation to some other body 
or for use by the conference itself; (c) to make decisions that will be binding 
upon the actions of the conference, the participants as individuals, the orga- 
nizations represented by the participants, or others; (d) to create products, 
such as technical reports, budgets, or legal instruments; (e) to negotiate 
agreements on controversial questions. In conducting research on conferences 
it should be helpful to keep categories of this sort in mind. Different kinds of 
phenomena may be displayed by conferences with different purposes, and 
different plans of research may be appropriate to each. 

A third important distinction has to do with what may be called the struc- 
tural features of conferences. It is apparent that conferences may vary with 
respect to any of the following characteristics: (a) number of participants; 
(b) frequency of sessions; (c) duration of conference; (d) stability of member- 
ship; (e) degree and type of differentiation into committees; (f) degree of 
formality of procedures; (g) style of leadership; (h) utilization of various 
kinds of conference services; and (i) degree to which proceedings are open to 
the public. One important area of research will be to determine how differ- 
ences in these structural features influence the fulfilment of the various purposes 
of conferences. 

The value of classifying conferences according to this general scheme 
nould now be apparent, even though there may be disagreement about the 
«‘equacy of the scheme. If one decides to narrow one’s focus to some particular 
type of conference (for instance, a conference of uninstructed delegates meeting 
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to draft a technical report and displaying certain structural features), the 
task of formulating research problems becomes much easier. Furthermore, 
confidence in generalizing the findings to other conferences is greatly increased, 
although one would not attempt to generalize at all to conferences of a markedly 
different type. 


Third Step 


Even after the investigator has decided to confine his research to conferences 
> of one particular type, he may find his research problem unmanageable. 
» What features of these conferences should he study ? Would it be better to 
‘consider each conference as a sort of organism and write its life history, or 
to concentrate on some more limited aspect? At this point, as at previous 
ones, I would urge the researcher to ask only those questions that he can hope 
to get answered definitely by his research findings. This principle should not 
be taken to indicate that I believe each feature of a conference to be, in fact, 
functionally independent of each other. Quite the contrary, a conference is 
a Gestalt of interdependent parts. Since research in this field is still in its 
earliest stage of development, it may be wise to undertake a few extensive, 
exploratory studies in order to determine what features of conferences form 
clusters of high interdependence. Such studies, however, will have relatively 
little value except as a step toward more definitive research. As these more 
powerful projects develop, the number of features investigated in any one 
of them will be limited by such factors as the availability of resources for 
research, the existence of appropriate techniques of observation, theaccessibility 
to observation of various features, and the “load’’ of observation that the 
conference can tolerate. 

Considerable thought has been given by a small group of social scientists 
to the problem of what features of international conferences should be studied. 
The results of some of these deliberations are summarized in the progress 
report of the Social Sciences Department of Unesco.' Space does not permit 
reproducing the list in detail, but it may be useful to present the major headings 
as an outline of possible research topics. A great number of quite specific 
research problems could be listed under each heading. 

Problems of Administrative Management: Physical and social environment; 

Internal structure of the conference; Substantive preparation. 

Conduct of Discussion: Leadership (chairman and secretariat); Procedural 
problems. 

Intra-Conference Communication: Language and semantics; Non-verbal 
communication; Order and content of speeches; Documentary drafting. 

Cultural, Ideological and Psychological Factors: Impact of differences of 
ideology; Personality v. national and ideological patterns. 

Phenomena of Official Representation: Differences in instructions and their 
interpretation. Impact of differences in power of member organizations. 

Influence of Publicity: Effect of publicity on participants’ readiness to 
compromise; Effect of publicity on formality of discussion ; Effect of publicity 
on content of discussion. 

By following through the three steps suggested here for formulating a 


1 Op. cit., pp. 11-50, see the present issue of the International Social Science Bulletin, pp. 375 et seq. 
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manageable research problem, it becomes clear that there are literally hundreds 
of research projects which could be profitably undertaken. In selecting among 
these possibilities I would be opportunistic; topics should be chosen where 
there is the most promise of finding highly motivated researchers, conferences 
ready to be studied, and financial sponsorship. 


The Problem of Criteria 


The practical interest in research on international conferences raises one 
difficulty common to all evaluative research. Are there criteria in terms of 
which conferences may be evaluated? To the degree that research is designed 
to discover the determinants of “‘efficient”’, “‘good’’, or “successful” conferences, 
it will be necessary to set up measures of these characteristics. This presents a 
difficulty which can easily immobilize a research project, for people can argue 
endlessly concerning the correct criteria of ‘“‘good’’ conference. 

One solution to this problem which has been employed quite successfully 
in several programmes of research is to rely upon the satisfaction shown by 
the participants. ! It is often possible at the end of a session or at the end of a 
total conference to get the participants to rate their degree of satisfaction 
with various features of the conference. By relating these indications of satis- 
faction to other features of the conference it is possible to draw inferences about 
the determinants of success (in this meaning of the term). Another approach 
which is sometimes feasible is to ask “experts” to evaluate the quality of 
the conference or of its products. The acceptability of this procedure depends, 
of course, upon one’s readiness to agree with the “experts” criteria. If the 
criteria are acceptable, these evaluations may be employed in the same way 
as the participants’ ratings. Probably the safest approach to evaluation is 
that which begins with the non-evaluative questions of ‘‘what leads to what?” 
If, then, it turns out that the number of agenda items completed per unit 
time, for example, is greatest under one style of leadership, this style of leadership 
can then be evaluated in keeping with one’s own evaluation of “rapid com- 
pletion of agenda”. When this particular feature is highly valued it would be 
advantageous to employ the related style of leadership. Since, however, other 
features might be more highly valued under other conditions, one would 
not characterize this style of leadership as invariably “good”’. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF THE PHENOMENA 


Empirical research requires that the investigator have access to the phenomena 
under study so that he can observe and measure them and, ideally, manipulate 
the major variables in experiments. It has been argued that social scientists 
cannot expect to gain such access to important international conferences. 
That all aspects of all conferences are not accessible to social scientists is 
evident, but enough is readily available to allow significant research to begin. 
Moreover, as social scientists demonstrate their ability to do research without 
causing disruptions or embarrassment, and as they begin to produce useful 
1 See, for example, the research conducted on 72 decision-making conferences in the United States by the 

University of Michigan Conference Research Project: D. G. Marquis, H. Guetzkow and R. W. Heyns, 


“A Social Psychological Study of the Decision-making Conference’’, in H. Guetzkow (ed.), Groups, Leadership 
and Men, Pittsburgh, Carnegie Press, 1951. 
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findings, they will be given increased freedom to observe and even to experiment. 
In principle, the researcher should work as directly as possible with the 
phenomena he is studying. Such substitutes as historical records, official 
minutes, memories of the participants, and even verbatim transcripts are not 
as satisfactory as more direct data derived from observations of behaviour, 
interviews, or post-meeting reaction ratings. It has been found that certain 
non-governmental organizations are quite ready to allow the use of these 
direct methods when employed tactfully. There is also good reason to believe 
that similar co-operation may be expected from branches of the UN which 
deal with more technical problems. 
» It will certainly be some time before “secret”? aspects of conferences will 
| be made immediately accessible to social scientists. To the extent that these 
are to be studied the more indirect techniques of research will be required. 
| I believe that the most rapid advances will be made by concentrating our 
| major resources upon conferences where the phenomena are accessible. To 
) be sure, this policy postpones the investigation of some of the most important 
| practical problems. 
| Experience with “action-research” in the United States, the United King- 
| dom and a few other countries has shown that many organizations are willing 
to “try out” different procedures under conditions permitting the observation 
and measurement of the consequences. They are willing to do this because 
| they expect to benefit directly from such research. The role of the researcher 
in this type of collaboration and the skills required of him are not yet well 
defined, but, to me, this type of development, involving experimentation in . 
© the scientific sense of the term, promises rapid advances in our understanding 
» of international conferences. 


POSSIBILITY OF EMPLOYING OBJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


| The greatest advances in social science in this century have come through 
» the discovery of various ways of reducing subjectivity in the description 
of social phenomena. Along with the “objectification” of observation and 
© description (with its emphasis on inter-observer reliability and reproducibility 
© of findings) has come the possibility of measurement and quantification. 
» Research on international conferences should employ these techniques wher- 
) ever possible. Fortunately, many relevant techniques can be adapted directly 
= from research on other problems. Especially useful should be methods of 
content analysis,! standardized categories of interaction,” and rating scales.? 
There remain, of course, many features of conferences for which no objective 
» method of description has yet been developed. Great effort should be made to 

develop new methods in these areas. Until they are developed, fully satis- 
factory research on these features of conferences is not possible. 


1 B. Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1952. 

? R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Cambridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Press, 1952. 

* A. Zander, ‘Systematic Observation of Small Face-to-face Groups’’, in Marie Jahoda, M. Deutsch and S. Cook 
(eds.), Research Methods in Social Relations, New York, Dryden Press, 1951. 
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POSSIBILITY OF MANIPULATING VARIABLES 


The experimental method has been slow to develop in social science. Rarely f 
do social scientists know how to manipulate important variables in a predict. 
able manner, and even more rarely are they given the power to do so. The 
fact remains, however, that this is the most effective method of “proof” yet 
devised. An effective strategy of research will employ it to the fullest degree 
possible. Three rather different versions of the experimental method show 
real promise in research on problems of international conferences. 
It was suggested above that the approach of action-research makes ith 
possible to do some experimentation on actual conferences. Suppose that wef 
are interested in determining the effect of different degrees of formality off 
procedure upon the satisfaction of the participants. It might be possible tof 
get several conferences to operate with a degree of formality specified by the> 
social scientist. Resulting differences in satisfaction among the participants} 
might then be attributed to the experimentally imposed degrees of formality. 7 
The approach of action-research has, however, a major limitation. Evenf 
under the most favourable conditions yet devised it is not possible to mani- 
pulate all the important variables nor to modify them in a way designed tof 
interfere with the conference objectives. The method, therefore, cannot be 
used under all conditions or for all types of investigation. 
A second version of the experimental method is to conduct post hoc exper-F 
imeuts. Instead of having the social scientist manipulate the variables, this 
approach leaves the task to nature (or to the natural tendencies of the con-F) 
ference participants). The investigator seeks contrasting conditions as they 
happen to occur and proceeds to document the resulting states of affairs. 
Thus, for example, he would seek a number of conferences with highly form. 
alized procedures and a comparable set of conferences with quite informal 
procedures. He might then have each of the participants of all the conferences 
rate how satisfied he was with his conference. Any regular differences olf 
satisfaction between the two kinds of conferences might then be attributed to 
their degree of formality. This conclusion would assume, of course, that the} 
two sets of conferences were equivalent in all other important respects. This, 7 
unfortunatly, is often an unwarranted assumption. The very reason that the > 
conferences were different in the formality of procedures may also haveh 
produced different degrees of satisfaction (e.g. conflicting interests among>) 
participants may have led to formalization of procedures and to dissatisfaction} 
with the outcome of the conference). ; 
The third type of experimentation sets out to create artificial or “‘labo-P 
ratory” experiments. In this case groups are formed for experimental purposes.) 
Each group might be given a problem to solve, with half of the groups in-F% 
structed to use highly formalized procedures and half quite informal ones. If} 
the groups have been carefully matched in advance, one may be quite surf 
that resulting differences in satisfaction are created by differences of formality. f 
The major difficulty in this type of experiment is in knowing how to generalize 
to less artificial conditions. 
The safest strategy of research is to employ a variety of approaches in the 
study of the same problem. If the same results were obtained in the action-§ 
research experiment, in the post hoc experiment, and in the laboratory exper-| 
iment, one would indeed have confidence in the conclusions. 
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TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
MOBILIZATION OF RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


In the last analysis a strategy of research depends upon the availability of 
competent people to carry it out. How can really capable social scientists 
be induced to undertake research on international conferences? Three facts 
will be found to be important determinants. In the first place, most social 
scientists are only part-time researchers. Other kinds of activities make great 
demands upon their time. For this reason it is most difficult to arrange for 
them to do research on international conferences if this research requires that 
they be away from their other work for any substantial period of time. Se- 
condly, most competent researchers have an intellectual independence which 
leads them to insist that they be allowed to formulate their “own” problems 
of research. It is unlikely, therefore, that they will respond very well to a 
suggestion that they undertake ready-made projects conceived by some group 
of planners. Finally, able and experienced people are already committed 
to programmes of research so that they will have to abandon other research 
if they undertake a new topic of investigation. It will not be sufficient to 
persuade them that research on international conferences is worth while. 
They must see that it is more important than some other activity. 

In view of these considerations it would seem wise initially to approach a 
few prominent researchers, research centres, and professional organizations 
and to arouse their interest in the problem of international conferences. If 
they conclude, after exploring the possibilities, that this is an important and 
feasible area of investigation, other social scientists should be more inclined 
to initate research of this type. This first step has now been completed by 
the Social Sciences Department of Unesco. There is now consensus among 
a group of leading social scientists who have given the matter serious thought 
that research on international conferences deserves high priority. Several 
investigations have already been undertaken as a result of this stimulation. 

Any major advance in this field, however, will require the mobilization 
of organized teams of investigators. No single person can collect all the 
required data from any one full-scale international conference, and the compar- 
ative study of a satisfactory number of conferences makes the task even more 
formidable. It should be possible for international organizations (as Unesco 
has already done) to organize such teams. There would also be many advan- 
tages in establishing a programme of research on international conferences 
as a part of an existing research institution. Whatever the arrangement, 
successful research will require the full-time attention of a staff of personnel 
for an extended period of time. The mobilization of a team of “observers” 
who come together for the duration of a conference is an unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure except in the earliest exploratory phases of research. 


MORALE OF RESEARCHERS 


Throughout this essay I have touched on matters affecting the motivation 
and morale of those who undertake research on international conferences. 
I am convinced that research productivity is greatly influenced by the inves- 
tigator’s attitudes, working conditions and social setting. In organizing 
research projects, these matters deserve careful consideration. 

The productive researcher should be confident that the scientific method 
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can be applied to the phenomena under study.’ Society at large does not 
display this confidence, and it is easy for the researcher to be thrown into 
doubt. He must constantly remember that it is this faith that distinguishes 
him from the “wise men” and the intelligent men of action. Usually he is 
no more wise or intelligent than they. His contribution is the scientific 
method. 

The second feature of good morale is the possession of a realistic level of 
aspiration; don’t aspire to accomplish too much or too little. I noted earlier 
how a level of aspiration that is too high tends to immobilize action because 
it makes failure inevitable. If, on the other hand, aspirations are too low, 
there will be no challenge to the creative capacities of the social scientist and 
he will not do as much as he can. 

Finally, the investigator’s attitude toward the people he studies (his ‘“sub- 
jects’’) is crucial. This attitude will, of course, be influenced by the attitudes 
of these people toward him, and a fundamental problem of research organiz- 
ation is that of establishing a satisfactory role for the research team in relation 
to the people being studied. The fact that the researcher may be evaluating 
the behaviour of others tends to produce ambivalence and defensiveness on 
the part of the researcher and his “subjects” alike. The researcher will 
do well to guard against two temptations in his relations with his ‘subjects’. 
He should neither sit in awe of them as ‘‘power figures”’ nor should he deprecate 
them as incompetents sorely in need of :his superior knowledge. Either 
attitude is disastrous. 

Personal maturity is obviously required of the social scientist who is to do 
research directly upon important social phenomena. It, together with 
technical competence, must be sought in organizing teams for research on 
international conferences. 


This cursory analysis of problems of strategy reveals how uncertain our judg- 
ments of strategy must be at the present time. It shows, also, that research 
on international conferences is important, feasible, and, above all, challenging 
to the ingenuity and skills of social scientists. Rapid advances may be confi- 
dently expected in the coming years. 


AN EXPLORATORY EMPIRICAL STUDY 
OF THE ROLE OF CONFLICT 
IN DECISION-MAKING CONFERENCES' 


H. GuretzkKow 


Many men of world affairs want to improve the techniques used in internatio- 
nal conferences. They are especially concerned with increasing their ability 


1 See Publication No. 10 of the Conference Research Project at the University of Michigan, sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research, under the general direction of Dr. D. G. Marquis, chairman of the Psychology 
Department. 
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TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


to handle conflict within meetings among representatives of nations, so as 
to reduce the destructiveness of the conflict or even possibly to capitalize 
upon its potential for widening areas of agreement. These practitioners—men 
wise in the ways of negotiation—have often been able to deal effectively 
with conflict in international meetings. Yet, their intuitive skills in handling 
conflict are most difficult to communicate to others. As Paul-Henri Spaak 
put it, “. . . mediation will never be a science but will always remain an 


art”’.2 


The ever-hopeful social scientist of the twentieth century, however, believes 
that despite its inherent difficulty, an endeavour to understand the basic 
social processes underlying the operation of the international conference 
may be rewarding. He assumes that such understanding will lead to unthought 
of ways of remedying the destructive effects of conflict once generated. He 
hopes that fundamental knowledge of the operation of conflict in the conference 
situation may enable the practitioner to prevent more adequately its arising 
in the first place. Yet, the social sciences are still primitive, and the develop- 
ment of techniques for studying live groups, such as the decision-making 
conference is especially recent. This report on an exploratory, empirical 
study of the role of conflict in decision-making meetings is a pilot attempt 
to focus some of the theoretical problems involved in this same aspect of the 
international conference. 

It would have been most desirable that this pilot work be carried out on 
some 50 or so international conferences, but such studies of world conferences 
are difficult and expensive. With the encouragement of Professor Walter 
R. Sharp, then of the Social Sciences Department of Unesco, this exploratory 
analysis of already existing data was undertaken.? The study explored 
aspects of the operation of conflict in the small, face-to-face decision-making 
group. It tried to clarify, to a degree, the conditions under which the par- 
ticipants in a conference terminate their deliberations in consensus or in disagree- 
ment. The full technical analysis, complete with its statistical findings, is 
being published elsewhere.*? This report will record in a less quantitative 
way the conclusions from the original analysis and attempt to present sug- 
gestions which would be relevant to the field study of conflict in actual inter- 
national decision-making meetings. 


NATURE OF THE EMPIRICAL DATA 


The basic data used for this analysis of conflict within conferences were 
gathered by the Conference Research Project in the United States during 1949, 
by observing business and governmental decision-making conferences in 
operation. The analysis was based on 72 meetings involving in all about 
7oo persons. Each conference group had been operating within its parent 
organization for some months before it was observed. The groups usually 


1 E. Jackson, Meeting of Minds, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952, p. vi. 

* This special analysis was financed by Unesco, as a part of the work of the Division of International Co-operation 
of its Social Science Department. 

* H. Guetzkow and J. Gyr, “An Analysis of Conflict in Decision-Making Conferences’, Human Relations (in press). 
Grateful acknowledgement is made to Dr. J. Gyr for his work in the original analysis, to Dr. R. W. Heyns for 
his critical evaluations, and to Miss Georgia Perry for her work in checking the accuracy of our statistica] 
calculations. 
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consisted of five to twenty persons, representing a number of departments 
or bureaux within the organization, called together to make policy and 
staff decisions. The research team studied one meeting ofeach group. Before 
the meeting, background information was obtained about the group by 
interviewing its chairman. The conference research team of three well. 
trained specialists then actually observed the conference during a bona-fide 
meeting. One observer kept a running record of each intervention, who 
gave it and to whom it was directed. This observer also classified the contri- 
bution according to the function it performed in the “problem-solving”? process 
of the conference. He decided whether the remark “gave information”, 
‘‘proposed a solution’, “developed another participant’s contribution”, or 
fell into any other of the 11 classes of ‘‘problem-solving behaviours’. A second 
specialist observed the extent to which the behaviour of each participant 
was inspired by the personal, self-oriented needs of the individual—needs 
to be dominant in social situations, to express aggression against others, etc. 
He noted the incidence of behaviour based on “‘self-oriented needs”’ as con- 
trasted with behaviour arising from problem-centered or task-oriented motives. 
The third specialist made more general observations and kept a running 
record of the agenda being handled in the meeting. Immediately after the 
conference reactions to the meeting were obtained from each participant by 
questionnaire. A day or so later in the privacy of each participant’s office, 
a personal interview was used to supplement the observational and question- 
naire material. The interviewer encouraged free and full responses to 
questions concerning “‘behind-the-scenes” information about the conference 
in which the respondent had participated. A complete view of the meeting 
is obtained when all of these data are assembled into a single picture. In 
all, approximately 100 measures were employed to characterize the meeting. 
Further information about the observational techniques, the questionnaires, 
and the interview procedures is available on microfilms which have been 
prepared for the specialist who desires technical details.1 A brief summary 
of the major overall findings of the investigation may be found elsewhere. 

There are important ways in which the decision-making conference groups 
observed by conference research differ from international conferences, even 
limiting our comparison to those more informal committees and working 
parties which are so decisive in the conduct of international affairs, as con- 
trasted to the full-dress conferences of many delegates. For example, the industrial 
and governmental conferenesc actually studied had no communication prob- 
lems arising from multilinguality and few of their conflicts arose from cultural 
and national differences in perception of the conference situation. On the 
other hand, when one looks beneath the surface, there are many characteristics 
which these decision-making meetings had in common with the international 
conference. -Such factors as size, terms of reference, work-load are met in 
both types of meetings. Even as important a factor as the extent to which 


1 Instruments and Manuals, Field Observation of Business and Government Conferences, 1949, University Microfilm 
Publication No. 1904, L of C Mic. A50-226, and Raw Data and Basic Analyses for Field Observation of Business 
and Government Conferences, 1949, University Microfilm Publication No. 2791, L of C Mic. A51-852. Both of 
these films are available on loan from the following libraries: Library of Congress, University of California at 
Berkeley, University of Chicago, Cornell University, Harvard University, Joint Universities at Nashville 
University of Minnesota, University of Texas, and Yale University. 

* D. G. Marquis, H. Guetzkow and R. W. Heyns, ‘‘A Social Psychological Study of the Decision-Making Con- 
ference’, in H. Guetzkow (ed.) Groups, Leadership and Men: Research in Human Relations, Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Press, 1951. 
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each participant is bound by official instruction is found in both situations—in 
the international conference the delegate represents his country; in the in- 
dustrial conference the participant represents his operating division and often 
comes to the meetings with little freedom for action. In any case, our analysis 
of conference research data must be used with important caution. Toward 
the end of this paper, an attempt will be made to explore the extrapolability 
of our findings to the investigation of the international conference. 


DEFINITION OF CONCEPTS 


The basic question of the analysis was: Are there conditions under which 
tension or conflict within conference terminates in agreement or consensus 
among the participants, as contrasted with other conditions under which 
conflict ends in disagreement? This question demanded definition of two 
basic concepts—conflict and consensus. It further required comparison of 
groups in conflict which eventuate in consensus with those conferences in which 
conflict results in low degrees of agreement (i.e. disagreement), so that the 
conditions under which each occurs may be contrasted. 


Definition of Conflict 


After making its observation of the conferences, the research team estimated 
the extent to which the interactions of each meeting were characterized by 
important differences of opinion among the group members, intellectual or 
personal in origin. This estimate by each of the three observers was made in 
answer to the question, “How much overt conflict was there within the 
group?” On the basis of this rating it would have been possible to proceed 
directly to the task of separating the cases into those with high and those with 
low conflict and then to proceed with the analysis. 

Further exploration of the raw data, however, revealed that our measure 
of conflict was not at all unitary. It developed that there were two separable 
types of conflict, each relatively independent of the other, namely substantive 
conflict as contrasted with affective conflict. Substantive conflict is antagonism 
among participants with respect to the issues, ideas, and problems being 
discussed ; affective conflict is strife having important emotional, non-rational 
overtones. The most adequate definition of these two types of conflict, undoubt- 
edly, can be obtained by describing in more detail the operations which were 
used to appraise the extent to which each conference group was characterized 
by each type of conflict: 

1. The measure of “substantive conflict’’ was based on a tally made by the 
problem-solving observer. The tally contrasted ‘‘opposing” and “sup- 
porting” comments made by the participants to each other during the 
course of the meeting. This observer counted each time a participant’s 
verbal behaviour could be classified into one of the two classes, as defined 
herewith: 

(a) Opposing. These contributions are characterized by an opposition, 
resistance to, or disagreement with a suggestion, solution, inter- 
pretation, etc. Responses which point out obstacles, difficulties or 
objections are included here. 

(b) Supporting. These contributions serve the function of indicating 
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agreement or {approval of a suggestion or solution proposal. 
An index of “substantive conflict’ was constructed by determining 
the ratio of “opposing” contributions to the total “opposing” and “support- 
ing” comments, made in the course of the conversational “give and take”. 
Because the problem-solving observer was devoting his attention to the 
substance or content of the meeting, the measure was designated, “sub- 
stantive conflict’’. 

. The index of “affective conflict’? was an estimate made by the three 
conference observers based on a general view in response to the question, 
“To what extent did the group seem to be frustrated?” 

At first it seemed this measure would hardly be suitable for use as an 
indicator of affective conflict, for frustration may arise from many sources 
besides person-to-person conflict. However, this frustration measure was 
unrelated to non-personal frustration-inducing factors. For instance, 
there was no relation between frustration and insufficient information 
about agenda problems being considered, nor was there any relation 
between frustration and the group’s having decision-authority incom- 
mensurate with the problems being discussed. Contrariwise, the group 
frustration measure was highly related to other indices of the affective 
atmosphere of the groups. For instance, group frustration correlated 
highly with the observer’s estimate of how critical and punishing the group 
was to its members. The frustration measure was inversely related to an 
overall measure of the pleasantness of the group’s emotional atmosphere. 
Thus, it seemed justified to utilize the frustration measure as an index of 
“affective conflict.” 

The low correlation between the two specialized measures of conflict indicated 
that they are relatively separate concepts, quite independent of each other. 
That both, however, are measures of a more universal concept of conflict 
is also indicated by empirical fact. Both measures correlate substantially with 
the observer’s rating of ‘‘overt conflict”. Meetings in conflict are characterized 
by delays and blockages. Meetings in which there was above average substan- 
tive or affective conflict tended to last about half again as long as conferences 
in which there was less than average amounts of either or both types of conflict 
Thus, both measures delineate groups in which observers gained an overall 
impression of the existence of conflict and which lasted for a significantly 
longer time. 


Definition of Consensus 


Usually the minimal requirement of a decision-making conference is agreement 
upon some decisions, even though these decisions may be of varying quality. 
In the post-conference interview the participants were asked “How much 
difference was there between your final opinion(s) on the questions discussed 
and the decision(s) which the group reached?” What is implied in answers to 
this question? Groups of participants who agree with the decision may or 
may not be satisfied with the decision. When the decision is the best of a 
number of very unsatisfactory alternatives, the group may agree with it but 
be dissatisfied with it. However, there tended to be a substantial association 
between consensus on the decisions and satisfactions with the decisions among 
the groups studied. In interpreting these results the assumption must not be 
made that agreement among participants implies agreement with the decision 
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by all for the same reason. One participant may agree because the decision 
means more finances for his division, while another may agree because the 
same decision means less work for his unit. 

Conflict as defined in this study is therefore not a single, unified thing. 
It consists of at least two relatively independent components. Our basic 
question now needed to be reformulated as two: (a) Under what conditions 
is substantive conflict resolved in consensus or disagreement; and (b) Under 
what conditions is affective conflict terminated in agreement or disagreement? 
It may be that certain conditions will influence the conference’s process 
identically, whether the conflict is substantive or affective. But this question 
is empirical and cannot be answered on a priori grounds. 


DESIGN OF THE ANALYSIS 


The design for our analysis divided the groups in conflict into two classes, those 
which terminate in consensus and those which end in disagreement. Likewise, 
it provided that there be two classes of groups in conflict, those in substantive 
and those in affective conflict. 

Theoretically, there are eight classes in all. It is empirically possible that 
neither type of conflict terminates in consensus. If such were the case, then 
two of the eight classes would be empty. Such is not the case. The number 
of conferences falling within each class is presented in Table I. 


Table I. Number of Conference Groups within each Class. 





. Consensus Disagreement 
Conflict (High Agreement) (Low Agreement) 





High Substantive. .. . 2. «© «© «© & >» 13 
Mer -Aective cs. ke 9 
Low Substantive . . . . . . +. «© 19 
OW “Alleges 20 





The analysis would be adequate had we concerned ourselves only with the 
four high conflict classes specified in Table I. Yet it was interesting to check 
whether the same conditions which are conducive to high agreement or low 
agreement in groups in high conflict also operate in groups having little 
conflict, the classes enumerated in Table I. Data obtained in analysis of this 
complementary set of classes with low conflict were helpful in guiding inter- 
pretation of the results obtained in the classes with high conflict. 

Ordinary statistical procedures were used to determine which conditions 
were associated with high or low agreement in the various classes of groups. 
First, it was necessary to choose which of the over 100 measures available 
might be of interest and should be subjected to analysis. Approximately 
half of them seemed relevant, in the sense that some relatively sound social 
psychological hypotheses might be given in support of their being factors or 
conditions which might ‘make a difference’ in determining whether the 
conflict ended in consensus or disagreement. Given a particular measure, 
its average for the groups in each class was computed. An index of the varia- 
bility (the standard deviation) was also calculated. These two statistics made 
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it possible to determine, through the use of the ‘“‘T-test”, whether a difference 
between high and low agreement within groups in high or low conflict, 
substantive or affective, was statistically significant and would rarely have 
occurred by chance. Throughout this paper, only those results which might 
have occurred 5 or less times out of a 100 chances are reported. 


RESULTS 


The distribution of the cases among the eight classes, as presented in Table I, 
is one of the most interesting results of the analysis. Groups in both types of 
conflict, substantive or affective, tend to terminate in disagreement. And, 
more important, there is no differential tendency of either type of conflict to 
eventuate in disagreement. Groups in substantive conflict are as prone to end 
in disagreement as those in affective conflict. 

In working with such a complex phenomenon as conflict in a decision- 
making conference, it is useful to postulate two kinds of factors—those which 
operate to increase disagreement within the group and those which tend to 
promote agreement. The relative strength of these two types of forces will 
determine whether a meeting in conflict will end with relatively more agree- 
ment or disagreement. The following summary of the empirical findings 
attempts to integrate the results using this frame of reference: 

“There are a number of conditions under which both types of conflict 
—substantive and affective—result in consensus. There are also striking and 
significant differences between groups in conflict in the factors which were 
associated with agreement. A group in substantive conflict tends to reach 
agreement by emphasizing those factors which positively promote agreement. 
A group in affective conflict tends to reach agreement by reducing those 
forces which make for disagreement.” 

The remainder of this paper documents the generalizations just made. 
In addition, it hypothesizes the existence of a third type of factor, namely. 
behaviours which restrain the forces of the factors generating disagreement, 
In interpreting these findings, the limitations common to other observational 
studies apply to this one. Especially important is it to stress that, when two 
phenomena are observed to occur concomitantly, it is impossible to determine 
which event is the cause and which is the effect. However, the results of this 
analysis are more useful for further work if they are interpreted hypothetically 
as cause-and-effect relationships. They are then framed in such a way that 
the next steps toward verification are more apparent. This paper presents no 
proof whatsoever that the relationships hypothesized as causal are actuallysuch. 


Conditions under which Both Types of Conflict Tend to End in Consensus 


There are a number of conditions under which both substantive and affective 
conflict tend to lead toward agreement rather than disagreement. The strongest 
relationship discovered in the analysis is the force with which the self-oriented 
or personal needs of the conference participants (++4)! promote disagreement, 
regardless of the intensity of the conflict. The self- or ego-oriented needs of 


1 These numbers (and sometimes letters) refer to the group variable code used in working up the raw data, as 
presented in the microfilm (No. 2791) noted above. 
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a participant express themselves in many ways in the social interaction which 
* constitutes a conference. Some persons express such needs by verbally arguing 
with others; some need to dominate the scene. Expression of these needs in a 
conference, either in an overt fashion or in more subtle, hidden ways, does not 
| promote agreement. However, when these self-needs are satisfied through 
rewarding personal interrelations within the conference itself (+485), there is a 
| significant tendency for the groups to come to agreement, especially when 
» intense conflict prevails. 

A positive affective atmosphere in a meeting is an important condition for 
bringing conferences in conflict toward agreement. The overall pleasantness 
© of the meeting (+20) as seen by the observers created a climate conducive 
| to agreement when either substantive or affective conflict was present in rather 
) large amounts. The pleasantness was not helpful, however, in producing 
} agreement when there was little conflict in the meeting. The participants 
) thernselves were aware of this atmosphere (+45). They tell of their recognizing 
the “necessity for unified action”’ and felt ‘a willingness to give and take”’. 

The factors mentioned up to this point are concerned with motivational and 
emotional aspects of the meeting. Another area of importance is the intelli- 
gibility of the problem-solving activities of the meeting. Those meetings in 
which the discussion is orderly in its treatment of topics (+76), without back- 
tracking to previously discussed issues, tended to end in agreement, despite 
large amounts of substantive or affective conflict. When participants discussed 
but one issue at a time, instead of simultaneously dabbling in two or three, 
it was more possible for the group to reach consensus. The ability of the 
members to understand what each was saying (467) led to agreement. When 
participants knew the vocabulary the others were using, when they talked 
on a common conceptual level, high conflict tended to end in consensus. 


Summary. Motivational, emotional, and intellective factors served to create 
conditions in the conference which lead to agreement, even when the meeting 
was characterized by either substantive or affective conflict. The relative 
absence of strong self-oriented needs decreased disagreement. The satisfaction 
| of the self-needs, the positiveness of the meeting’s affective atmosphere, and 
| greater intelligibility in problem-solving were all found to operate toward 
| consensus in groups permeated by either type of conflict. 


Conditions under which Substantive Conflict Tends to End in Consensus 


Some conditions existing in the conference situation resulted in strengthening 
| the tendency toward agreement only in those groups with high substantive 
conflict. These same factors, however, are not significantly related to agreement 
when the groups compared were high in affective conflict. 

This is an age in which there is increasing recognition of the impact of non- 
| rational and “the unreasonable” forces in social affairs. And it is easy to 
overlook time-worn propositions stemming from other centuries. From the 
“rationalism” of the period of the enlightenment comes the argument that 
agreement often can be obtained through examination of the facts. What 
happens in conflict when the facts are available and when they are used? 
Two measuring devices were used to appraise the role which factual inform- 
ation played in the conference. From the group’s chairman an appraisal of 
each participant’s specialized knowledge about the problems considered at 
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the meeting was obtained (#108). This gave an approximate index to the 


amount of factual knowledge and background which was available in the ; 


group, because of the particular persons included in the conference group 


During the course of the meeting itself the observers noted the extent to which | 
the participants used the overtly factual background potentially available [ 


in their discussion (+74). 


Comparison of the high agreement and low agreement groups reveals : 
that facts resolve substantive conflict but do not significantly influence affect- 7 


ive conflict. Those groups which have more expertise available and which 


then utilize this knowledge are those whose substantive conflict ends in f 


consensus. 


These results are collaborated and made more understandable by analysing [ 


the behaviour of the leader. Chairmen in groups in high substantive conflict 
which resulted in consensus did three times as much seeking for information 
of an objective factual nature from members of their groups as did chairmen 


in such groups which ended in disagreement (#+ISC). This type of difference : 


in the chairman’s behaviour between agreeing and disagreeing groups was 
not obtained among groups in affective conflict. 


Sela 


Other, more pervasive intellectual processes served as conditions under [ 


which substantive conflict led to agreement. When the give and take was | 


thorough and efficient (#70), there was more agreement. The group at | 
such times rapidly penetrated to the core of its agenda problems. Its chairman | 


would help dissipate substantive conflict by proposing twice as many tentative 
solutions to the problem in hand (+SP-C) asiscustomary. Insuch circumstances 
there was a significant tendency for the members to address their contributions 
to the chairman (+60) rather than to each other or the group as a whole. 


The intellectual forces which served to transform substantive conflict into | 


agreement were reinforced by emotional factors. These augmented those 
affective conditions mentioned above (IV-A) as being conducive to agreement [7 


in meetings saturated by either substantive or affective conflict. These special 


conditions, operating only in the case of substantive conflict, involve the F 


person-to-person relations existing between the participants. When the [ 


members of the group seem to like each other personally (+21) substantive 
conflict tends to be more easily resolved into agreement. The attractions the 
participants feel for each other on the basis of personal characteristics aids 
in bringing agreement. This friendliness permeates their problem-solving 
activities. The participants show warmth towards each other and are willing 
to support one another (+24). They encourage full expression of personal 
opinions, without restrictions. 


Summary. The special conditions which serve to terminate substantive conflict 
in agreement were largely intellectual: availability and utilization of facts 
and efficient problem-solving procedures. These intellectual techniques were 
given full opportunity to operate when the personal interrelationships existing 
among the participants were warm, friendly, and non-restrictive. All of 
these conditions increased the factors making for agreement. 


Conditions under which Affective Conflict Tends to End in Consensus 


As was developed above, groups in affective conflict share some conditions in 
common with groups in substantive conflict which are conductive to agreement. 
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Like groups in substantive conflict, there are also several conditions which 
uniquely influence the operation of groups in affective conflict. But instead 
of positively reinforcing the tendency toward agreement, these factors are 
interpretable as reducing the forces toward disagreement. And in so doing, 
the forces toward consensus already present in the groups are allowed to 
become predominant. 

Conditions which allow the group to withdraw from the problems being 
encountered on the agenda aid in making stronger the existing forces toward 
agreement. When the problems included on the agenda of groups having 
affective conflict are independent of each other and need no integration into 
a single, final decision (+77), there is a reduction in the tendency of the group 
toward disagreement. The device of postponing consideration of particular 
items already under discussion (+41) is another technique used by groups in 
affective conflict for obtaining consensus. Although there was decided variation 
among the groups in using these techniques, those groups in affective conflict 
which terminated with more agreement did about five times as much post- 
poning of agenda items as did groups ending with less agreement. Employment 
of these two techniques—tackling only unrelated, quasi-independent problems, 
and postponing consideration of conflict-producing agenda items—severely 
limits the ability of the conference to carry out its work. Yet, under some 
circumstances, the very existence of the group itself would be threatened if 
the disrupting tendencies became too great. 

Groups in affective conflict employed yet another technique for reaching 
consensus. This device is similar to the two mentioned above, in that it causes 
withdrawal from the problem situation. It differs in being concerned with the 
individual participant’s, rather than the group’s, relation to the problem. 
When the participants as individuals have less interest in the discussions, 
become inattentive, as evidenced by such withdrawal activities as doodling 
and private conversations with neighbouring group members, then there 
is more likelihood that disagreement will be lessened (+1). 

Because the members of groups with affective conflict are continuously 
in interpersonal clash, it is reasonable to find that a reduction in the sheer 
quantity of interpersonal relations reduces the tendency toward disagreement. 
It was discovered in this analysis that groups in which the participants tended 
to confine their interactions to fewer members of the group (+113) were more 
successful in avoiding eventual disagreement. There are other group charac- 
teristics which reinforce this interpretation of how the tendency toward inter- 
personal isolation worked. When the members of the group tend to be alike 
in terms of the functions each performed in the meeting (+50), there is little 
interdependence among the participants. And hence, there is less tendency 
for interaction between the participants. Being similar to each other in terms 
of the activities each participant performs in the course of the discussion, 
avoidance of interpersonal contact is feasible. In those aspects of group 
functioning involving activities per se, there was considerably less interdepend- 
ence in groups (475) which terminated in more agreement. There was less 
tendency for members in groups in high affective conflict to perform specialized 
problem-solving roles. Less often did a participant become the “‘information- 
giver” or the “solution-proposer’’. 

At first glance it might seem feasible to interpret the findings just presented 
as follows: When the agenda consists of small, quasi-independent problems 
(#77), the agenda is easy and arouses little conflict. When the controversial 
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items are postponed (+41), how can there be disagreement? When no one 
cares (#1), any decisions go. In other words, when thereare no issues, is it surpri- 
sing that there is no disagreement? This type of an interpretation neglects one 
imperative factor: That the groups being considered were rated by the obser- 
vers as having above average affective conflict (+452) in them throughout the 
meeting. They were undifferentiated in the amount of overt conflict exhibited 
(453) from the groups in high substantive conflict. This overt conflict had to be 
handled in some way, if the meeting were to end in consensus. The conflict 
was reduced by withdrawal—the forces tending toward conflict were restrained 
by retreating. In the absence of conflict-accentuating forces, whatever positive 
forces existed in the situation eventuated in consensus. 


Summary. There were no specific conditions in groups in high affective conflict 
which reinforced the tendencies within the group toward reaching agreement. 
Instead, the analysis disclosed only factors which were interpretable as reducing 
the force of the tendencies toward disagreement. There was a striking pro- 
clivity of the groups to withdraw from the problem itself—either by taking 
little interest in it or postponing its consideration. The participants also 
reduced their tendency to disagreement by developing interpersonal isolation. 
This inclination to have a restricted range of person-to-person contact was 
reinforced by the tendency for the participants to be much alike ia the functions 
they performed in the meeting, so that little interdependence was necessary. 


The Negative Findings: Conditions which did not Influence the Tendencies toward 
Consensus or Disagreement 


To this point, all of the findings mentioned have been of factors which ‘‘make 
a difference” in determining whether substantive or affective conflict will 
eventuate in consensus or diagreement. Out of the 54 factors which were 
examined, approximately, one-half of them were significantly associated 
with differences in consensus and disagreement. Some of the factors which 
failed to show a relationship were examined on the basis of only vague 
hunches. However, there were two sets of conditions whose failure to accom- 
pany differences in agreement-disagreement were surprising. 

It was thought originally that the group’s formal procedures should reduce 
the tendency to disagreement. Historically, parliamentary procedures have 
evolved as machinery to bring agreement out of conflict. It was expected that 
the formality of the group’s procedure (+73) would reduce the impact of 
interpersonal clash which occurs in groups in affective conflict. Although 
interpersonal isolation was helpful in reducing disagreement, it was surprising 
to find that a procedure which would be expected to “‘guard”’ the participant 
in the discussion was not related to the eventual extent of disagreement. 
Protective formal interrelationships (+22) did not reduce disagreement in 
either the substantive or affective conflict groups. 

The other set of factors unexpectedly having no association with agreement 
or disagreement were related to characteristics of the agenda being considered 
by the groups in conflict. It was hypothesized that groups with problems 
which needed urgent solution would tend to come to agreement (413). Such 
was not the case, even though on theoretical grounds one might suppose the 
forces to disagreement might be restrained by strong needs to come to decision. 
Although there was a decided tendency for meetings with urgent items on 
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their agenda to complete more of the items they considered, the participants 
did not reach any more or any less consensus in such meetings than in those 
having less urgent items on the agenda. The importance of the agenda problem 
to the welfare of the organization (+16) also had no bearing upon the way 
in which the conflict was handled. It was hypothesized that the groups with 
the more important problems would tend to have more difficulty in reaching 
agreement. Such groups would tend to do a more thorough job of exploring 
all facets of the problem and need information often not available. It was also 
thought that members of such groups, inasmuch as their careers were at 
stake, would tend toward more disagreement by unconsciously interjecting 
self-needs into the discussion. Then participants would emotionally invest 
their substantive arguments and become more stubborn and persistent in 
maintaining contrary positions. The results of the analysis show these 
suppositions were unfounded. 


COMMENT 


This analysis was designed to explore only a single facet of the problem of 
decision-making conferences—that of the conditions under which conflict 
in such conferences can lead to consensus among the participants. The part- 
icular conferences studied—those of executives in business and government in 
the United States—further limit the applicability of these findings. The fact 
that single meetings of a relatively large number of groups were studied rather 
than making, life-histories of a few conference-groups creates another restric- 
tion. Only with full recognition of these limitations, can the results of the 
analysis prove useful to others. 

Although one often gives lip-service to the adage that social phenomena are 
especially complicated, one’s experimental and analytical designs often veil 
the complexity, handling it as an “error” variance. In this field study 
the complexity of the subject was penetrated to an extent, with some 
unanticipated consequences. For instance, ‘at first it seemed that conflict 
was a relatively unitary concept. Yet most of the more specialized condi- 
tions, holding only for one type of conflict, would have been missed had 
the analysis been completed without making a distinction between substantive 
and affective conflict. 

Another example is found in the oversimplification we at first made of the 
way various variables operate within the conference situation. Our original 
plan for the analysis was cast entirely in terms of conditions which make for 
agreement. Now it seems that at least two other mechanisms must be con- 
sidered: (a) factors which make for disagreement (as the self-oriented needs) 
and (b) conditions which hold these factors in control (as interpersonal iso- 
lation) so that the forces for agreement which do exist can operate more 
affectively. This conceptualization of the way in which intra-conference ten- 
sion works is more complicated, but perhaps is necessary in order to describe 
conference events as they actually exist. Perhaps the results of this study are 
useful in dramatizing the extreme care which must be taken to avoid over- 
simplification when one tackles the analysis of international conference 
processes. 
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EXTRAPOLAT:ONS 


This exploratory study of the conditions under which conflict in a conference | 
may be harmful or helpful was based upon data gathered from the observation | 
of a considerable number of decision-making meetings in government and [ 


business in the United States. Although there are, without any doubt, some 


most significant differences between these decision-making meetings and the | 
international conference, it was asserted above that there were also many [ 
similarities. Let us now loosely test the “face-validity” of our findings by [ 


noting the way in which the social processes or mechanisms uncovered in this 

analysis would seem to apply to the face-to-face meetings of international 

representatives. 

1. Study of conference conflict revealed that it is not a single entity, but 
rather consisted of two relatively unrelated traits. ‘““Substantive conflict” 


was found associated with opposition among participants, deriving from | 


the content of the agenda. ‘‘Affective conflict’? was found to be emotional 
tension generated by interpersonal struggle. Occurrence of at least these 
two types of conflict in the international meeting could well be checked 
in future studies. Although usually attention traditionally centres on the 


substantive issues, as dramatized in the “conflict of interests” among || 


nations, gradually we become more aware that affective strife plays also 
an important role in determining the affairs of nations. 

. The analysis delineated certain conditions which were associated with high 
agreement in groups in either substantive or affective conflict. It was found 
there when there is little expression of personal, self-oriented needs, there 
is more agreement—and, further, that whenever the expressed self-needs 
are satisfied during the course of the meeting itself, there is more consensus. 
Both of these conditions would seem to be worth exploring in an intensive 
study of the international conference. The prevalent habit in international 
affairs to personify the nation-state as an integrated entity capable of 
anthropomorphic behaviours may be symptomatic of the extent to which 
the nation’s delegate is cloaking his own needs as the needs of his country. 
It is common knowledge among personnel people in Foreign Offices that 
members of a country’s diplomatic corps often are seeking foreign service 
because of an unsatisfactory personal adjustment in the homeland. The 
hypothesis that domestic political activities are at times an expression of 
quasi-psychopathologies has been confirmed by Lasswell. 

More agreement resulted when there was a generally pleasant atmosphere 
and the participants recognized the need for unified action. This finding, 
on the surface, seems directly applicable to the study of international 
conference technique. Perhaps part of the accord found in Anglo-American 
dealings, where the differences in “national interests” are actually quite 
appreciable, is explainable through this type of ‘‘atmosphere” variable. 
The radical transformation in the meaning of conflict which may be induced 
by a change in overall frame of reference is an established generalization 
of the psychology of social perception. 

Our analysis indicated that more consensus is reached when the group’s 
problem-solving activity is understandable, orderly, and focused on one 
issue at a time. The tremendous semantic difficulties which arise in 
international conferences would seem to be an important seed-bed of 
conflict certainly worthy of investigation. The interminable delays 
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arising from the interpolated translations would seem to disorganize the 
problem-solving in many a working party. Current traditions of formality 
in the ordering of the sequence of speech-makers would be worthy of 
investigation as an important disrupter of the international conference. 

. Our analysis of the conference research data also revealed certain condi- 
tions which were associated with high agreement in groups in substantive 
conflict, which, however, did not hold for groups in affective conflict. It 
was discovered that groups tend to come to more agreement when facts 
are available and used and when the chairman, through frequently pro- 
posing solutions, aids the group in penetrating its agenda-problems. On 
the basis of existing evidence, it would seem the international conference 
is seldom bothered with an absence of facts. Often, in fact, the document- 
ation of an international conference is almost too profuse. The formal 
sterility of the chairman in a plenary session, as contrasted with his activity 
in informal, secret inter-nation sessions, suggests that this variable may 
be of considerable importance in the consensus-getting functions of inter- 
national conferences. 

. The conference research data yielded disappointing results with respect 
to those conditions uniquely associated with high agreement in groups in 
affective conflict. It was found that the parties in the conference tended 
to reach consensus only if they withdrew from the conflict in various 
ways. This withdrawal type of behaviour is typical of the international 
conflict — consider, for example, the international conference’s proclivity 
toward procedural rather than substantive questions. There is also the 
endless postponing of further meetings, as occurred in the Korean stalemate 
conferences. 

. The negative findings obtained in the conference research data are pro- 
vocative with respect to their implications as regards the operation of the 
international conference. The startling lack of influence of the traditional 
parliamentary procedures—procedures which historically were devised 
to handle situations of intense conflict—upon eventual consensus is certainly 
worthy of further exploration in field work in international meetings. The 
entire legalistic tradition in international affairs posits as basic the notion 
that parliamentary procedures are conducive to widening areas of agree- 
ment among conflicting parties. 

Another example of the puzzling nature of our negative findings is the fact 
that the urgency and importance of the agenda problems to the parties con- 
cerned seem not to result in either more or less than average consensus. With 
the constant failure of disarmament conferences over the last two centuries, 
some have thought that agreement was impossible because of the imperative 
characteristic of self-defence endeavours. Is it possible that other, more subtle 
factors were operating in these international conferences to prevent greater 
amounts of consensus? 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that this report of an analysis of conflict in governmental and 
business conferences will be helpful to future research on the technique of 
the international conference. Examination of the results in terms of their 
applicability to the international conference seemed to produce many 
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comparabilities between the two types of meetings, despite their considerable 
superficial differences. Perhaps this result is typical of convergent developments 
in the natural sciences, wherein phenomena which look different at t!:e outset, 
later turn out to have fundamental similarities in their underlying mechanisms, 
If so, then many of the rapidly gathering findings on the nature of group 
processes—as illustrated in the recent work in industrial sociology and group 
dynamics—may be useful in the study of the international conference. Per- 
haps it is true that the international conference is not a unique type of group, 
but is only a special arrangement of a basic set of social factors. If such is 
the case, then much of our increasing knowledge of basic social processes is 
worthy of examination for the leads it will give us in understanding this 
particular embodiment of such basic variables, namely, the international 
conference. 


A FUNCTIONAL 
APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


W. LINE 


INTRODUCTION 


In order to study the international conference as a factor contributing to 
international collaboration, a systematic theoretical framework is essential. 
This is scientific common sense. 

To arrive at such a framework, we must set forth clearly what is intended 
in practical action. The specific intent, as herein stated, may not be accept- 
able to al] who are concerned with the general problem under consideration. 
Similarly, the systematic framework that is presented as appropriate to the 
stated intent, may be accepted or rejected by those who examine the proposed 
framework itself. Neither of these two objections is fundamental. Rather, 
there is challenged the reader’s judgment as to whether, given the intent, the 
systematic approach is appropriate. To demand a differently stated purpose 
in our endeavour is perfectly legitimate; but in so doing, there remains at 
all times an obligation to fit the proposed scientific action-system to the 
intent. 

1. The international conference can become both a medium and a measure 
of international collaboration. 

. A particular conference is at all times to be regarded, not as an event in 
itself, but rather as a representation, at a given time, of an irresistible, 
irrepressible ¢lan, which manifests itself in the active growth towards 
internationalism. 

. While matters of immediate proficiency may demand executive and 
organizational attention, these are only indirectly relevant to our ultimate 
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concern. There must at all times be a focus on long-term considerations; 
can we observe and stimulate progress towards internationalism-in-action? 
. It is believed that the introduction of multilateral action through the 
conference technique, is fundamentally a reflection of the élan towards 
internationalism. It is believed, further, that constant respect for this 
assumption is important, and that the élan can thereby be enhanced, or if 
necessary, created. 
5. It is believed that social science partnership can enhance or even create 
such an élan. 
A systematic framework appropriate to this intent constitutes the content of 


this section. 


BASIS OF THE APPROACH 


If we accept the foregoing intent, and wish to take it out of the unfathomable 
of vitalism (and therefore try to do something about it), there appears to be 
only one scientific frame of reference ready, at this moment of history, to 
contain it. This is the frame of reference known as “human (or inter-personal) 
relations”.} 

Our problem, therefore, reduces itself to the human relations aspects of 
international conferences. It is just as scientifically simple (though artistically 
and philosophically complex) as that. 

Accordingly, our first constructive task is to clarify what we herein under- 
stand the essential scientific significance of human relations to be. The inter- 
national conference as a particular current form of inter-personal human 
behaviour may then admit of serious scrutiny. 

The fundamental base of our reference is Harry Stack Sullivan, in his 
profound faith that inter-personal relations constitute the significant ground 
of human development. The functional or dynamic counters of value in 
inter-personal relations stem from Freud (though, on the whole, negatively, 
e.g. hostility) ; from Allport (at his best, completely positive, e.g. participation) ; 
to some extent from Lewin, who taught us that tension-vectors are both 
restrictive and growth-producing. The moral purpose of our endeavour is 
epitomized in the writings of Fromm. 

Let us start with Fromm. It is apt that we should do so, for many reasons. 
Chief among those reasons is perhaps the unquestionable fact that Fromm 
has expressed, more forcefully than any other, one of the basic concerns of 
all the social sciences . . . the concern about the emergence of the author- 
itarian figure in modern (particularly Western) culture.” 

That Fromm has done this, is probably the most significant hope yet made 
manifest in the whole realm of multi-disciplinary partnership—a partnership 
which the Unesco studies of international conferences sensed to be demanded, 
yet acknowledged as unknown territory. Lippman, among others, viewing 
the fragmentation of “the sciences”’ since the parent-role of natural philosophy 
became the grand-parent role of the philosophic almshouse—particularly 
since Pasteur, Darwin and the Industrial Revolution—has sought to synthetize 


1 The emphatic tone of the paragraph stems from the conviction that the late Harry Stack Sullivan gave an 
epoch-making advance to the social and political sciences, when he defined psychology as thescience of inter- 


personal relations. 
* See the thesis of Fromm’s Escape from Freedom and the problem set by Fromm’s Man for Himself. 
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modern aspirant trends by his thesis ‘a return to religion”. Thus, also, the 
disquietude of Monseignor Shean; the peace of mind synthesis of Freud 
and Christ by Liebman; du Nouy’s “Human Destiny”. Fromm is quite 
different, in a class by himself. He has sensed that whereas the social and 
political sciences, in their adolescent emergence from moral philosophy, began 
to talk in specialized tongues, they now have reached a stage where at least 
they have common concerns. Freudianism helped them to desire a common 
language, or at least a common motif. But a common language or motif 
could succeed only in undoing the value of emergent, scientific individuality. 
Fromm crystallized two things: (a) human (including, of course, social) 
development; (b) common concerns among the different sciences about the 
difficulties (manifest by society) in human development. He has illustrated 
the second by his trenchant analysis of authoritarianism in inter-personal 
relations, which gives us a lead to his first vision also. 

What Bertrand Russell has been to physical science, in attempting to offer 
some synthesis of its fragmentation, Fromm now is to the social sciences. He 
offers the challenge of a co-ordinate social science reflecting back a contribution 
to moral philosophy itself. 

The authoritarian dilemma is more than an illustration of a concern 
common to all of the social and political sciences. It is, in Fromm, a fun- 
damental problem in inter-personal dynamics and personal development. 
Briefly stated, it stems from the inevitable fact that every human infant is 
born younger than his society, and starts his individual life dependent upon 
the mother. There is thus isolated for examination the older-younger 
inter-personal relationship—a prototype relationship that remains dominant 
in personality and character manifestations throughout the life span, as well 
as symbolizing the development-to-greater-maturity élan. 

If this be so, the problem for us reduces itself to the distinction between the 
hopeful, helpful, healthful manifestations of the older-younger relationship, on 
the one hand, and those that impede personal development, and thence delimit 
inter-personal partnership, on the other. To clarify this distinction we must, 
obviously, engage ourselves in a fundamental issue of a moral or ethical sort. 

Ethics have only recently become divorced from studies of personal experience. 
In the days of Plato, the nature of man was assumed to be a moral nature. 
Indeed, the cosmos was, in its entirety, a purposeful, value-saturated entity. 
Whether as Being or Becoming, it symbolized purpose. And purpose and 
value are ultimately one. The Baconian twist of thought whereby the event 
was valuable in itself, led us to revere the term fact but only because somehow 
or other facts were interrelated, and therefore could not stand alone. By 
the seeming solidarity of isolated facts, or events, however, the realm of value 
was denied to science — even hypotheses had to be viewed from thes tandpoint 
of causality. 

Psychology took this drastic step in the nineteenth century, before its 
natural science brethren had realized the import of their like action some 
three centuries earlier. Once psychology, unchecked by its moral-philosophy 
parent, did this, there soon became evident the inevitable circumstance that 
value, denied to behaviouristic human science, was taken for granted as 
inhering in the institutions within whose framework behaviour took place. 
Thus, in an industrialized culture, work, production, thrift, financial advance- 


1 This is the role Lawrence K. Frank is also playing to great effect in our time. 
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ment, honesty-within-stock-market-limits, etc., became not only values, but 
virtues; in a public-demanded and tax-supported compulsory school system, 
being quiet, obedient, attentive to the teacher, efficient in counting and 
spelling, etc., likewise. Virtue descended from its lofty porch, the soul of 


| man, and took up its position as a symbol of institutionalism. 


Thus it happened that virtue became encased in “ideals”, abstract goals, 
unattainable, yet the supposed objects of human striving. They had no part 
in human striving itself. 

Freud exposed all this. He at least toyed with the idea that thrift, for 
example, could, in psychological reality, be a manifestation of anal-eroticism; 
which means, in essence, that the older-younger dependency was resented 
at the level of evacuation; a flexible human soul, anchored by twentieth- 
century plumbing as an authoritarian symbol of parenthood! 

Yet Freud’s concern with morality was secondary to his concern for indivi- 
dual ease and comfort. It was here that he stopped short, in our argument. 
It remained for others, like Fromm, to develop his contribution. The synthesis 


= of human satisfaction with overall morality-in-experience, is the challenge 
) of the modern social-scientific age. 


How may this synthesis be envisaged? Obviously any frame of reference 
designed to approach so vast an undertaking will be inadequate, incomplete, 
unsatisfactory to philosophers and to all who seek an answer to the riddle of 
the universe. Happily, however, our task is but to set enquiry in motion, 
not to provide the end-product of scientific research. 

It is important, however, that we seize upon a fruitful method of search. 


> Fromm, in selecting the authoritarian-participant distinction in human 


relations; in delineating the setting of that distinction as essentially an older- 
younger context; in demanding that human satisfaction be related, con- 
ceptually, to morality-in-experience; in seeing development as essentially a 
psychological concept, and hence, to him, a matter of inter-personal relations, 


i has, we believe, provided the basis of such a method for multi-disciplinary 


attack on the international collaboration problem. 

Let us look at this method further, and endeavour to make it clear. Our 
field of practical interest is the international conference; not the conference 
process in abstraction, but as a medium of enhancing international collabor- 
ation. Quite obviously, even at a preliminary glance, some conferences appear 
to be dominated by the restrictions placed upon the delegates by the national 
governments whom they represent; others appear to be less dominated 
by national vested interests. Should we not, therefore, engage the social 
scientists in studying the less dominated conferences first?4 

Our frame of reference would at once lead us to say, no. To avoid coming 
to grips with national—or any other—form of authoritarian restriction on 
inter-personal participation, would be to avoid the whole issue. It may even 
be that the national and ideological forms of authoritarianism are the easiest, 
since less subtle, to expose, and to understand; just as the Freudians have 
found it necessary to select crass parent domination as an initial point of 
attack in elucidating the basic principles of psychopathology and psycho- 
therapy. Only later may we expect to tackle the conference process where 
the authoritarian restrictions of the delegates stem from the subtleties of pro- 
fessional allegiance or of the types of everyday customs currently in moral 


? The Sharp Report appears to answer this question affirmatively. 
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conflict. If there are obvious authoritarianisms in international affairs, let 


them be examined. We may, of course, find them difficult to overcome, but} 


not difficult to understand. 
At this point, it would appear to be relevant to return for a moment, to 
the earlier Unesco studies (see page 379). There has been an air of the expert 


about them, particularly in some instances—expert, that is, in the sense of} 


& 


manipulation and action-recommendation. Enquiry is a scientific matter, J 
and in that sense the social sciences have a legitimate-specialized role to play. } 
But to aspire immediately to corrective or therapeutic action, is quite another | 


matter. When this latter is attempted too soon, the danger is that value- 
judgments will be made without adequate consideration of the basis of the 


judgments; recommendations will attend to immediate details without [7 
reflecting a frame of reference; formule for immediate remedies will displace | 
a philosophy of the total process; the observer will play the role of the witch 7 
doctor. The field of child study has too often reflected all this. Our contention |7 


is that we need to be clear on the process to be observed, and the frame of 
reference appropriate to its observation. In consequence, the 1951 report 
is not a series of recommendations to the International Agencies whose meet- 
ings were attended by the Unesco team of observers but, rather, some 


first steps towards and basic considerations necessary to scientific observ. 7 


ation in the field as a whole. We were not observing WHO, ILO, etc.; rather 
we attempted to observe the process of observing, and are accordingly 


addressing ourselves to those bodies likely to sponsor observation of inter- | 
national conferences. When our professional lines are clear, then, but only then, § 
can we hope to contribute to the development of international collaboration 


through the conference procedure. 
The tendency to rely upon or act in accordance with authoritarian rigidities 


and patterns, whether they stem from institutionalism (nationalism, govern- 
ment, professional allegiance, current custom and mode, rules of pro- | 
cedures, etc.) or from ideological, philosophical, religious orthodoxies, will 7 


reflect itself in many ways (hostility, rebellion, filbuster, veto, resentment, 
sensitiveness, hurt, offended amour-propre, depression, obsequiousness, moodi- 
ness, obstinacy, inconsistency, aggression against people or groups, etc.). 
It is believed that all manifestations, however, can be subsumed under the 


general heading of “withdrawal from the corporate field” towards a non- [) 
participant isolationism, ultimately complete individualism. If this be so, the 7 
point has obvious relevance—though negative in reference—to our major [7 


objective, total collaboration. 


On the more positive side, it is obviously not enough to concern ourselves f 


with the mere removal of authoritarianism—the negative influences on 
personal and group development. We must contribute within our frame of 
reference, to the understanding of self and group enhancement. Fortunately, 
again, we have an invaluable guide to hand in the work of Allport, particularly 
through his most mature concept, participation. 

Participation is obviously an inter-personal matter, yet at the same time 
makes inter-personalism a group affair. This latter distinction adds definitely 
to the otherwise limited conceptions of psychiatric inter-personalism. 

Most discussions of group have hitherto grown out of instinct theory (cf. 
Hart’s herd instinct theory; mob psychology, in particular ‘Psychologie 


des foules’”” of Le Bon, etc.). Group-therapy in more recent times is on the | 


whole only a variant derivative of the same systematic position. Group- 
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dynamics promises well to fall into the same type of obsolescence. (The 
substitution of “mechanisms” for instincts or habits adds nothing to the picture.) 

It is in this context, which could and should be elaborated, that Allport’s 
participation stands apart as the type of new insight that marks real discovery. 


} The stepping stone he used, in discarding all previous approaches to person- 


ality, was his bold concept, the “functional autonomy of motives’’.! 

Let us therefore look at the term group in the new light of participation, 
which, we believe, happily displaces the conception of group as it grows out 
of the bipolarism of instinct theory. 

From the simplified parent-child inter-personalism of Freud, it is difficult 
to derive a concept of group, conceived as a number of individuals having 
a unified purpose. The group, in Freudian context, is an abstract way of 
satisfying the disparate needs of various (and varying) individuals. Funda- 
mentally it is constituted almost exclusively by what Piaget would call the 
“parallel play” phenomenon, typified by the the two-year-old child who, 
in the presence of another two-year old, runs up and down, gratified by the 
presence of the other one, who, in turn, runs up and down also, but without 
relation to the behaviour of his space-time colleague; typified also by many 
worker-groups in industry, who press levers side by side with each other, but 
with no phenomenological interlocking other than proximity. The difference 
between Piaget’s parallel play and Freud’s older-younger (or other) inter- 
personalism lies only in the fact that Piaget assumes that like needs are being 
satisfied for the two individuals. In both Freud and Piaget, at this stage, there 
is no group-function. 

Freud never gets beyond this point; Piaget does. For Piaget there is a visible 
development from parallel play, to doing-things-together (keeping-in-step, 
in military drill, clapping hands in the kindergarten) to enhance a sense of 
belonging; to doing different things for a common purpose, as in games, where 
the rules are at first superimposed from without; to games and like activities 
where the purpose and the rules are determined by group-consent, etc. 

An easily determined way of getting an appearance of the last-mentioned 
stage of group development, is to set up a group in rivalry with or without 
frank hostility to another. Thus the Labour Union defines its purpose and its 
rules in relation to a supposed enemy, Management. Similarly with our 
present-day dominant ideological split. In this case the barriers to communica- 
tion are inseparable, of necessity ; for if the barriers did not maintain themselves 
perfectly, the groups themselves would probably no longer exist. 

The problem posed by the concept participation is, accordingly, the problem 
of conceiving group activity in such a way that barriers to communication 
do not arise. Again we find, therefore, that our functional approach leads us 
to the heart of our purpose—internationalism. 

Because of the barriers stemming from authoritarian anchorages (nation- 
alisms, racial absolutisms, linguistic definitivisms, religious orthodoxies . . . 
personal insecurities and immaturities) which abound everywhere, our search 
might again retreat to the negative approach, and thus lead us back, eventually, 
to Freud. And, as pointed out above, this would lead us away from a workable 
concept of group. 


? Allport’s “‘Personality”’, represents a completely new vision for psychology (the psychological counterpart 
of H. S. Sullivan’s inter-personalism, and the scientific basis of Fromm’s search for a positive ethic to offset the 
negative influences of authoritarianism). 
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INTER-PERSONALISM AS GROWTH-ENHANCING 


How we can proceed otherwise? It is here that modern psychology has made 
patent the term “‘permissivism”; but this term needs watching since it is 
applied promiscuously. 

In all instances it stands in contrast to, or as an antidote for, authori- 
tarianism, whether at the level of the authoritarianism of the other one (e.g., 
the prestige of the therapist, the dominance of the parent or teacher) or of 
the super-ego in personality structure. In many instances it is but a method 
of revealing to the observer authoritarian handicaps (rigidities) in personality 
function. Most projective tests exemplify this point. In therapeutic setting, 
permissivism aims at self-revelation (insight) regarding one’s own authori- 
tarian exchanges. The danger in both these cases is that the observer, e.g., the 
therapist, projects his own anchorages on to the patient. (This is so even where 
the group process is supposedly the therapeutic agent.) (Cf. the writings of 
Ezriel.) 

True permissivism, however, endeavours to create settings in which common 
concerns and needs determine the mode of activity, without the super- 
imposition of either personality or institutional rigidities. The only rules 
or containing-structures are those necessary to the space-time, accidental 
occurrence. Thus, to engage in dinner-table conversation, all members of 
the group must be there at the same place and time; to set up a school, there 
must be a place and time of meeting; to play football, there must be a definable 
understanding of what football is. 

There must also be a purpose to the meeting. It is here that permissivism 
so easily gives way to authoritarianism. The purpose is often extraneously 
(authoritarianly) defined. Thus industry says production; the Church, God’s 
morality; the MRA, absolute honesty; the professional sports coach, to win 
all games, etc. Whenever this occurs, hostility and conflict pervade the 
atmosphere of the purpose; and hence there is demanded an opponent or 
enemy. And group identity is known in these terms, and these terms only. 

If, however, purpose is identified with process, permissivism takes on a 
new note, demanding a frame of reference inherent in process—not extrane- 
ously defined and irrevocably determined. Thus, in industry, free discussions 
among management and worker individuals invariably reveal common 
interests in work, in human satisfaction, in those activities which phenomeno- 
logically, are experienced as good. Schoolchildren, released from the authori- 
tarian aspects of classroom discipline, discuss matters of common concern. 
No answers to their questions are desired, or, indeed, are possible. The process 
of discussion leads to a redefinition of the problem itself, in such a way that 
greater adequacy of understanding is felt, and less anxiety in action is 
experienced. 

Hostilities will be expressed in this procedure. But again, it is important 
to note that the hostilities expressed are expressed against older or prestige 
figures, not against those regarded as younger or inexperienced. The hostilities, 
however, will be dispelled by the simple transition to appreciation, apprecia- 
tion of the dilemmas, inadequacies, of the other one, who was formerly 
regarded as enemy. 

This transition from hostility, misunderstanding, resentment, etc., to 
appreciation is of course a vital learning process. Indeed it can safely be 
affirmed that all learning is inter-personal in this sense. Learning, indeed, 
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needs no concept of motivation to bolster it up; for learning relates one person 
to another, rather than taking place because of the desires and wishes 
gs of another. 

at Is At times, the conference discussions will reflect a salutory process at the 










































: individual, personal-social level. At others, a process more closely identifiable 
thori- § with the group’s common problems, will be manifest; in which case there 
(e.g., BF will be an enriched understanding of what may conveniently be called ‘“we- 


or of FF ness”. When a certain level of group community, of consciousness of “we”, 
ethod has been reached, the inherent purpose of the organization may take on 
nality aspects of wider humanistic import; and in this third phase, there appears 
tting, § to be justified an increasing measure of self-conscious awareness, on the part 
thori- FF of the members, that this ‘“‘trans-group-ism”’, “‘trans-national-ism”’, ‘‘trans- 
+» the & any-barrier-ism”, is the raison d’étre of the process. An abstract, vague idealism 
vhere J will be manifest at all levels; and indeed, all three phases—personal maturity, 
igs of group loyalty, loyalty to a universal ideal—will be developing, and observably 

so, at all times. But effective and virile idealism will depend upon a high degree 
umon § of maturity in regard to the first two. 


ental F Application 


there F We believe that some such analysis of the stages of participation, as briefly 

rable represented in the preceding paragraph, is essential. We believe, further, 

that the example given relates to and systematizes the scientific-observation 

ivism § and action-research process. 

ously To document the second of these contentions, we may conveniently turn 

30d’s to the 1951 team’s activities. The report of the team (see, page 383) discusses 

) win § particularly the following: observer-team formation; the role of the observers; 

+ the FF the nature of tensions; the observational setting. 

ut or § These appeared to warrant careful and prior consideration if the research 
method and purpose were to be clear, and if the outcomes were to be effective. 


rane- Observer-Team Formation 


mon § Keeping in mind our discussions of methodological and theoretical bases, 
‘eno- § the preliminary aspects of team formation are likely to be clouded by the 
hori- anxieties, hostilities, resentments inherent in personal insecurities, whenever 
cern. & a learning situation is approached. This means that there is almost bound to 
Ocess_& be a stage setting phase, to offset many of the accidental factors which militate 
that against true participation. It is here that much of the social artistry of inform- 
n 1S & ality has its greatest effects. 

Not that all previous and continuing inter-personal anxieties can be offset 
‘tant by a preliminary period of association, however prolonged. But the preliminary 
stigeé & period, if significantly experienced, will provide the ground whereby a 


ties, fF continuing self-conscious awareness of the problem can be made more effective 
-cla- & as its members continue to work together. 
erly But this is not participation, although it is preparatory to participation. 


Participation really moves forward as each individual begins to feel that 
» t© & the other person is not merely “not a threat” (i.e. not an authoritarian), 
y be & but actually has something in his philosophy of living that is new, can be 
eed, incorporated in one’s own, is a felt enrichment of one’s own Weltanschauung. 
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Further, this cannot be a one-way process; otherwise, it involves dependency. 
ascendency, with all the consequent authoritarian implications. 

This point again exemplifies the difference between doctrinaire psycho- 
therapy and participant development. It is a reflection of the important distinc. 
tion between psychodynamics, on the one hand, and psychological dynamic 
theory, on the other; or, expressed alternatively, between Freud and Allport, 

The learning is not merely a learning about. each other, but especially f 
a learning with each other, the purpose being inherent in the process. Here is 
an active and growing regard for each other, a seeking-out of the other rather 
than mere tolerance of him. 

Once this process has developed, it can take on the second level (in the 
above analysis) wherein the growing-together challenges itself by moving 
into problem areas and dilemmas of common concern. As observers, however 
ill-defined their terms of reference, they are addressing themselves to some 
phenomenon or other, the nature of which is defined, albeit vaguely. Thus we, 
the 1951 observers, were concerned about international conferences, and their 
possible implications for the development of internationalism. 

The third level is really the crucial one. It must perforce make itself felt 
before the previous levels, particularly the second, become too self-sufficient FF 
to the observers-as-people. It is here that “‘in-group” crystallization may— FF 
to put the negative case first—militate against participant observation; and fF 
*in-group-ness” will inevitably become manipulatory, domineering, and self- 
protective. 

The only remedy or safeguard appears to be in a proper scrutiny of the role 
of the observers; which brings us to our second major problem. 


The Role of the Observers 


The observer-team is bound to be in dynamic relationship with the organ- 
ization being observed. Its presence will at all times make for change in 
the inter-personal structure of the whole. This change will bear upon the 
development of the organization and its members. It cannot therefore be 
dismissed as unimportant; in fact it is basic to the process of development 
itself. It is of far greater moment than any particular set of observations that 
may be made. 

To discuss the influence on the organization aspects of the role first, and 
dismissing pure or completely detached observation as impossible, we are 
left with the two great possibilities: therapeutic, and educational influences. 

The therapeutic aspects are obviously intricate, and at the present time 
largely unknown. We know enough, however, to convince us of their reality 
and importance. They therefore warrant careful and continuous atten- 
tion. 

In terms of our tentative and illustrative analysis, there is the phase involving 
the removal of those inter-personal hostilities, jealousies and tensions which 
are signs of personal immaturity and which militate against mature participa- 
tion. The observer-team, being to some extent divorced from the day-to-day 
responsibilities of the organization itself, is in a position to act as a non- 
directive counselling force, permitting inter-personal tensions to be released 
with impunity. Appropriate (and technically familiar) reflecting back by the 
observers of the inter-personal attitudes exposed to those who are revealing 
them, will enhance the growth of the personalities of all concerned. 
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In the second phase—wherein the group’s attention focuses on common 
concerns—the observer-team can be extremely useful in reflecting cross- 


| discussions of programme and policy between and among different departments. 


True participation demands ultimately that the term responsibility apply 
itself not so much to one’s particular task or set of duties, as to the whole 


| enterprise. Increasing the level of self-consciousness in this regard is of the 


greatest significance. . 
The third stage is the one at which the therapeutic aspects becpme out- 


particular organization is seen in its relation with all other enterprises having 


i like goals; in our instance, international collaboration generally, or, a more 
» specific example, WHO in relation to TAB, Unicef, etc. The educational 


process, can, we believe, be usefully distinguished from therapy, even though 


interests deal with appropriate “‘next steps” in the process being participantly 
vocational preparation, or a region or country is planning forward-looking 


policies—the term education would appear to be more appropriate. 
Each educational situation will challenge the individual and group in- 


help the organization to develop its appropriate level of self-consciousness also. 


) Because of the relatively unexplored nature of this complex process, the 
» techniques employed (e.g., feed-back, role-reversal, psychodrama, permissive 
) discussions, etc.) will have to be used both clinically and experimentally, 
» with all that is thereby implied. 


= The Nature of ‘Tensions’ 


| The term tensions would be, in our context, a poor one, were it not for the 
' fact that in recent years it has been dignified by Unesco, or will be so dignified 
» if the spirit underlying the tensions projet becomes a reality through the type 
» of programme here being scrutinized. Tension in interpersonal affairs has been 


regarded almost exclusively as hostility and aggression, dominance, anta- 
gonism, etc.—in short, all inter-personal and inter-group manifestations of 
authoritarianism. If we take seriously, however, the inter-personal meaning 
of attention (interest, learning, development, etc) we must admit a distinctly 
positive signification to the term tension. Complete relaxation is death. Partici- 


| pation is exciting. 


The inevitability of tension led Lewin to devise the vector notion. On 


the whole, however, Lewin clung to the idea that science should avoid value 


considerations (cf. his article—his major confession of faith—on the Aristo- 
telean-Galilean constrast). Yet his vector system is value-saturated, as by the 
terms frustration, aspiration. Surely level of aspiration is a phrase that 
Watson’s behaviourism could not contain! 

There are tensions which represent disappointment, feelings of isolation, 
frustration. These are devoid of satisfaction; unless one takes the value-system 
of the psychopath as a norm. But there are tensions also that present challenge, 
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stand for desire, offer the field of disclosure (the point was implied in Gestalt. | 
psychology in its fascinating concern with closure). 

To bring closure to the tension-system represented by, say the Dublin} 
Irish and the more vaguely existent British, the Catholics and the Protestants, | 
would be to destroy the identity of the protagonists. To bring closure to the | 
tension-system of Oxford-Cambridge boat race rivalry, would be to sink|) ag 
both crews. To resolve the tension-system of boy-meets-girl constructively |) a 
however, a new set of inter-personal relationships emerges, with increased fl 
potential for constructive action. Jw 

In our three stages (illustrative only, but prototype example for purpose; | 
of systematic planning) the first would reflect tensions of the negative sort, |) m 
Jealousies, sibling rivalries, depressions, national anchorages and dependencies, |) m 
would need to be dispelled by therapeutic measures. Stated thus it sounds} > a 
easy. But also, stated thus, it is easy, if we would but concern ourselves with | 
it. 5 or 

The second stage would begin to give us the experience of grappling with | > th 
tensions in ways that would be healthful. Team-play is tense. When St. Paul’s |) si 
Cathedral in London was threatened by fire-bombs, the fire-fighters took | 
over. When the health of the African region is under consideration, Premier | 
Moran does not stand alone. Knowing what political tensions or restrictions | ~ lo 
militate against continental enterprise, merely serves as an item of information |) bt 
analogous to the geological survey which contributes to the policy of a mining |” 
corporation or a town-planning commission. Bcc 

The third stage differs from the second only in the sense that tensions are |) A 
not regarded definitely as assets—the objective indices of where the process | 4 
must exert its most effective energies. To know the points of attack is, in the |) fr 
ultimate, true maturity. Problems of decentralized administration, of co-ordi- | 
nation among agencies, of incorporating new rules of procedure appropriate | ~ 
to progressive development, etc., these are examples of tensional situations | 
which must be sought and cultivated, if we are to establish and to keep alive 
the process we seek. 
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The Observational Setting 





The first problem under this heading would seem to be that of avoiding the 
projection of one’s own immaturities and insecurities, as an observer, on to 
the human relations setting being observed. This is no light matter. Intro- [7 
spective and self-conscious awareness of it at all times must be maintained. 

It is not to be discussed by some simple formula such as participant observ: 
ation, or by the status system of the physician as therapist. The value issues 






















involved in therapy have never been really examined, in psychodynamic T 
theory. One would question whether participant observation is ever, as of 
currently used, more than observation-in-disguise; whether group-therapy fF h 
(e.g. as represented by Ezriel) is ever more than the convenient use of the ; 
therapist’s personal tension-system as an analogy through which some of the fF) *) 
group members can find release of their own frustrations and inadequacies, i 
without having to face them more painfully, more directly, more self- ss 





consciously. { 

Nor can we dodge this issue by the device (often used in group dynamics 
laboratories) of observing groups dealing with artificial or unimportant (to 7 
them) problems. 
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| Gestalt./7 There would appear to be here the most important justification for the 
) multi-disciplinary approach to observation. In so far as the observers are 


> Dublin} ) members of one profession only, the common frame of reference ultimately 
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available research-personnel, time and general facilities. A second important 
consideration should be the practicability of applying the research findings 
to the improvement of the conditions of conference operation. The possibility 
of advancing our basic understanding of group processes of discussion, of 
refining research technique, and of verifying the findings of successive case 
studies, ought also to be borne in' mind. Observations made during the pre- 
liminary phases of a specific investigation may considerably modify the lines 
of subsequent exploration. 

It should also be emphasized that only a limited number of problems or 
situations "can fruitfully be analysed in the time and with the equipment 
ordinarily at the disposal of a single investigator or, for that matter, of an 
interdisciplinary team. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Context. The general management of large international conferences involves 
a network of technical and administrative services for staff, delegates, observers 
and representatives of the press, radio, film (and as recently at Lake Success) 
television. In the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, well-organized 
secretariat units have been developed for the handling of such services, among 
which may be mentioned transport, local housing, the assignment and equip- 
ment of meeting rooms and offices; communication facilities; reproduction 
and fdistribution of documents; translating, interpreting and _ reporting 
facilities; supplies, banking arrangements and general information. 

The cost of these services, which varies according to the size, length, and 
location of the gathering, runs into many thousands of dollars. Upon their 
quality may depend in large part the general morale of a conference no less 
than its operational efficiency. If office accommodation for delegates is 
inadequate and documents services are slipshod, the conference is not likely 
to run smoothly. If the seating in committee rooms is poorly arranged, and 
the acoustics, ventilation and lighting are bad, inattention and boredom may 
be induced. A hot, sticky climate may tend to fray tempers or aggravate 
fatigue, especially during the hectic, closing days of a long-drawn-out session. 
The diversions and transport inconveniences of a great city such as New York 
may militate against sustained, orderly work—in contrast to a calm milieu 
of a smaller place such as Geneva. 

The social environment of a conference may have more subtle effects, 
Lavish entertaining has been known to contribute to a general lassitude 
towards the end of a heavy round of meetings. On the other hand official 
receptions given early help delegates to get to know one another and the secre- 
tariat. Occasional breaks during the session for all-day excursions into the 
country may prevent a lengthy conference from getting into a rut. On the 
other hand, one cannot assume that such breaks will always have the same 
effect. This may depend on the persons involved, the nature of the conference, 
and the nature of the break. This point may be important enough to deserve 
special study. 
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From among the variable factors that condition the physical and psycho- 
logical environment of a big international conference, two have been selected 
for consideration here. 


Problem 1: Efficiency of Conference Services 


Can the efficiency of various types of conference service be measured in relation 
to their cost? Such a study might be planned and carried cut jointly by the 
conference divisions of the secretariats of cognate Specialized Agencies, such 
as ILO, FAO, WHO and Unesco. Comparisons could be made between 
successive sessions of the same conference, held in different places (e.g., at 
organization headquarters and elsewhere), as well as between conferences of 
similar size and length held under the auspices of different agencies. Tentative 
criteria for testing efficiency standards would have to be agreed upon in 
advance. Such criteria could then be used in securing systematized evaluations 
of conference services from committee secretaries, delegates and journalists. 
More or less standardized interviewing would be advisable, in order to 
supplement the data secured by questionnaires. (Delegates would probably 
have no objection to returning anonymous answers to simple questionnaires 
on a problem which could be expressed in “economy” terms.) After statistical 
interpretation of such data, it might be possible to establish efficiency norms 
for specific services. Service costs could then be correlated with the degree o 
deviation from such norms. 


Problem 2: Effect of Surroundings on Conference Morale 


A variant of the foregoing problem would be to study the effects of location. 
climate, and surrounding social milieu upon the morale of a conference. 
Here, again, significant indices might be devised for comparing the impact 
of physical and psychological differences upon successive sessions of the same 
conference or upon similar conferences sponsored by similar organizations. 

It might perhaps be worth while to include within the scope of this project 
the effects of rotating annual international conferences from one place to 
another. The chief argument advanced for this practice is its alleged edu- 
cational value to the participants themselves and to public opinioninthecountry 
or region concerned. Such agencies as Unesco, WHO, ILO and FAO, and 
to some extent the United Nations itself, are at present alternating their 
annual assemblies between headquarters and distant locations, on the assump- 
tion that increased popular interest in, and greater support for, the work of 
the organization may thereby be stimulated. In countries where facilities 
exist, sample public opinion polls might be used as one device for measuring 
the impact of a conference at the time, and again some months later. Content 
analyses of the national or regional press and of political speeches would be 
another means. As for the visiting delegates, trained investigators should 
be able to ascertain fairly accurately the extent to which their participation 
for a few weeks in a conference held in a country or region with which they 
were hitherto unfamiliar has any sustained educational benefit, as distinguished 
from mere touristic enjoyment. If time and funds permitted, one might also 
compare the impact upon the region of one full-dress conference with that of 
two or three smaller meetings (technical or educational), dealing with problems 
of special interest to the region. 
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If such research showed only a slight impact, it would raise the question 
of whether the extra expenditure usually required for the servicing of large 
conferences away from organization headquarters is really justified. Possibly 
the question of rotating conferences might then be debated on less subjective 
grounds than those now usually advanced. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE CONFERENCE 


Context. The internal pattern of large conferences gives rise to a series of 
complex organizational problems. How many main subject-matter committees, 
for example, should be provided to deal with a given agenda? If too many 
such committees are set up, an undue fragmentation of work may ensue; 
on the other hand, their number must be sufficient to ensure smooth and 
expeditious handling of conference business. Intra-session congestion may 
develop if agenda items are allocated to the main committees without careful 
regard to the probable time and number of meetings each of them will take 
to complete their tasks. A closely related problem is that of choosing the officers 
(chairman, vice-chairmen, rapporteurs if necessary) of these committees. 
Democratic tradition calls for their election by the committee, but in some 
of the best-run conferences advance lists of committee officers are prepared 
by the secretariat in consultation with the “bureau” (steering committee) 
of the conference, each committee usually ratifying its list without debate. 

In inter-governmental conferences, committee design is severely limited 
by the democratic dogma that each State represented in the conference 
is entitled to be represented on each principal committee. This practice 
complicates the scheduling of committee meetings, because in many of the 
smaller delegations, members have to serve on more than one committee. 
It also results in large and rather unwieldy committees of 40, 50 or even 
60 members (when they all attend), much of whose controversial business is 
therefore referred to small sub-committees or informal working parties. 
The size, composition, timing and terms of reference of these working groups 
can be manipulated by the chairman and secretary of the parent committee 
—if they are sufficiently skilful and ingenious in taking advantage of their 
strategic position. Criteria for effectiveness in sub-committee or working party 
operations need to be developed. 

One further aspect of the internal pattern of a large conference merits 
attention here. This concerns the composition and functioning of the “general” 
or “steering” committee, in conjunction with the role of the secretariat as the 
“general staff” of the conference. This committee generally consists-of the 
chairman and vice-chairmen of the conference, together with the chairmen of 
the main subject-matter committees. Sometimes elected members are also 
included. As a result, the members of the committee are in large part chosen 
by a process of distributing “honours” among delegations geographically, 
without much attention to the special competence or previous experience of 
the individual. 

The general committee meets periodically during the conference, being 
convened by the chairman, usually in closed session. According to the formal 
rules of procedure, its functions are to recommend action on agenda matters 
(inclusion, modification, postponement, deletion, and priority of items); to 
allocate items to subject-matter committees; to approve times of meetings of 
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such committees (usually as proposed by the secretariat) ; to review the progress 
of committee work; and, generally, to co-ordinate and expedite the flow of 
business. A first-rate general committee may do much to ensure a good 
conference; a poor one may ruin it. 
| The scheduling of intra-conference meetings (plenaries, committees, 
sub-committees, etc.) is by no means the least of the worries of the secretariat 
and the general committee. The magnitude of this problem may be realized 
by reference to some recent conference statistics. During the Fourth Session 
of the UN General Assembly, which lasted almost three months, there were 
57 plenary meetings and 496 meetings of committees, sub-committees and 
working parties, to deal with 68 agenda items. By the end of the seventh week, 
according to an official check, nearly 50 hours had been wasted by delay in 
starting meetings for lack of a quorum. This situation is fairly typical of the 
annual conferences of other large international organizations, where, owing to 
overcrowding of the agenda, important committees are not infrequently 
compelled to hold three meetings a day—morning, afternoon and night. 
The resultant strain on the delegates’ psychology, physical strength, and capa- 
city for clear judgment may be imagined. At the close of an unusually wearing 
two weeks’ session of the Executive Board of a certain Specialized Agency, 
the chairman observed that the Board would have to find some way to carry 
on its work under “more humane conditions”. The invention of more orderly 
methods of conducting business and of workable time-saving devices might 
well be the object of study. 


Problem 3: Committee Functioning 


A study might be made of a few typical intra-conference committees, sub- 
committees and working parties, in order to determine the relationship 
between prominent committee characteristics and the functions and phases 
of the conference. The timing of the appointment of sub-committees should 
be given special attention. Hypotheses advanced by psychologists as to the 
range of size for effective face-to-face discussion within a group could be 
tested by correlating committee size with other variables in the situation, 
e.g., work load, number, frequency and length of meetings, adequacy of 
secretariat services, nature of terms of reference (resolution of political contro- 
versy, preparation of a technical report, drafting of a legal text, etc.). Such an 
analysis might provide clues to a more extensive use of “‘seclect”” committees 
of limited membership in conference procedure for technical problems or 
certain types of political negotiations. For this kind of investigation, the 
chairmen, secretaries and key members of several committees might be asked 
to give their estimate of committee efficiency in terms of the variables mentioned 
above. Systematic observation of committees recognized as more efficient and 
less efficient could be used to some extent as a check on these evaluations. 

It might also be useful to compare the results of handling particular types 
of problems by small committees or working parties with those obtained 
by reference (a) to a single rapporteur or (b) to the secretariat for report. 


Problem 4: Distribution of Work among Organs of the Conference 


A related analysis might be focused on the distribution of conference business 
among its working organs: plenary meetings, main subject-matter committees, 
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and special (ad hoc) committees. For this study, the results of actual distribution 
in similar conferences (taking into account agenda content, length of session, 
congestion, night meetings, repetition of debate, etc.) could be compared 
by means of a series of experimental indices. If possible, the research team 
should arrange to be admitted to meetings of the general committee of the 
conference, or, failing that, to secure from its secretary an off-the-record 
account of its discussions. Special attention should be paid to the role of 
general debate in plenary session, both during the opening days of the con- 
ference and at the committee report stage, in relation to overall committee 
structure and the kinds of questions that can most appropriately be handled 
in plenary session without reference to committees. 


Possible Application of Research Results. Any significant conclusions emerging 
from the study of Problems 1-4 could be translated into conference practice, 
in part through secretariat planning and action, in part by such modifications 
in organization and procedure as delegations might find it useful to consider 


II. SUBSTANTIVE PREPARATION 


Context. A smooth-working international conference entails careful advance 
planning by the secretariat. This embraces not only the physical and technical 
services already mentioned, but also the preparation and arrangement of the 
agenda and supporting documentation, and its dispatch to participating 


governments in ample time for study by their delegations before the session 
opens. 

Participants in UN and Specialized Agency meetings are confronted with 
an overwhelming mass of paper. This results in part from the fact that the new 
international system covers a far wider range of subject-matter than did the 
League of Nations; and in part, from the sheer complexity of the system, 
involving the reference of items up and down the hierarchy of interrelated 
organs, as well as laterally from one agency to another. An agenda of 20 to 
25 items of business was normal for the League Assembly, whereas 60 to 
80 items are not uncommon for the General Assembly of the UN. The League 
body seldom met for longer than three or four weeks at a time; the UN 
Assembly, although usually remaining in regular session for nearly three 
months, finds it increasingly difficult to handle its business. Overcrowding 
of the agenda occurs at each of the regular sessions, and a considerable number 
of items have to be postponed. Recent sessions of the Economic and Social 
Council have been marked by a similar congestion of business. 

This enormous volume of documents (reports, budget estimates, programme 
proposals, administrative and legal memoranda), providing explanatory 
information about the provisional agenda, is arranged, largely prepared and 
transmitted to governments by the secretariat. The advance documentation 
is supposed to reach governments several weeks before the opening of the 
conference, though, here again, pressure of work and inadequacy of staff may 
make it impossible to send all the materials within the time-limit required by 
the Rules of Procedure. 


It should be emphasized that participating governments are perhaps as 
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much responsible as secretariats for the staggering mass of documentation 
for a given conference session. Governments have the right to submit on 
their own initiative agenda items, accompanied by supporting memoranda, 
reports, or draft resolutions. Moreover, there is a tendency for previous 
sessions of a conference to request the secretariat or expert groups to make 
further studies on questions concerning which no agreed course of action 
could be arrived at. The reports of such studies help to expand the supporting 
materials for the agenda of the next session. 

Frequently, new agenda proposals submitted by governments do not reach 
organization headquarters in time to be included in the provisional agenda, 
and must therefore be put in a supplementary list. Indeed, it would appear 
that certain governments attach considerable importance to the element 
of surprise achieved by submitting such proposals, including some not of an 
emergency character, as late as possible—even after the opening of the con- 
ference session. In an effort to curb this practice, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations recently recommended that a deadline of six 
weeks before the opening of UN and Specialized Agency conferences be set 
for the submission of new projects, with appropriate exceptions in cases of 
emergency. 

Current complaints regarding advance documentation in UN and 
Specialized Agency circles refer partly to the confusing arrangement, undue 
dispersion, and excessive length of background materials—arising, for example 
from the failure to consolidate related papers, or the excessive reference 
to, and quotation from, documents considered at previous sessions or by other 
bodies. The need for the utmost clarity and brevity in document presentation 
has been repeatedly brought to the attention of secretariats by the policy- 
making organs of the UN and the Specialized Agencies. Some improvement 
in the arrangement of documentary material may here and there be noted. 
The preliminary documentation for the annual conferences of certain of the 
Specialized Agencies now consists of well-co-ordinated, printed material, 
instead of disjointed mimeographed notes and memoranda. On the other 
hand, there are still many cases where sufficient continuity of information 
for a clear understanding of a problem is not provided, especially for delegates 
and technical advisers not present at previous sessions. No systematic analysis 
has ever been made of the effect upon inter-governmental conferences of 
the preliminary official documentation, whether in terms of its quantity or 
quality, of the use made of it, of the reaction of different delegations to it 
or of the role it may play in creating confusion at the meetings. 

Various expedients for cutting down conference agenda have been tried 
or suggested. One of these is the setting up of an agenda committee (as in 
the Economic and Social Council) which would meet before the conference 
opened to scrutinize the provisional agenda and recommend the inclusion, 
deletion or deferment of items submitted after the draft agenda had been sent 
to governments. The Executive Boards of Unesco and WHO exercise some 
control over the provisional agenda of the annual conferences of these Agencies, 
which are drawn up by the Directors-General. The rules of procedure of the 
General Assembly of the UN, as well as of Ecosoc, now stipulate that items 
proposed by governments for inclusion in the agenda must be accompanied 
by memoranda explaining their urgency. But the determination of final agenda 
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rests with the sovereign assemblies themselves, and they show little inclination [7 


to impose any really effective control over their increasingly surcharged | 


programmes. 
Nor has enough attention been given to the possible advantages of special 


arrangements for the consideration of agenda business. Is it psychologically q 
desirable to place one or two relatively non-controversial but debatable |” 


matters high on the agenda of conference committees? There is some evidence 
that this practice may assist the members of a committee to become acquainted 
with group procedure and to develop a corporate spirit early in its delibe- 
rations. Another problem of agenda design for which no satisfactory solution 


has yet been found concerns items of business calling for discussion by delega- F 


tion specialists or representatives of other organizations. If these participants 
have to fritter away their time while waiting for such items to come up, they 
may refrain from attending the conference at all, or their attendance may be 
unduly costly for their governments or organizations. A rational grouping 
of cognate items might help to meet this problem. 


Problem 5: Agenda and Supporting Documentation 


A comparative analysis might be made of the agenda and supporting docu- 
mentation for similar types of international conferences, or for successive 
sessions of the same body: 

1. To estimate the effect on the work of the conference of the form, 
arrangement and content of this material; (e.g., the effect of providing 
at the beginning of long reports a short summary of the contents; the 
inclusion of draft proposals for action, or of alternative draft solutions 
by the secretariat ; the consolidation or dispersion of related materials, etc.). 

. To discover possible ways and means of reducing the volume of such 
material; (e.g., by establishing firmer control over the length of the agenda 
and bysummarizing or synthesizing background and reference information). 

. To determine the reaction of different delegations to various types of 
presentation documentation, the extent and manner of its use, and the 
types of defects in documentation that provoke irritation. 

Under points 1 and 2, it would be illuminating to examine the role of the 

Executive Boards of various Specialized Agencies as instruments for the 

control and arrangement of items on the agenda of the General Conferences. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Organisation has for many 

years exercised the unique power of fixing definitively the agenda of the annual 

ILO Conferences. What has been the effect of the use of this important 

power on the agenda, length of sessions, and operation of the ILO conferences? 

In particular, how have the government, employer, and employee represen- 

tatives in the ILO responded to this control? 

Such a study would require the collaboration of experts familiar with the 
subject-matter of the agencies, as well as staff officials with experience of 
conference operation. In addition to a thorough analysis of agenda content 
and arrangement and of the accompanying documentation, interviews with 
conference staff and delegation secretaries would clearly be desirable. 


Possible Application of Research Results. If such studies yield significant findings, 
they should aid secretariats in agenda planning and in experimentation 
with new forms of document presentation and arrangement. If, for example, 
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it were found that delegates read lengthy reports and memoranda much less 
attentively than has been supposed, methods of condensing materials might 
be tested under controlled conditions. The attention of governments might 
also be directed to the long-term advantages of establishing priorities in 
handling substantive agenda proposals. 


III. CONDUCT OF DISCUSSION 


LEADERSHIP 


Context. Passing from problems of general conference management to those 
of group discussion and procedure, we come to the leadership roles of the 
chairman and secretariat in committee work. This is one of the most complex 
and least explored aspects of conference technique. 

Any chairman, by his method of directing discussion, may diminish or 
increase intra-group tension or confusion. He may smooth out rough spots 
in the debate, or he may not. He may be able to expedite business without 
ruffling the minority, or he may entirely lack this ability. Some chairmen 
know when to summarize the main points in the discussion, and, by re-drafting 
a phrase or paragraph or suggesting a new formula, can bring about an agree- 
ment. Others may let the meeting drag along to an impasse without any 
positive guidance. 

An efficient chairman should be able to recognize and deal with hostility 
on the part of committee members. Such hostility is often far from obvious, 
for antagonism may be covertly indicated by members who are superficially 
smooth in their personal relations. The group, or individuals in it, may as 
a result become vaguely uncomfortable and morale may be lowered; but 
the trouble-maker is not always recognized as such. Conversely, a person 
who is forthright or even somewhat tactless may not be expressing real hostility, 
though his blunt manner of speaking may cause discomfort to others. A 
chairman who is aware of these situations can do much to avoid friction. He 
should always be on the lookout for the danger signs of mounting tension. 

A tendency for the chairman to mix his role as moderator with that of 
national representative may be noted in certain international committees. 
Sometimes a substitute attends the meeting and votes as the representative 
of the chairman’s government while the latter is in the chair—allowing the 
chairman to act purely as presiding officer. In other instances, all the 
committee members participate as private experts, and therefore presumably 
not as national representatives. Where the chairman plays the role both 
of chairman and of national representative, observations indicate that certain 
individuals make a deliberate and open effort to keep the two roles separate, 
while others tend to confuse them considerably. Such confusion of roles 
may undermine the committee’s confidence in the ‘chairman’s impartiality, 
and thus have a disruptive effect. 

These are examples of problems which require experience and investigation, 
or experimentation under controlled conditions. 

No matter how skilled a committee chairman may be, however, he must 
rely on the committee secretary for background information and procedural 
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advice. If he is a poor or totally inexperienced chairman, the secretary’s 
role becomes doubly important. The relations of chairman and secretary 
vary, of course, according to the extent to which the former is prepared to 
accept suggestions from the committee’s staff and to which the latter is diplo- 
matic in offering them. At best, this makes the secretariat’s position a delicate 
one. 

The secretariat, as the constant element in the committee process, can be 
of invaluable assistance in negotiating with delegations behind the scenes, 
Success in this respect, however, requires singular tact. The acceptance of 
the secretariat’s view in a committee is more probable when the proposal 
is presented by sympathetic committee members as their own than when 
it is advanced directly by the secretariat itself—unless, of course, the committee 
requests the secretariat’s opinion. A good committee secretary does not 
object to bureaucratic anonymity. 


Problem 6: The Roles of Committee Chairmen and Secretariat 


The following research procedures are suggested: First, the views of the secre- 
tariat could be sought as to whether particular committees were proceeding 
well or badly. The chairman and secretary of each committee might then 
be asked to define their respective roles. A series of pertinent questions put 
to, say, 10 chairmen and 10 secretaries might lead to valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of committee operation, as well as for further research. 
Another possible method would be to persuade the secretaries of committees 
generally regarded as being efficient, or inefficient, to keep a special diary 
of procedural episodes occurring in the course of their deliberations, in accord- 
ance with relevant categories suggested in advance. A third device might 
be to make a comparative content analysis of the remarks made by different 
types of chairmen, coupled with observation of other leadership phenomena. 

The general purpose of such studies would be to discover significant indices 
of committee leadership, correlating these with the chairman’s previous 
experience, the methods by which he was chosen, the advisory role of the 
committee secretary, etc. Interesting comparisons might be made between 
committee meetings presided over by a “professional’’ chairman (secretariat 
official) and meetings conducted by an elected chairman, if examples could 
be found in which the other variables remained relatively constant. 


Possible Application of Research Results. Any interesting information derived 
from this type of research could be used in the future recruitment and training 
of conference staff. Committee secretaries should be given training in 
committee work, enabling them to advise chairmen on procedure and to 
find ways of reducing the bad effects of group stress and strain. 

Useful material to be put into the hands of inexperienced chairmen might 
also be assembled. Even though good chairmen may be born and not made, 
an analysis of the experience of chairmen recognized as outstandingly successful 
group leaders should reveal techniques and devices with which “green” 
chairmen ought to be familiar. A report on such experience could be prepared 
and made available on request. 
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PROCEDURAL DIFFICULTIES 


Context. Closely connected with the chairman’s role as group leader are 
problems arising from the manner in which formal rules of procedure are 
applied. In the principal inter-governmental organizations of today, these 
rules are a mixture of French, English and American parliamentary practice. 


| This democratic parliamentary procedure is designed in theory to serve four 
| basic purposes: (a) to protect the right of each individual to speak without 
' encroaching unduly on the corresponding right of his colleagues; (b) to 
| protect the rights of the minority; (c) to protect the rights of the majority 


© once a majority view has emerged, and (d) to protect the corporate interests 


» of the whole body. The more the members of any parliamentary body 
_ share common values, the less need there is to impose formal devices for the 
' control of debate and the registering of interim decisions. Conversely, if 


' the body is rent by deep political or ideological cleavages, procedural restric- 


| tions may frequently be necessary in order to prevent obstructionism or the 





exploitation of the right to speak for purely propagandist purposes. 

By and large, these general propositions apply also to international con- 
ferences of instructed delegates. The repeated attempts made since 1946 to 
revise the rules of procedure of UN organs are significant. The frequency 
of such revisions is, of course, partly due to the youth of these bodies, but it 
is also symptomatic of the extreme difficulty of conducting orderly international 


' discussion in the present day world political situation. This may be illustrated 
| in several ways. 


First is to be noted the tendency in the UN General Assernbly, Ecosoc, the 
Trusteeship Council, and their committees, to invoke formal voting procedure 
at almost every stage of the debate. Voting by show of hands or by roll-call 
is used to record majority-minority divisions of opinion on all sorts of matters, 
whether trifling or important, procedural or substantive. There is evidence 
from psychological research on domestic groups that too many divided votes 
during the earlier phases of a controversial discussion may intensify rigidities 
and crystallize positions, thereby reducing whatever chance there might be 
of reaching eventual agreement. Voting in this sense may be a skirmish 
or a tactical manceuvre. 

Constitutional provisions allowing for decision by less-than-unanimity, 
which distinguish the United Nations system from the former League of 
Nations, appear to have led to an increase in formal voting. While divided 
votes were frequent in the League Assembly, they usually occurred at the 
committee stage. It became the recognized custom that, except in special 
cases, States in the minority in committee did not repeat their negative notes 
in plenary meetings, where such action would effectively obstruct the wishes 
of the majority. Moreover, the unanimity requirement meant in practice 
that there was usually strong pressure to arrive at a decision acceptable to 
all. This of course might be a watered-down compromise, or it might reflect 
a substantial measure of agreement. When, as in most UN organs, a simple 
majority or two-thirds vote is sufficient, the majority is often tempted to impose 
its will without exhausting the possibilities of constructive compromise. The 
psychological implications of these tendencies go to the very core of democratic 
decision-making in international conferences. 

Difficulty arises when restrictions on freedom of discussion appear to be 
necessary. These restrictions may take several forms: (a) the adoption by 
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majority vote of a motion to adjourn or close the debate, or to suspend or | 
adjourn the meeting; (b) exercise by the chairman of his power to grant or | 


withold permission to speak, or to call a speaker to order for irrelevant remarks; 


and (c) limitation by majority vote of the time to be allowed to each speaker [7 


and the number of interventions by the same speaker on one question. 


There are certain other procedural problems of less importance, two of [7 


which are mentioned here merely by way of illustration. The nature of a 
point of order is apparently not always understood by delegates from countries 
where no such device exists in national parliamentary procedure. Even by 
those who understand it, the rule is abused and often resorted to in order to 
circumvent other rules. For instance, a point of order may be raised for the 
purpose of introducing extraneous matter, or of making statements considered 
so important that they cannot wait until the chairman calls upon the speaker. 
Some chairmen have been known to admit two or more points of order simul- 
taneously, before ruling on the first point. A clearer definition of the point 
of order in the written rules would probably help to prevent its misuse. 

The disposal of amendments and of multiple proposals relating to the same 
question sometimes causes considerable confusion. For amendments, the 
general rule is that the amendment “furthest removed in substance” from the 
original proposal shall be voted on first, the others being taken in descending 
order of deviation. In the case of several independent but related proposals, 
the vote is ordinarily taken in the order in which they are submitted. The 
application of the rule concerning amendments often necessitates a difficult 
interpretation of subject-matter by the chairman. 


Problem 7: The Application of Parliamentary Rules 


Case studies of the conditions under which contentious rules of procedure 
are applied, and of the resultant impact on decision-making, should provide 
a more rational approach to the revision of rules than the usual method of 
making changes in them by give-and-take in an ad hoc procedural committee. 
Common sense judgments might then rest firmly on the findings of systematic 
analysis.1 The wider the field covered, the more valid the conclusions drawn 
from such case studies would be, due allowance being made for the special 
needs of different types of international bodies. Group situations involving 
sharp ideological cleavages should obviously be included. 
In more specific terms, the object of these studies would be: 
1. To formulate clearer definitions of rules that cause confusion. 
2. To determine what rules might advantageously be eliminated and what 
new or modified rules should be adopted. 

. By a study of closely divided decisions, to show whether different methods 
might have produced a wider area of agreement; in this connexion, the 
consequences of quasi-unanimous votes might be compared with those 
of decisions by small majorities; (historical study of the working of the 
unanimity principle in inter-American conferences and in the League 
of Nations Assembly might throw light on this whole problem). 

. To analyse the manner in which certain rules may be used to expedite 


The potentialities of such analysis are suggested by the valuable Memorandum Concerning the Conduct of the 
Business of the General Assembly of the United Nations, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1949. 
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TECHNIQUE OF 


or to prolong discussion, and to identify the kinds of pressure that lead 
to such practices. 


/ 5. To study the conditions under which new and effective methods of procedure 


have emerged in small groups, and possible ways of carrying over such 

practices into larger conferences.’ 
The observation and documentary analysis required for these case studies 
could be undertaken in conjunction with some of the research on intra- 
conference communication problems suggested hereafter. Procedural rules, 
and the manner of their use, may either add to, or aid in overcoming, barriers 
to communication between delegates speaking different languages and repre- 
senting different cultures. 


Possible Application of Research Results. To the extent to ,which the findings 


» did not involve formal changes in written rules, they might be applied exper- 
" imentally by committee chairmen adequately briefed by staff secretaries. If 
» rules revision should be required, it might be possible to persuade the body 
» concerned to consider appropriate amendments. 


IV. INTRA-CONFERENCE COMMUNICATION 


| LANGUAGE AND SEMANTICS 


Context. Organized group discussion abounds with problems of communi- 
cation. Even in groups using the same language, the barriers to effective 
communication are far greater than the layman might suppose. Words in 
the same language carry different meanings for different individuals, often 
without their being conscious of the fact. In multilingual conferences the 
difficulties involved in interpreting what is said in one language to one or 
more other working languages immensely aggravate the situation. There 
is reason to believe that semantic difficulties have considerable bearing on 
the ‘“‘satisfactoriness” of the whole problem-solving process. 

Sources of semantic confusion are legion. Only a few examples need be 
noted here, “Compromise,” both as a word and a process, has different 
connotations for persons of different language and cultural background. To 
some, a compromise signifies a legitimate effort to reach an agreement by 
mutual concessions; to others, it may imply an immoral or cynical sacrifice 
of principle. Common terms like “rights”, “authority”, “liberty” and 
“democracy” convey varying meanings in different cultural contexts. This 
was strikingly revealed in the discussions of the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission. “Control” is a much weaker word in French than in English. 

The exploratory report on the World Health Assembly indicates how 
confusion may arise even in a conference where most of the original speeches 
were delivered in the same language (English) and where most of the delegates 
could understand (if not speak) English fairly well. Language barriers, 
therefore, did not at first sight appear seriously to impede the mutual exchange 
of ideas and the conduct of business. This impression was, however, deceptive. 


1 See R. S. W. Pollard, Democracy and the Quaker Method, Bannisdale Press, London, 1948. 
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The apparent ability of most delegates to understand English encouraged 
the English-speaking delegates to overlook the difficulties facing those less 
familiar with that tongue, particularly the longer time required to absorb 


and digest ideas communicated in a foreign language. The observers noted 
at times a sense (even if half-unconscious) of resentment and frustration, a 
suspicion that the English-speaking delegate might be exploiting them, which 
more intimate knowledge of the language, or more time, would have dissipated, 
Moreover, delegates whose mother tongue was neither French nor English 
appeared to experience difficulty in formulating their arguments clearly and 
convincingly in a foreign tongue, and to feel resentment that the accident of 
language should diminish the force with which their case could be presented, 

Two methods of language interpretation, consecutive and simultaneous, 
are now commonly used in conferences of the UN and Specialized Agencies, 
When the simultaneous system is employed, the speaker’s words are translated 
concurrently into all the additional official languages. When the consecutive 
method is used, speeches are translated from English into French, or vice versa, 
or, if given in another language, into both of these working languages. 

With simultaneous interpretation, the speaker must depend completely 
on the interpreter to convey his meaning to those who do not understand his 
language. Since the interpretation occurs simultaneously with the speaker’s 
presentation, he cannot know whether it is accurate and sensitive. With 
consecutive interpretation, if the speaker knows the working languages well, 
he can correct the interpretation while it is being given. However, under 
the conditions of consecutive interpretation, the content of the speech, for 
those members who depend on an official translation, is separated from the 
physical gestures and tonal emphasis accompanying it. The meaning thus 
conveyed may to a large extent be lost. Again, a speech interpreted from a 
language other than English or French takes about three times as long to 
present by consecutive interpretation, since both English and French inter- 
pretations must be given. If a third working language (e.g., Spanish) is 
employed, the delay is even greater. 

It is not known with certainty whether the conditions associated with 
either type of interpretation make for more or less understanding between 
participants. On-the-spot interviews with delegates and secretariat suggest 
that in general consecutive interpretation is preferred when a committee is 
engaged in drafting resolutions or other formal documents, since it allows 
more time for reflection, and responses are consequently more fully considered. 
Simultaneous interpretation is usually preferred for long speeches. On the 
other hand, consecutive interpretation, when used in debate, is thought by 
some to facilitate ‘fantasy-building”. In this connexion, one distinguished 
committee chairman is reported to have expressed a strong dislike for consecu- 
tive interpretation, because it gave time for committee members to contrive 
‘new and devious manceuvres’’. 


Problem 8: Semantic Difficulties 


Measures that might be taken to discover the nature and extent of these 

difficulties include: 

1. The compilation of a list of words and phrases commonly used in different 
kinds of international meetings, which have no exact equivalent in one 
or more of the other languages (it is reported that such compilations are 
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now being prepared by linguistic experts in the UN Secretariat; a glossary 
of administrative and legal terms in all official languages, for the use of 
the translating and interpreting staff, is also being made by the Documents 
Division of UN). 
. Direct observations for the purpose of identifying new or unsuspected 
areas of semantic confusion in conference operation. 
. Intensive interviewing of interpreters in order to discover common and 
' continuous sources of semantic difficulty. 
4. Arrangements for having simultaneous and/or consecutive independent 
translations of a recorded speech made in all the other official languages 
followed by independent translations of each of these translations into 
each of the working languages; an analysis of the several serial translations 
might reveal striking discrepancies in translation, while a reversal of 
this procedure would doubtless indicate further sources of semantic con- 
fusion. 
Possible Application of Research Results. The information thus obtained on 
kinds and sources of semantic difficulty in interpretation could be made 
available to interpreters and persons involved in preparing translations of 
official texts and other formal documents. It should also be valuable in the 
training of future interpreters, and as a basis for directing or stimulating 
“extra-conference”’ research on the impact of political and cultural differences 
and similarities which may be revealed semantically. 


Problem 9: Consecutive and Simultaneous Interpretation* 


Research might likewise be directed towards the influence exerted upon 


the conduct of meetings by the use of simultaneous or consecutive interpret- 
ation. Which system is conducive to greater accuracy? Under what conditions 
does each type tend to expedite action, increase or decrease understanding or 
confusion? Is there any connexion between the formal or informal conduct 
of a conference and the type of interpretation employed? Under which system 
are the participants apt to be more attentive to the discussion? Do prolonged 
periods of one type of interpretation increase or decrease the tendency to 
resort to conciliation jor decision-making? What bearing do seating arrange- 
ments and acoustics have on either method of communication? What is the 
effect upon the delegates of wearing head-phones throughout a long and 
involved debate? Does it tend to induce a feeling of isolation and thereby 
impede the development of a sense of corporate unity? 


Possible Application of Research Results. If it can be shown that one type of inter- 
pretation differs from the other in its effect upon the conduct of a conference 
and if it can be demonstrated that these differing effects are associated with 
particular phases of the conference proceedings, it may be thought desirable 
to organize the conduct of meetings so that interpretation facilities can be 
altered at suitable moments. It might prove feasible to experiment with a 
flexible combination of simultaneous and consecutive interpretation at the 
same meeting, for example, by allowing any delegate to raise a point of order 


! The word “interpretation”, in United Nations terminology, refers to oral translation only. The written process 
is ordinarily called translation. 
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when important proposals are introduced. 


Alterations in the type of interpretation could be introduced at the suggestion | 


of the chairman or secretariat officer who has been trained in ways of detecting 


the conditions which make one type preferable to the other. An alternative |- 


but less flexible arrangement might be to vary the system of interpretation in 
accordance with the procedure (e.g., during general debate, simultaneous; 
under drafting conditions, consecutive), although this would be very difficult. 


NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION 


Context. Non-verbal symbols are of special significance in groups where there 
are language blocks. Smiles, nods and grimaces often indicate when and where 
the spoken word has taken effect. Those who understand may smile, while 
those who do not may visibly reveal their frustration. In these circumstances, 
non-verbal interactions do not always reinforce what is said by the speaker. 
Cultural differences may of course make it difficult to gauge the meaning of 
non-verbal signs. Orientals tend to smile at different times from Westerners. 


Problem 10: Significance of Non-Verbal Communication 


Ways of standardizing non-verbal cues might perhaps be developed by 
means of observation by experts alive to cultural differences among partici- 
pants in international conferences. Similarly, indices of attention and inatten- 
tion might be constructed by the systematic recording and classifying of visible 
forms of physical behaviour, such as looking away from the speaker, ‘“dood- 
ling”, and the like. Members of the secretariat could guide the chairman to 
minimize tension in the light of these observations. 


ORDER AND CONTENT OF SPEECHES 


Context. A large international conference or committee may determine the 
course of its debate in several ways. The sequence of speakers may be based 
upon a formal list drawn up before the debate, or upon recognition by the 
chairman during debate, or upon some combination of these procedures. 
In national parliaments, debate time is usually assigned by advance agreement 
among party leaders, but in formal international assemblies it may depend 
upon chance (planned versus casual allotment of time). As already indicated, 
speeches may also be limited in duration and frequency; or delegates may 
speak as long and as often as they wish. Delegates may also feel free to roam 
at will about the point, to introduce political issues into the consideration 
of non-political matters; or the conference may impose upon itself procedures 
that sharply define and limit the area of possible comment. 

In general, there are two opposite methods of conducting a debate: (a) Severe 
‘controls may be introduced, forcing the conference to reach decisions by 
voting on issues in a rapid, staccato fashion. While this may have the advantage 
of getting international business done “efficiently”, it may also provoke 
misunderstanding and ill-will. (b) With practically no control whatsoever 
over the course of the debate. This involves the risk of being held up by 
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erminable, repetitious speeches on the first few items of the agenda. 

Between these two extremes, presumably, there lies a point of maximum 
efficiency which international conferences have sought to discover by experi- 
menting with different methods of debate. The problem is, of course, com- 
plicated by the different cultural preferences that appear to exist concerning 
length of speeches, readiness to accept limitations, and the general pattern 
to be followed in debate (e.g., moving from general considerations to particular 
items, or moving from the particular to the general). 

Furthermore, it is clear that the same procedure is not effective in every 
type of international conference, or even at all stages of the same conference. 
For example, a formal list of speakers would appear more appropriate for a 
large conference than for a small one, and for the beginning of a conference 
than at is end. 

The chairman plays a central role in determining the course of debate. 


' Apart from applying specific rules of procedure, he may use his position to 


make clarifying summaries and to keep the chief problem under discussion 
directly before the conference. The chairman, therefore, would profit parti- 
cularly by any information derived by social scientists as to the most effective 
methods of conducting international debates. 


Problem 11: Formal and Informal Speaker Order 


The effects of a fixed and formal order of speakers might be compared with 
those when speaker sequence is more informal. Comparisons might also be 
made between formal conferences and meetings which permit conversational 
interchange of ideas (e.g., in drafting committees, in closed sessions, and in 
relatively technical groups). It might be possible to work out a recording 
technique for listing the points in each speech, the sequence of speakers, the 
references in each speech to other speeches, and thereby follow the direction 
of the lines of problem-solving activity. 


Problem 12: Determination of Order of Speakers 


In all conferences the formality of determining the order of speakers varies 
somewhat with the successive stages of activity. For example, the speaker 
sequence during the period of general debate is generally based on the order 
of previously inscribed requests to speak, while the order of debate on a 
specific point is usually determined by recognition from the chairman. A 
comparison might be made of the effects on problem-solving in “similar” 
conferences at “‘similar” stages where the method of choosing speakers differs. 
The techniques of analysis described under Problem 11 above may be useful 
here. 


Problem 13: Relation of Order of Speakers and Speech-Content 


A further type of inquiry might be directed to the extent of association between 
the method of determining the sequence of speakers and speech content. In 
certain circumstances, do speakers tend to present stereotyped arguments or 
analyses for and against other points of view? For example, is there a tendency 
to take predetermined positions when the speaker sequence is more formal and 
a tendency to seek reconciliation when the speaker sequence is less formal? 
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Content analysis based on the previously described recording technique and 
on available verbatim reports might be valuable here. It would be necessary 
to find out how far the conference actions of members were self-imposed and 
how far they were controlled by official instructions, in order to distinguish | 7 ppg. 








between activities deliberately introduced and those arising spontaneously. |) eyic 
con 
Possible Application of Research Results. If it can be shown that the determination |) and 


of speaker sequence has significant consequences, then it may be advisable | of | 


to give the chairman greater control over the order of speakers. | whi 
b 

Problem 14: Patterns of Statement and Problem-Solving ) 
con 


Here the object would be (a) to work out a set or sets of categories for usefully | of y 
describing and recording the kinds of statements in a speech; (b) to determine, f- 
through the application of such categories to observation and to written records, 
whether consistent patterns of statements are associated with various stages fF poc 
in the discussion process; (c) to discover whether or not different participants | 
(representing different nations) tend to resort to characteristic patterns of | Con, 
statements in “‘similar’’ situations; (d) to determine whether there are charac- | con 
teristic patterns of statements used for attacking a problem, which are different |) dur 


for different national representatives, regardless of the content of the problem; | dec: 
and (e) to find out whether these patterns (if they exist) tend to be accepted or | con 
rejected by other participants, and whether acceptance or rejection depends | _s, 


on the stage of the debate. It would be necessary here to determine the extent | acti 
to which the member using certain patterns of statements intends them to be |) and 


understood in the way the observer or the other members interpret them. | To 
Interviews with selected conference participants would be useful. > rule 
' and 

Problem 15: Effects of Reformulation and of New Information | mee 
mer 


Here the purpose would be to determine the consequences of introducing | (Th 
new information or reformulations of the subject-matter at different stages of | 
the decision-making process. Is there, for example, an association between | bee 


= 
= 


a given stage and (a) a tendency to introduce new material or reformulations; |) 7 
(b) a tendency for new information or reformulations to be ignored or used, | fina 
and (c) a tendency for the accepted information or reformulation to be used | mer 
in direct relation to the problem at hand, or to deflect the discussion? » con 

The tentative findings of recent studies in group relations tend to support |) one 
the hypothesis that a free expression of desires, opinions and attitudes should }/ rep 


be allowed before any solution is proposed, on the ground that early compet- |~ not 
itive position-taking on points of conflict may retard the development of group | the 
cohesiveness and intensify the stresses of group heterogeneity. > spec 

The proper timing of the restatement of a problem is important. It is only dra: 
when the position of certain delegates on controversial issues is “unfrozen” 
that any broad basis of agreement can be achieved. The question is: what 
course of debate is most likely to facilitate this “unfreezing” on the part of [7 
delegates with relatively flexible instructions, and to induce delegates bound | 
by rigid instructions to urge the home government to modify them? 4 

The proposed research might produce instructive hints for an answer 
to this question. In addition to making content analyses of the kinds previously 
described, laboratory experiments would appear to be feasible for exploring 
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this problem. Further, interviews of delegates and secretariat immediately 
after meetings (when possible) should significant yield information. 


Possible Application of Research Results. If the foregoing studies should yield 
evidence on the ways in which the factors considered are related to effective 
conference operation, the results might be used in the training of the chairman 
and secretariat in order to qualify them better: (a) to control the direction 


| of discussion by emphasizing the problems which have been considered, 
_ which ones are being considered, and which ones must still be considered; 
| (b) to become aware of underlying areas of confusion and to explain these to 


the participants; and (c), at the appropriate time and under the appropriate 


conditions, to use techniques for expediting the conciliation of opposing points 
_ of view. 


_ DOCUMENTARY DRAFTING 


’ Context. Written communication entails a number of special problems affecting 
' conference operation. Some of these have to do with the flow of documentation 
' during the session. Others are linguistic and semantic, as in the drafting of 
| decision instruments (formal resolutions, recommendations, agreements and 
' conventions). 


In large-scale internationai conferences, a continuous flow of work papers, 
action proposals, and draft amendments to draft resolutions, submitted before 
and during the session, reaches the docket of each important committee. 


_ To some extent, the spacing of these materials is controlled by procedural 
' rules. There is usually a rule which requires all substantive motions, resolutions 
' and amendments to be submitted at least 24 hours before the opening of the 
| meeting at which they are to be considered. In practice, however, this require- 


ment is frequently violated, especially during the later stages of a session. 
(The rule itself contains a typical escape clause, allowing a committee, or the 
full conference, to consider and vote on such proposals even if they have not 
been circulated in advance.) 

This miscellaneous mass of documentation is the raw material from which 
final decision-instruments emerge. Not infrequently, a whole series of amend- 
ments to an original proposal may be submitted, some of them overlapping or 


| contradicting others. It is customary for each main committee to designate 


one of its members as rapporteur, whose task is to prepare the committee’s 
report with the assistance of the secretariat. The rapporteur may or may 
not be expert in linguistics or legal draftsmanship—usually he is not. Nor is 
the secretariat ordinarily equipped with skilled translators who are also 
specialists in subject-matter semantics. It is often necessary to combine several 
draft resolutions bearing on the same point which are presented by delegates 
in different languages and from different cultures. When this situation arises, 
the various draft texts may be referred to a small drafting sub-committee for 
amalgamation. But unless the members of such a group are chosen with 
exceptional care, and unless they are disposed to allow competent experts 
(if available in the secretariat) to produce a unified working draft, the result- 
ant text may lack clarity and be marred by redundancies, or there may be 
long disputes concerning the meaning of the French text in terms of the 
English, or vice versa. ' 
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Where texts in more than one language must be of equal juridical authen- | y, C 


ticity, as with formal international agreements, covenants, treaties and 
conventions, the task of co-ordinating translations becomesa peculiarly exacting 
one, giving rise to many of the linguistic and semantic difficulties to which 
reference has already been made. These difficulties may be accentuated by 
the conditions of extreme speed and fatigue under which much of the final 
drafting has to be done, frequently at night, during the last few days of a 
long session. 


Problem 16: Methods of Drafting Formal Texts 


Research might usefully be directed to methods of drafting formal texts, 
What intra-conference conditions appear to produce the best drafting or the 
worst? In what circumstances is it better to delegate drafting to an ad hoc 
sub-committee than directly to the secretariat? How should such a sub- 
committee, if used, be composed in order that it may be sufficiently small 
and at the same time include adequate representation of the different languages 
and national positions involved? What are the criteria of good multilingual 
drafting? At what point, for example, should drafting be undertaken? Does 
premature drafting tend to hamper thought and to solidify an immature 
position? To cite a more technical problem, how can the use of untranslatable 
idioms be minimized? Or how does the textual quality of draft proposals 


submitted by the larger and better-staffed delegations compare with that of 


proposals presented by delegations consisting of only one or two persons, each 
being obliged to follow the work of several committees? Would the establish- 
ment of a special “legislative reference service”’ in the secretariat for the use of 
delegations help to reduce the handicap under which the smaller delegations 
now have to work? ; 

It might be enlightening to make a detailed analysis of the “double dis- 
cussion” procedure employed in ‘the International Labour Organisation, by 
which draft conventions are usually considered at two successive annual 
conferences before final action is taken. The expert staff of the International 
Labour Office assembles and classifies the views of governments as expressed 
at the first conference, and presents to the second conference a carefully 
considered draft text based upon this analysis. Judging from past experience, 
the ILO estimates that about five years of preparatory staff work is needed 
before a convention text is ripe for conference discussion. This experience 
should prove helpful to some of the newer UN and Specialized Agency bodies 
concerned with the preparation of technical legislative instruments, e.g., 


Ecosoc, WHO, Unesco, and ICAO.! 


Possible Application of Research Results. The findings of such studies might 
produce important suggestions (a) about conference drafting procedure 
and (b) for the future recruitment and training of secretariat staff, including 
interpreters and translators, with consequent improvement in the style, 
clarity and linguistic co-ordination of formal decision instruments. 


1 The Rules of Procedure to govern the preparation and consideration of formal recommendations and international 
conventions, adopted by the 1950 Unesco Conference, were clearly inspired by ILO practice. 
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then- 
and 
cting 
yhich |) Preliminary Observations. Every human being brings to each new situation a 
d by f) background of experience, values and orientations that arise from and are 
final f moulded by his cultural, psychological and political environment. Present 
of af information indicates that this environment may to a great extent determine 
the ways in which he understands situations and in which he attacks and solves 
| problems. In other words, the sense of a situation is partially provided by the 
cultural, psychological and political background of the participants. It is 
not at present known in what manner or to what extent these differences in 
exts. F background affect the conduct of international conferences. That explicit 
r the F knowledge on this point is important is evidenced by the unanimous opinion 
1 hoc § of secretariat staff and delegates who were interviewed by the Unesco teams 
sub- — that “we need to know much more about one another and the ways in which 


| y. CULTURAL, IDEOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 




















































mall F we see the world differently”. 

lages Observations of international conferences, of the content of arguments 
gual F presented in speeches and in drafting alterations, of semantic difficulties 
Does F in translation and of voting behaviour, reveals numerous instances of the 


iture — impact of these differences: for example, in the interpretation of the rights 
table F of the individual; the relation of the State to the individual; the inviolability 
osals F of religious views; the role of the expert; the meaning of “arbitrary” and 
at of F similar terms; the role of the chairman in meetings; styles of humour, rhetoric, 
each F and oratory; and attitudes towards specific rules of procedure (such as use 
lish- F of “points of order”, voting methods, restrictions on debate, etc.). It is not 
se of — clear, however, what aspects of conference behaviour result from immediate 
tions fF political expediency, from individual psychological differences, or from 
| behaviour patterns determined by culture. 


dis — For research purposes, political and cultural problems are here differentiated 
, by | from problems of conference communication on the basis, not of subject- 
nual — matter, but of the objects of primary investigation. In the preceding section, 
onal F the chief object of study was the conference itself. 
essed For an understanding of the impact of cultural, ideological and psychological 
fully F factors, studies of participating national groups, their cultures and institu- 
ncé, F tional systems, and methods of selecting national delegates, should supplement 


eded the data derived from the direct observation of conference operation, the 
ence — conference serving chiefly as a source of questions to be explored and as a 
dies § milieu where the answers may be tested. Much of the research proposed 
€.g-. — below, therefore, falls within the province of the cultural anthropologist and 
social psychologist, for it is these specialists who have gone furthest in exploring 
culturally determined expectations and values, and the conflict of individual 


ight F and group objectives. 

dure 

ding 

tyle, | THE IMPACT OF DIFFERENCES IN IDEOLOGY 


Context. A problem may not carry the same implications for one member 

of an international conference as for another member. It follows that two prob- 

» lems considered by one member to be similar or related may not be so con- 

tional J sidered by another member. These differences may not necessarily be resolved 
by appeals to “common sense” or “reason”, since “common sense” and 
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‘‘reason”’ are, to a considerable extent, culturally imposed. While it is known 



































that culturally imposed orientations affect the definition of a situation, much 

more investigation is needed to indicate precisely how political-cultural me 

factors affect the interpretation of problems before international conferences, of 
Important aspects of the organization of international conferences, as | wé 

exemplified in the United Nations system, augment the pertinence of research co} 

in this area. Consider, for example, that the members of the Economic and an 


Social Council, as well as those of the executive boards of the Specialized 
Agencies, are expected to act on behalf of all Member States of the UN or Pr 
of the Agency. Accordingly, decisions by such groups may be difficult to TT 
implement and may lead to misunderstanding and resentment, unless made 
with a broad knowledge of the ways in which the different Member States he 
will interpret the problem and the action taken on it. 


Preliminary observation of international conferences suggests that, apart at 
from the impact of official instructions on inter-governmental groups, the “e 
tenacity with which a participating member holds to a particular role and a 
the intensity with which it is expressed vary with the cultural origin of the yon 
member. Some delegates, for example, tend to express themselves as individu- ve 


als talking to other individuals, while others behave as if all remarks addressed Fc 
to them reflected on their nation’s position, prestige or honour. With some, 


. Kot ae : 2 : . co 
there is a strong inclination to identify world needs with national needs; 
: vo 
with others, the reverse. Moreover, as the experts who observed the World 
. ie to 
Health Assembly remark, delegates as spokesmen for national policies “may a 
frequently have to advocate policies they do not personally favour, and this “s 


may inspire in them a certain ‘guilt complex’ and make them unduly sensitive te 
to criticisms of their policy”. 


















mi 
Problem 17: Culturally Determined Differences in Conference Behaviour : 
An approach to an understanding of the ways in which these subtle influences be 
affect conference behaviour might be to classify (a) categories of problems, 8 
according to the extent to which various cultures take a similar or different 
view of them, and (b) political-cultural differences in methods of formulating ™ 
and attacking such problems. These classifications could be then used to bl 
devise criteria for determining the degree to which a delegate’s reaction to | ,, 
a problem is “culturally given”, politically expedient, or personal. Con- fF 4, 
comitantly, conference observations of meetings and analyses of records might > 
provide clues to the kinds of problems with which the participants are FP, 
confronted, and the principal areas in which they tend to agree or disagree > 
with one another’s interpretations of a given problem. To facilitate inter- Ir 
national negotiation, it would be of particular value to discover and define in 
areas of understanding common to the different cultures; conversely, to ni 
induce delegates to state what irritated them most about other nationalities de 
represented in a conference. Another point to look for would be the difference to 
in “time-mindedness” or “sense of crisis” in conference work exhibited by to 
representatives of different culture areas. This may be seen, for example, fr 
in the Anglo-Saxon belief in “muddling through”, an implicit disavowal of : 

0 





decisions based on long-term objectives that has often aroused suspicion in 
those who tend to suspect a hidden or devious manoeuvre in casual 
or accidental action. Is there, for example, any significant relation between 
such differences in approach to solutions and resistance to innovation? 
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Revealing information for this analysis might be obtained from interviews 
with multi-national secretariat groups engaged in the preparation of docu- 
ments and working papers. A deliberate effort to talk out precisely the sorts 
of difficulties that arise from different interpretations of involved problems 
would be of great help here. Subtle-minded secretariat officers should have 
considerable knowledge of the nature of such differences, where they occur 
and how they may be resolved. 


Problem 18: Procedural Differences in Culture Areas 


To supplement the foregoing studies, cultural anthropologists and political 
scientists might make a comparative analysis of differences in group procedural 
habits as reflected in the institutional life of the chief cultural areas of the 
world (e.g., Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Russian, Hindu, Chinese, Arab). Such an 
analysis would undoubtedly reveal considerable variations in methods of 
organizing and conducting group meetings—the position of the chairman, 
methods of disposing of conflicting proposals, restrictions on discussion, the 
status of the minority, use of formal as against informal procedure, ways of 
reaching a decision, veto versus unanimity, publicity versus privacy, and so on. 
For example, can the attitude of representatives of certain Eastern European 
countries towards the Western parliamentary practice of decision by majority 
vote be explained, at least, in part by the /iberum veto tradition, which, according 
to some scholars, may be traced back tc the Byzantine Empire? Witness, 
also, the difficulties created in UN and Specialized Agency meetings by the 
use of informal ‘‘working parties’ —a device congenial to British and American 
habits but alien to the practice of most other countries. These differences in 
mores may to some extent account for the divergent reactions of certain 
delegations to recent proposals for revising the rules of procedure of UN 
bodies—as expressed, for instance, by their opposition to further restrictions 
on freedom of debate. The basic symbolic significance of such differences in 
procedure, which is hidden from the layman, might be revealed by a skilful 
interpretation of sociological and legal data. 

Such data could be drawn from national and local legislative manuals 
and records of proceedings; verbatim reports and summary records of assem- 
blies, councils, and commissions; current socio-anthropological studies at 
universities; and interviews with representatives of different culture areas 
both inside and outside conferences, including available expatriates. 


Problem 19: Variations in Identification with Conference Objectives 


In addition, research might be designed to determine the characteristic ways 
in which representatives of different cultures relate themselves to an inter- 
national conference as a corporate body. How strongly does an individual 
delegate feel his attachment to the need of arriving at acceptable solutions; 
towards his colleagues in the conference; towards his government and nation; 
towards professional groups interested, as in Unesco, in obtaining support 
from the agency? How far, in UN Conferences, does he identify himself 
with the over-riding purposes of the UN itself? What is the relative strength 
of these relationships? Do they tend to fall into patterns? If so, is the pattern 
rigid or can it change with different problems and conditions? Does partici- 
pation in successive sessions of a conference lead to a greater feeling of identi- 
fication with its basic objectives? 
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In technical committees of private specialists from different countries, the 
degree of ideological or professional homogeneity in the group may be an 
important factor in the extent of agreement likely to be reached and the 
degree of tension provoked. The hypothesis has been advanced in psychological 
research on national groups that if the group is strongly homogeneous, its 
members will usually tend to concentrate on minutiz with regard to which 
they are probably decidedly ‘‘ego-involved”. The tensions arising from 
differences over small matters may spread to more important problems. 
By contrast, a more heterogeneous group may more easily reach agreement 
on fundamental and ignore lesser issues. This hypothesis might be usefully 
tested on some of the multi-national expert committees which play such an 
important part in the work of Unesco, ILO, WHO, FAO, and many private 
international associations. 


Possible Application of Research Results. The findings of the three types of research 
outlined in Problems 17-19 should help towards educating delegates and 
experts to regard cultural differences more understandingly in connexion 
with conference negotiations. It might shed light on the problem (a) of 
evolving rules of procedure for international bodies which would be more 
widely acceptable to participants of divergent cultural and political back- 
grounds, and (b) of applying such rules in different situations. A variety 
of techniques might also be suggested for encouraging stronger group 
cohesiveness, with a corresponding weakening of loyalties to competing 
vested interests, so that diversity may become a positive asset. 


PERSONALITY VERSUS NATIONAL AND IDEOLOGICAL PATTERNS 


Context. In any multi-national group, one can observe a wide array of motives, 
attitudes, values, methods of argument, emotional appeals, and emotional 
reactions. This psychological diversity is explained in part by the fact that 
each conference is composed of a number of distinctive human beings, each 
with his own personality. The question is, how far are these characteristics 
individual, and how far do they reflect ideological or national patterns? 

The personality traits of individual conference participants obviously 
have much to do with their role in different phases of the conference pro- 
cedure. Differences in personality structure are to be found in any group, and 
they help to determine the texture of relationships which develop within the 
group. Every individual has a social role which is the expression in part of 
his inherent or basic personality, and in part of dynamic interaction between 
himself and the group in which he is placed. The emotional climate of any 
group is determined by this process of dynamic interaction, as exhibited by 
the various individuals composing the group. 

According to psychological experts, it is possible to ascertain unconscious 
motivation by trained observation of a group at work. To the psychologist, 
a group is a collection of individuals reacting to each other both consciously 
and unconsciously. It might be worth while to experiment with psychological 
observation of meetings of small, informal multi-national groups, with a view 
to assessing motivation and the general emotional tone of the meeting. 
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Problem 20: Personal and Culturally-Determined Responses 


In any event, the inter-relationship of individual psychological differences 
and cultural factors would appear to merit systematic study. This might take 
the form of an analysis of the consistency of behaviour of different members 


» of the same delegations, or of delegations from countries which are closely 


; akin culturally. A classification could be made of types of action occurring in 
_ international conferences: legalistic appeals, humanitarian appeals, appeals 
' to nationalism, accusations against other States, kinds of humour, irony, etc. 


' This could then be used to measure the extent to which the same types of 


_ behaviour are regularly displayed by the representatives of a nation or culture 


' in different conference settings and at different stages, and the degree of 


individual variation within each national delegation. Content analyses of 


' written and disc-records of meetings would provide useful data for this 
 research—at least in the initial stages of the inquiry. The reports of national 


delegations to their respective governments might occasionally reveal illumin- 
ating examples of the interaction of culturally-imposed patterns of thought and 
personal motivations. 


\ Problem 21: National Differences in the Selection of Conference Participants 


A different approach, although costly and complicated to employ, would 

be to make comparative studies of the recruitment, selection and training of 

persons for international service by governments in different political-cultural 

areas. Such studies should include not only professional diplomats, but also a 

sample of the technical experts and administrative officials who now partici- 

pate in international conferences and secretariats in ever-increasing numbers. 

This type of investigation might be directed towards such questions as the 

following: 

1. Is there any significant relationship between social and occupational 
background and the psychological characteristics of persons recruited 
primarily for international work? 

2. How do persons so trained and selected tend to compare from one culture 
area to another? 

3. To what extent do recruitment and promotional regulations tend to 
reinforce or weaken any tendency towards the selection of particular 
kinds of individuals? 

4. If different political-cultural areas tend to send different kinds of individual 
to international conferences, under what conditions are such individuals 
compatible or incompatible? For example, what are the consequences of 
mixing compulsive personalities with those exhibiting a freer imagination 
in the exchange of ideas, or when the problem is the drafting of a legal text? 

5. Does continuity of representation in successive conferences of the same 
body tend to accentuate this compatibility (or incompatibility)? In this 
connexion, the conference roles of permanent national representatives at 
the headquarters of international organizations might warrant special 
attention. 

6. Are there noticeable differences in the age range of delegation members 
from different culture areas? If so, how do such differences affect the ca- 
pacity of diplomats and technical specialists to participate effectively? In 
other words, what would appear to be the optimum age range? 
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7. Finally—since the’role of the secretariat is becoming increasingly that of 
the expert, and increasingly important—what is the effect on a conference 
secretariat of the presence of various kinds of personalities? 

The research here suggested would obviously require analyses of national 

educational devices, administrative regulations and practices, together, if 

possible, with observations made on the spot in national capitals. In addition, 
interviews with delegates, their technical advisers and conference staff would 


be _ necessary. 


Possible Application of Research Results. The findings of these studies might be 
very helpful in improving the selection and training of delegates and inter- 
national secretariat personnel, including the feasibility of introducing psy- 
chological techniques into the recruitment and selection process. Nor is it 
inconceivable that certain governments might be induced to review the 
criteria by which delegates and experts for international conferences are now 
chosen ‘and to give some attention to personality traits as they relate to 
particularly delicate multilateral negotiations. 


VI. PHENOMENA OF OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION 


Context. At the principal decision-making conferences of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, delegates speak as representatives of govern- 
ments, nations and peoples. As already noted, they act under instructions, 


and often hesitate to vote on a subject on which they have received no instruc- 
tions. There are thus in fact two types of group decision-making associated 
with inter-governmental conferences: (a) the policy-making officialdom of 
the national government must reach a decision on a problem; and (b) the 
policy-making international body must reach a collective decision on the 
same problem. It must therefore not be assumed that the principles which 
characterize the reaching of decisions in private meetings of individuals ne- 
cessarily apply to the dual decision-making process governing inter-govern- 
mental assemblies. 


Problem 22: Differences in Instructions and their Interpretation 


There is need for a general exploration of the different ways in which national 
delegations interpret and apply types of official instructions in different 
conference situations. Instructions may be general or detailed, rigid or flexible, 
designed to further a constructive international outcome or intended to block 
any agreement except one that will serve the ends of national policy. A 
delegation may be completely briefed before it arrives at a conference, or its 
instructions may be issued piecemeal, the decisions taken on early agenda items 
being awaited before instructions are issued about those to be considered later. 
One delegation may be obliged to report back to the home government 
repeatedly during the session, while another may not. 

To some extent at least, it might be possible to discover what types of 
pressure are brought to bear upon official representatives and how much 
latitude is left for individual decision. What modes of discussion, for example, 
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_ does an official delegate tend to employ which he would not employ if speaking 


for himself alone? It is easily noticeable that certain delegates bestow a kind 
of praise upon their own nations which they would not venture to bestow upon 
themselves as private individuals. What techniques of agreement and concilia- 
tion possible on a personal level are excluded on a national level? There 
would appear to be less readiness to admit that one’s government has been 
mistaken than to admit a personal mistake. Clearly, no international decision- 
making body can work effectively if the members are reduced by their govern- 
ment to the status of “either mail clerks or deliverers of ultimatums’’. 

A subsidiary problem in reaching a collective agreement in a contest of 
conflicting national interests arises from differences in delegation organization. 
Where delegation action is co-ordinated only loosely, or not at all, individual 
members sometimes take contradictory positions on interrelated questions 
in different committees of the same conference. As the experts who observed 
the World Health Assembly discovered, intradelegation tensions may adversely 
affect interdelegation relationships; if such tensions are known to exist, they 
may impose a subtle restraint on informal consultations. 

Research here would call for great ingenuity and discretion on the part 
of the investigators. It should be possible, however, to obtain a general picture 
of the kinds of instructions received by certain delegations, particularly those 
representing democratically organized countries. A start might be made by 
studying instructions issued for previous sessions of a conference. These could 
be studied, in the light of the course pursued by the delegation, through an 
analysis of verbatim reports, summary records, and disc-recordings. Interviews 
with the delegation secretary might provide off-the-record information. 


Problem 23: Impact of National Power Differences and Bloc Voting 


A corollary problem is that of the influence on the decision-making process 
of national power, apart from cultural differences. There are many illustrations 
of the relative influence of representatives of large and small nations on the 
decisions of a conference. Even in a technical body, such as the World Health 
Assembly, there was an evident disposition to listen more attentively to a 
politically powerful or favoured nation, and though advanced political 
development normally accompanies advanced medical development, political 
considerations in several instances provoked marked changes in previously 
held technical views. Political as well as technical cross currents were noticeable, 
and they sometimes resulted in alignments of countries which were techni- 
cally far apart. A delegate can use political power to impose unwelcome 
courses of action on other delegates. An inept budgetary proposal may receive 
more serious treatment if it comes from an economically powerful country 
than if it is presented by the spokesman of a poor State. Delegates of small 
nations seem often to be freer to take a long-term point of view than those 
of major powers. 

The influence of political and economic power on conference decisions 
could be studied by the case method, taking such controversial issues, for 
example, as the disposition of the former Italian colonies in the UN General 
Assembly, or the allocation of funds and services to underdeveloped countries 


1 Hasluck, Paul, Workshop of Security (F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne and London, 1948), p. 72. This is a thought- 
provoking appraisal of Security Council operation and procedure, covering the period 1946-47. 
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by agencies such as WHO, FAO, and Unesco. The sources, nature and impact 
of varying patterns of alignment and bloc voting might throw light on problems 
of conference management and procedure. In this connexion, comparisons 
of the degree of communicativeness between delegations of major powers 
and that between representatives of States of lesser importance might be 
revealing. Using delegations as units, one could plot preferences and ease of 
communication, as shown in the tendency of delegates to consult with their 
colleagues in the same political constellation before approaching other blocs 
for support. 


Problem 24: The Role of Legal Instruments in Decision-Making 


A more specific problem concerns the role of legal instruments and legal 
arguments in decision-making bodies composed of official national represent- 
atives. Individuals of the same group may persuade each other and reach 
agreement by appeal to common, unwritten, moral or group values. But 
in representing one’s nation in debate with the representative of a foreign 
nation, particularly an ideologically and culturally different nation, the 
appeals suitable at home will not be effective. It may be for this reason that 
references to formal agreements, such as the United Nations Charter or the 
rules of procedure of the body, appear to play such an important role in inter- 
national debate. Here, at least, are accepted common premises from which 
to persuade or to criticize one’s opponent. The records of international debates 
could be studied for the purpose of determining more precisely than is at 
present possible the function of formal, legal agreements in international 
conferences. 

From such studies, information might be gained which would aid govern- 
ments and international organizations in planning the strategy of international 
co-operation. For agreements in what fields, for what objects, and among 
what groups of governments, are formal, legal instruments preferable to 
informal solutions of specific situations on an ad hoc basis? Clues to an 
answer to this perplexing question could be of great potential importance 
for the development of improved inter-governmental relations. 


Problem 25: The Influence of Publicity 


The problem of publicity in international meetings is a highly complex one. 
Although the principle of open sessions appears now to be established beyond 
dispute so far as large, full-dress conferences are concerned, there has been 
little or no attempt to evaluate objectively the effect of publicity upon the 
behaviour of members of the conference or upon representatives of the news- 
paper and radio press. 

Opinions differ as to whether it is more or less difficult to reach agreement 
in public meetings of international bodies, attended by the press, than in 
meetings closed to the public. One widely held view is that, in closed meet- 
ings, representatives of governments feel less obliged to maintain an initial 
position, since it has not been publicly stated, so that there is more opportunity 
for change and compromise. On the other hand, there are equally ardent 
advocates of the notion that public meetings make for a greater sense of demo- 
cratic and international responsibility. According to this argument, moreover, 
delegates in open sessions will usually avoid taking rigid positions in the first 
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place, in order not to be faced later with the dilemma of publicly accepting 
a compromise or publicly causing a deadlock. (The case of deliberate obstruc- 
tion is scarcely relevant to either argument.) 

A third contention is that conferences bathed in the spotlight of publicity 
tend more readily than closed meetings to become vehicles for propaganda. 
Press releases, radio broadcasts, and now television, offer tempting occasions 
for delegates to speak to the world—or to public opinion in their home countries 
Closed meetings, however, may give more opportunity for the deliberate 
misleading of public opinion, whether by a particular delegation or by a 
hostile section of the press. Sometimes an unauthorized press release on 
action taken in a closed meeting may lead to harmful tensions at the next 
meeting. 

For technical and drafting committees, the free, informal discussion that 
privacy induces is generally believed to be desirable. One distinguished 
international official, with many years of experience in committee work but 
now in retirement, is reported to have come to the conclusion that no minutes 
of meetings should be kept, so that the members may think aloud freely. 
Recently, delegates from 20 countries, convened at Geneva to draft an inter- 
national convention abolishing customs duties on educational, scientific, and 
artistic materials, decided to meet in private, on the ground that the discussion 
of tariffs was a delicate matter. The Unesco team which surveyed ECE 
committees attributed their successful operation in large part to the fact that 
representatives of the press are never admitted to meetings. 

It should be possible to devise methods of gauging the effects of publicity 
versus privacy in experimental group situations as well as in international 
meetings. The aim of such research would be to estimate the extent to 
which publicity tends (a) to introduce, or to discourage the introduction of, 
irrelevant and often unconscious obstructions to problem-solving, and (b) 
to make it more difficult, or less difficult, for the majority, genuinely interested 
in securing constructive agreement, to get ahead with their business. Situa- 
tions in which the position of delegates on controversial questions becomes 
crystallized into face-saving resistance could be analysed for the purpose of 
estimating the repercussions of press and radio reporting on their behaviour 
in debate. 


Possible Application of Research Results. The cumulative results of research 
on the phenomena of official representation should enhance our understanding 
of some of the political and psychological imponderables in governmental 
decision-making through the multilateral conference. The translation of 
any radical conclusions into national or international practice, however, 
would depend upon the willingness of governments to modify or abandon 
concepts which are deeply rooted in the traditions of national administration 
and of the sovereign State system. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES AND THE EXPERIENCE OF 


| THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE! 


L. KopELMANAS 


| The importance of the technique of conferences in the life of international 
| organizations is now unquestioned. All those who have had occasion, in 
any capacity, to follow the many international conferences of recent years, 


and still more those who have taken part in those conferences, know how 
much the achievement or the purposes for which they are convened may be 


| facilitated by good preparatory work and satisfactory technical arrangements. 


Conversely, many of the difficulties with which recent conferences have had 
to contend have been due not only to political tensions but also to purely 


technical failings. 
Those responsible for the running of international conferences would 


certainly welcome a body of genera! precepts ready to hand, setting forth 


the ideal way of dealing with each ‘particular case. Unfortunately, such a 
compendium of all that the perfect conference technician needs to know is 
practically out of the question. Nowadays, a conference—like an international 
treaty—is an instrument which may be used for a variety of purposes. It 
is therefore not surprising that conference techniques have to be adapted to 
the different types of meetings, having regard in particular, to the results that 
it is hoped to achieve. By embarking on a detailed study of the experience 
of the various international organizations in this field before attempting to 
state any general conclusions, Unesco has therefore taken a very useful step. 
But, if this preliminary work is really to produce good results, the special 
nature of each individual conference must be borne in mind when analysing 
its technique, so that an exact distinction can be made between what is—or 
may be—considered as a general technical precept and what is specific to 
the conference or the agency concerned. 

When analysing the experience of the Economic Commission for Europe 
from this point of view, the following facts must be taken into account: firstly, 
the meetings organized by the Commission are connected with a permanent 
body ; secondly, that body is designed to secure regional economic co-operation 
in a part of the world where the national economy is highly developed and 
governed by national institutions with which the international body can 
easily establish close technical contacts; finally, the international body has 
no executive powers but is simply required to assist governments in putting 
international economic co-operation into practice. These characteristics of 
the Economic Commission for Europe have led it to evolve special techniques 


' This article describes the general experience of the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. The 
author alone, however, is responsible for the ordering and critical analysis of the facts, and for the conclusions 
drawn. 
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for the preparatory work preceding the convening of its meetings, for the 
conduct of those meetings, and for the investigation of means of action which, 
as the Commission has no real power of its own, may serve the aims of inter- 
national economic co-operation that its meetings are designed to achieve. 
The object of this memorandum is to describe the Commission’s experience 
(at each of these three stages) with regard to the technique of organizing the 
conferences held under its auspices or in connexion with its work. 


PREPARATIONS FOR CONFERENCES 


Two main problems arise in this connexion. In the first place, the purpose 
of the conference or, more accurately, the subjects with which it is to deal 
must be specified; and once the choice has been made, the ground must be 
prepared as fully as possible, before the conference meets, for the discussion 
of the items on the agenda. 


Selection of the Problems to be placed on the Agenda of a Meeting 


In the case of an organization with such broad competence in the problems 
of regional economic co-operation, the field of choice is first delimited by the 
Commission’s extremely wide terms of reference. Within this first general 
definition, the narrower terms of reference of the Commission’s various tech- 
nical committees determine the field of work of each committee. Here again, 
however, the delimitation is fairly general, and the committees can examine 
any matters affecting economic co-operation in their own field. The real 
problem of the choice of the specific questions to be placed on the agenda 
of the Commission’s various subsidiary bodies does not arise until the commit- 
tees, sub-committees or working parties set up by the committees come to 
consider exactly what questions they are to examine in detail. 

The bodies called upon to play the most active part in this field are the 
working parties, which may specialize in certain groups of problems or be 
instructed to study one particular problem. Their choice of concrete problems 
is subject to the supervision of the technical committees and, for this purpose, 
the committees each year review the work of their subsidiary bodies or instruct 
them to take up such and such a question. In some cases, the technical 
committees themselves draw up their general programme so as to centre 
their whole work round some general idea; the result may be to exclude certain 
questions from the agenda of their subsidiary organs or, on the other hand, 
to have other questions more closely examined. The real decisions on the 
actual problems to be discussed in connexion with the Commission’s work, 
however, are taken during the preparations for the meeting which is to deal 
with the problem or group of problems in question. 

While the technical committees undoubtedly influence the choice of the 
specific problems to be studied as part of the Commission’s work, the Commis- 
sion itself has no corresponding influence. One of the fundamental features 
of the Commission’s structure from the beginning has been the independence 
of the technical committees, each of which specializes in one of the special 
spheres of international economic co-operation within the Commission’s 
field of activity (steel, agriculture, timber, coal, electric power, industry and 
materials, and inland transport). 
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These technical committees submit annual reports to the sessions of the 
Commission; the Commission discusses them if it thinks fit, but takes no 
decisions on the specific problems on which the technical committees or their 
subsidiary organs have been working. 

The technical committees are therefore in direct touch with the governments 
belonging to the Commission, contacts naturally having been established 
with the competent technical departments of those governments with a view 
to the adoption of decisions on the problems dealt with. The result of this 
system is that the meetings of organs of the Commission (other than the annual 
sessions of the Commission itself) are technical meetings and, when we think 
of the time normally needed for the development of international relations, 
get their work done remarkably quickly. The technical side of the meetings 
held under the auspices of the Economic Commission for Europe has necessarily 
been influenced by this state of affairs, and the first example of this adaptation 
of techniques is to be seen in the method of choosing the problems to be dealt 
with by the subsidiary bodies of the Commission. The choice is quite clearly 
determined by technical considerations and in close consultation with the 
competent national departments. 

The specific problems to be submitted to an organ of the Commission for 
discussion are decided either by direct negotiations between the secretariat 
of the Commission and the governmental or private circles concerned, or 
on the basis of a memorandum or survey prepared by the secretariat, drawing 
attention to certain problems which it seems to be important to solve in the 
interests of European economic co-operation. 

The purpose of the preliminary negotiations is to ensure that a given 
question is of sufficient interest and that there is a reasonable likelihood of 
finding a practical solution within the foreseeable future. Negotiations are 
conducted, according to the nature of the problems whose possible study is 
to be considered, with the representatives of governments or with the repre- 
sentatives of private interests, the latter procedure being adopted, in the 
main, for dealing with problems which cannot be solved, either at the domestic 
or the international level, except by action on the part of non-governmental 
bodies. If these non-governmental bodies are associated in international 
organizations, the international non-governmental organizations concerned 
are also consulted before a particular question is placed on the agenda of a 
meeting organized by the Commission. 

In this procedure, the Commission is merely following the principles set 
forth in the United Nations Charter on the question of the Organization’s 
relations with non-governmental organizations approved for consultative 
status. The Commission’s relations with non-governmental organizations, 
however, are much closer than those of any other organ or agency of the 
United Nations. This can be seen even in connexion with the choice of problems 
for discussion. 

Certain non-governmental organizations co-operating particularly closely 
with the Economic Commission for Europe help to decide what problems are 
to be considered, not only by taking part in the secretariat’s consultations 
with governments and circles concerned but also by pointing ouf to member 
governments, the Commission itself, or its subsidiary organs, that it would be 
useful or essential to discuss such and such a problem. In this connexion, 
mention may be made of the part taken in the work of the Inland Transport 
Committee, by various carriers’ organizations, such as the International 
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Union of Railways and the International Road Transport Union, or by 
bodies also representing consumer interests, such as the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Another way in which the Commission and the non-governmental organ- 
izations co-operate in deciding on questions for international discussion 
appears to be of still greater importance. The movement here is in the opposite 
direction. The governments which are members of the Commission draw 
attention to problems which they think it essential to discuss at the inter- 
national level, but which are so highly specialized that they cannot be dealt 
with either by the Commission or by its subsidiary organs direct. Such problems 
are therefore referred, in the first instance, before being taken up at the inter- 
governmental level, to a non-governmental organization specializing in the 
field in which the problem falls. The Inland Transport Committee once more 
furnishes a good example of this system of arranging for the study of problems 
relating to international economic co-operation. Most of the questions connected 
with the international regulation and co-ordination of transport, including 
the extremely important question of rates, are first referred for joint or separate 
study, depending on the form or forms of transport affected, to the interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations representing each of the three forms of 
inland transport, i.e. the International Union of Railways, the International 
Road Transport Union and the International Union of River Transport. 
The programme of work of these international organizations is thus very 
substantially influenced by their co-operation with the Economic Commission 
for Europe. 

The influence of the non-governmental organizations in determining what 
problems are to be considered at meetings organized by the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe—and the same comment applies to every form of co-operation 
between the Commission and non-governmental organizations—always 
relates to such technical considerations, which explains why the non-govern- 
mental organizations of most interest to the Economic Commission for Europe, 
and incidentally the only ones working in close and constant contact with 
the Commission, are not, as a general rule, the big organizations placed 
by the Economic and Social Council in Category A (except, perhaps, for 
the International Chamber of Commerce), but are mostly organizations 
with narrower and more technical interests, most of which are ranked in 
Category B. 

As co-operation with non-governmental organizations is important from 
the Commission’s own point of view, it does not confine itself to establishing 
and maintaining close relations with existing organizations. In certain fields 
of interest to the Commission there are no international non-governmental 
organizations able to second its efforts, and there it seeks to bring about 
the establishment of new bodies which, as they owe their existence to the 
Commission, become its best collaborators. 

In reaching decisions on the problems for international study, the Economic 
Commission for Europe finds it useful to work not only with international 
non-governmental organizations but also with certain other inter-govern- 
mental organizations or Specialized Agencies. Such co-operation has indeed 
become absolutely necessary as a result of the latest developments in the 
international organization of Europe. 

Generally speaking, a feature of international life in the last few years 
has been the steady increase in the number of international organizations, 
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some of which are concerned with very closely related and sometimes identical 
fields of activity. In Europe, for instance, besides the United Nations Economic 
Commission, there is the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, 
whose terms of reference are equally wide but which is confined, geographically 
speaking, to Western Europe. The Council of Europe also does something in 
the general economic sphere. In addition, in the various specialized fields 
with which the Economic Commission for Europe deals, there are other 
international bodies of long standing—such as the Central Office for Inter- 
national Transport by Railway—and new ones, like the European Coal and 
Steel Community, are constantly coming into being. It is only reasonable 
that there should be some co-ordination between all these organizations in 
the selection of problems for study. 

The first object of this co-ordination should be to ensure that the same 
questions are not brought up several times in the different bodies supposed to 
promote international economic co-operation. But a far more important 
point is that the proliferation of international organizations shall not prove 
a bar to the international discussion of certain important questions, either 
because certain governments anxious to keep such questions under their 
own exclusive control use the competition between the various international 
organizations to prevent any one of them from taking up a given question, 
or because no organization is prepared to risk its reputation for efficiency 
by tackling problems which are too difficult—or again because, as a result of the 
lack of co-ordination in international affairs, the question is simply overlooked. 

It might seem logical to say that governments themselves should see to the 
co-ordination of international action in the matter of problems requiring 
discussion, since most of them are members of the various international 
organizations concerned. In point of fact, only in a minority of cases is the 
work of co-ordination done by governments, and the organizaticns themselves 
are finally compelled to seek agreement by inter-secretariat negotiations. In ° 
the case of the Economic Commission for Europe, this effort to co-ordinate 
its own programme of work with those of other inter-governmental organ- 
izations in order to avoid having certain questions discussed by two or more 
different authorities while no international action is taken to deal with others, 
often more important, is, in some instances, by means of informal contacts 
with other international secretariats, such as that of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. Where certain other international organ- 
izations are concerned, however, the Economic Commission for Europe goes 
further in its efforts to arrange for a concerted attack on common problems. 
Sometimes the organizations concerned draw up agreed lists of the questions 
they consider might well be suggested for discussion in one or other of them. 
Instances are to be seen in the co-operation of the Economic Commission for 
Europe with the International Labour Office and the Central Office for 
International Transport by Railway. 

Further development of this form of collaboration between the international 
organizations set up to deal with related questions would be bound to extend 
the sphere of international economic co-operation. If it is possible, by such 
collaboration, to see that all the problems to be solved before the full economic 
integration of Europe can be achieved are covered by the organizations 
concerned, a decisive step forward will certainly have been made in bringing 
about that integration—a more decisive step perhaps than the establishment 
of new institutions with wider powers would represent. 
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The system of deciding on the problems for international study by prior 
consultations with the governments or institutions concerned is simply an 
instance of the use by the Economic Commission for Europe of a classic 
technique of international relations, though it is true that the Commission 
makes maximum use of the technique. In addition, however, the Commission 
has developed a technique of its own, derived from the dual functions of its 
secretariat, which is, at one and the same time, an institution for economic 
research and a service ready to help governments to co-operate in economic 
matters at the international level. This combination of the research and 
‘‘operational” work of the secretariat enables the Commission to discover, 
by its studies, what problems need to be solved in the interests of international 
economic co-operation, and later to consider, again by recourse to the classic 
technique of consultation with the governments or circles concerned, whether 
direct governmental action can be taken to deal with a question to which 
research has drawn attention. 

The instrument by which this technique is applied is naturally the specia- 
lized study by the secretariat of some problem in one of the fields covered by 
the Commission’s technical committees. The secretariat’s constant principle 
has been that such specialized studies should not be undertaken solely for 
the purposes of research but as a preparation for governmental action. This 
realistic attitude informing our studies nevertheless does not however neces- 
sarily mean that, once they have been published, governmental action will 
be taken on the points the secretariat has raised. It is true that, in some cases, 
certain conclusions set forth in the secretariat’s studies may make such an 
impression that practical action is taken without further prompting—without 
wishing to overestimate the importance of the secretariat’s study on European 
Steel Trends, we may now observe that the mere publication of that study at 
least did much to help on the trend of events which finally led to the formation 
of the European Coal and Steel Community. In other cases, however, the 
publication of a given study must be followed by discussions between govern- 
ments before any decision can be reached on the possibility or desirability 
of action on the matters brought up in the study. The combination of independ- 
ent study by the secretariat, with discussion at an inter-governmental meeting, 
of the problems raised, is a distinguishing feature of the most recent technique 
employed by the Commission to define the practical problems for inclusion 
in the agenda of the meetings it organizes. When the Commission’s secretariat 
comes to the conclusion that certain specific problems affecting a sector of 
the European economy, or the general development of a sector of that economy, 
warrant special examination, a study is prepared and published on the respons- 
ibility of the secretariat. The findings are later submitted to an inter-govern- 
mental meeting organized by the competent technical committee or, if the 
matter concerns the activities of several technical committees, under the 
auspices of the Commission. Only the inter-governmental meeting, of course, 
can decide whether the practical conclusions of the study are to be accepted 
or even whether, more generally, the problems to which attention has been 
drawn call for action by governments, 

This distinction between general economic research and the means of 
action at present at the disposal of international economic organizations has 
so far prevented the wider use of the. Commission’s research machinery for 
practical purposes of international interest. 

The Commission’s general research activities, which are summed up in the 
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annual Economic Survey of Europe, and its more practical activities still 


| have to be co-ordinated. Nevertheless, there is increasing recognition of the 


need to devote special attention in the annual survey to the problems on 


which international economic organizations are likely to be able to take 
practical action. A decisive step forward in this direction has been made this 


year in relation to the movement towards the economic integration of Western 
Europe. The Commission’s “operational” activities, as a result of the periodic 
readjustment of the programmes of the various committees and of the findings 


of the specialized studies mentioned above are, steadily extending to cover 


vital problems in this field. 

The care taken by the secretariat to ensure, before suggesting that any 
given question be examined at a meeting organized by the Commission, that 
it is in fact ripe for governmental action, means that there is a tendency to 
avoid including in the agenda of international meetings questions on which 
it seems unlikely that official discussions will lead to practical results. 

This is what has happened in the question of trade between East and West 
Europe. After two sessions of the Trade Committee had failed to arrive at 
any basis for practical action and-had merely succeeded in recording political 
disagreement on the question, the Executive Secretary decided, with the 
subsequent approval of the Commission, that no further meetings should 
be called on the question of east-west trade until it had been ascertained, 
by preliminary consultations with governments, that discussions could be 
held on the problem under conditions offering reasonable hope of success. 

It is obvious that this attitude may be criticized. There is no doubt that, 
as things are at present, it may seriously restrict the scope of the activities of 
international organizations. It is an undeniable fact that there are many 
problems of which the Economic Commission for Europe has no cognizance, 
since it deals, as a matter of principle, only with those on which there is a 
possibility of agreement between certain governments, and since many govern- 
ments, on their side, show a marked aversion to international action on certain 
problems—including some of the most important—which! they have been 
in the habit of regarding as their own exclusive concern. 

The Commission’s practice is also open to criticism on the ground that it 
is sometimes helpful to expose to the glare of public discussion a problem 
which, if it were merely the subject of informal talks, might never be brought 
out into the open. It must not be forgotten, however—as the Trade Committees 
precedent shows—that an unsuccessful meeting may do more harm than good. 
In particular, if the discussion of a problem is opened too early or at an inop- 
portune moment, it may then be impossible to take it up again until much 
later, whereas if more time had been spent in preparation and the work had 
been done more thoroughly, the problem could have been dealt with by an 
international organization with better prospects of success. 

Having regard to the above considerations, it seems that, in the long run, 
the cautious policy followed by the Economic Commission for Europe in 
selecting problems for submission to the meetings it organizes is the better 
course from the point of view of the technique of international conferences, 
though we agree that, in certain exceptional cases, it may be well to abandon 
caution in an attempt to provide “shock treatment” by bringing some dis- 
agreement between governments into the full light of day. 

Even so, the latter expedient must not be used too often and should be 
reserved for occasions when, for example, prior discussion with the governments 
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concerned has shown that it may be more useful, in a particular instance, to 
look failure in the face than to let sleeping dogs lie. 


Preparing the Ground for the Discussion of Items on the Agenda 


Once a given problem has been put down for discussion at one of the meetings 
organized by the Commission, preparatory work has to be done to ensure 
that the discussion is as fruitful as possible. Some of this preparatory work is 
in fact done during the negotiations on the question whether a particular 
item may usefully be included in the agenda of the competent body, but, if 
proper preparations are to be made for a meeting designed to secure practical 
results, far more detailed work is necessary. It is important to clarify the atti- 
tudes of the various governments before the meeting, to see how far they are 
in agreement or in what respects they diverge and, in the latter event, to 
investigate means of reconciling the different opinions. Only after such pre- 
liminaries can an international meeting hope to achieve successful results in 
the necessarily short time at its disposal. 

The system of preparing the ground for the discussion of a problem at an 
international meeting has also been taken over from the classic technique of 
negotiation with governments or, where appropriate, with the representatives 
of private interests, to which we have already referred. It should be noted, 
however, that the preparatory work on the substance of the question raises 
far more complex problems than the mere definition of the questions to be 
considered. The consultations necessary for this purpose must be organized 
with still greater attention to detail, in many cases they necessitate long preli- 
minary discussions with the government departments or with private organi- 
zations in! the different countries. Judging by the experience of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, such consultations seem to be considerably easier 
when the Commission’s secretariat has already published a study on the 
problem in question, as the proposals or conclusions set forth therein provide 
a general basis for the discussions with the different countries. 

The system of consulting governments in an attempt to find possible solu- 
tions that may later be elaborated and endorsed by an official meeting is of 
particular importance in a permanent organization which can arrange a 
series of meetings on any one problem at regular intervals. The Economic 
Commission for Europe has always found that, when dealing with the com- 
plicated matters that most of its meetings have to discuss, it is difficult to find 
a satisfactory solution at the first inter-governmental conference. The better 
course seems to be to arrange for a series of meetings, allowing time between 
them for negotiations with the countries concerned. Each of these meetings 
then marks a fresh stage in the consideration of the problems, matters not 
yet solved being more clearly defined and referred to the next meeting. 

In some cases, rapporteurs appointed for their special knowledge of the 
subject are made responsible for the preparatory work. In the Economic 
Commission for Europe, this system is sometimes used to begin the study of 
a problem when the facts of the situation are to be submitted to a meeting 
—accompanied by suggestions, formulated by the rapporteur on his own 
responsibility, for the organization or subsequent work. Whenever the prelimin- 
ary studies have been taken far enough to warrant consideration of govern- 
ment action and to show in what direction such action may be taken, however, 
the system of appointing rapporteurs to prepare for meetings must give way to 
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some system whereby the governments concerned can themselves be associated 


' with the preparatory work. 


The international non-governmental organizations have a special part to 
play in preparing for meetings convened by the Economic Commission for 
Europe. The purely technical work on the economic matters to be discussed 
at the Commission’s meetings is more and more often being entrusted to 
specialized non-governmental organizations. This system has the advantage 
of ensuring that problems are considered from the technical angle by experts 
with whom the non-governmental organizations are in touch and whose 
services no international organization with a wide field of interests would be 
able to secure. It also helps to lighten the agenda of inter-governmental 
meetings, so that the meetings organized by the Commission are able to 
concentrate on the really vital problems. 


THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS 


In the classic conception of conference technique, the conduct of an inter- 
national meeting is of prime importance. This question, however, takes a 
minor place when care has been taken beforehand to narrow down the agenda 
and to prepare the ground for the discussion as described above. As in the 
Economic Commission the member governments and the secretariat have 
always concentrated mainly on the problems of preparatory work, the various 
meetings organized by the Commission are extremely technical and pay little 
regard to questions of procedure—a point which always strikes the uninitiated 
observer and which is explained by the fact that the questions before the 
meeting have already been discussed, often on several occasions, by the various 
participants. 

In describing the experience of the Economic Commission in the technique 
of international conferences, it therefore seems legitimate to leave aside most 
questions relating to the conduct of meetings, in the strict sense, and to confine 
ourselves to a few general remarks about the implications of problems of 
procedure in the Commission’s life, dealing in rather more detail with its 
practice as concerns the fiindamental problem of voting and finally noting 
the conclusions to be drawn from the Commission’s experience in the matter 
of publicity of meetings. 


The Place of Procedure in the Conduct of Meetings of the Economic Commission for 
Europe 


The rules of procedure followed by the Economic Commission for Europe and 
its subsidiary organs are naturally not fundamentally different from the rules 
usually applied in international conferences. In point of fact, reference is 
rarely made to the rules, practical requirements rather than the letter of the 
law governing the conduct of meetings and the relations of governmental 
delegations with one another, with the Secretariat and with the representatives 
of other international governmental or non-governmental organizations. 
When there was recently a question of revising the rules on certain matters 
in which the Commission’s practice had departed substantially from the 
procedure prescribed, it showed how little interest it has in the letter of its 
tules of procedure, it declined to amend its rules and passed a resolution 
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explicitly authorizing the secretariat to continue to apply the rules in the 
light of established practice. 

This way of dealing with the matter has a number of advantages. The rules 
followed at international conferences are derived from various national systems 
of procedure, often differing widely, and as the international tradition in this 
respect is of too recent growth to be of any real help, the application of formal 
rules of procedure too often leads, at international meetings, to unnecessary 
awkwardness and rigidity. Moreover, procedure may very often be used 
to hamper discussion on questions of substance. The temptation to use this 
expedient to conceal the impossibility of achieving anything is particularly 
strong at any international meeting when uncertainty about procedure provides 
an easy loophole for avoiding a clear statement of the opposing interests. 

On the only occasion in the last few years when discussion strayed into the 
field of procedure, the Commission saw how dangerous it was to embark on 
such a discussion unless absolutely necessary in order to solve a problem of 
substance. The possibility of taking a vote on a resolution containing recom- 
mendations to certain governments without their consent was challenged 
on the basis of Rule 36 of the Rules of Procedure, which states that ‘The 
Commission shall take no action in respect of any country without the agree- 
ment of the Government of that country”. Most members of the Commission 
were not prepared to take a decision of principle on this point, which might 
create a possibly bad precedent for the future practice of the organization. 
In point of fact it appeared quite unnecessary to take a stand on the question 
of principle, as it was certain from the outset that the resolution had no chance 
of being adopted. When the vote was taken, it was rejected, but the discussion 
on procedure which took place before this decision on substance was reached 


took up several meetings and made the atmosphere considerably more strained 
—two inevitable corollaries of discussions on procedure, particularly when 
the latter are begun at an inopportune moment. 

The memory of this incident was bound to confirm, had confirmation been 
necessary, the tendency of the Commission to leave purely procedural questions 
out of its discussions. The Commission’s experience in this field might well 
be taken as a general precedent for the conduct of international conferences. 


Voting 


In this matter, which is usually of paramount importance in the life of an 
international conference, there is also some divergence between the Commis- 
sion’s written Rules of Procedure and its actual practice. The Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Commission and its subsidiary organs, in accordance with the 
practice which has grown up since the last war, provide for the settlement 
of questions by simple majority vote. From the outset, however, it was 
clear to the Executive Secretary—and the Commission concurred—that 
the economic problems with which the Commission has to deal cannot be 
settled by majority votes. Consequently the power of taking decisions by 
a simple majority has hardly ever been exercised at meetings organized 
by the Commission. 

. In practice, this means that votes are very seldom taken in the Commission 
and scarcely ever in its subsidiary organs. It has not always been possible 
to avoid voting in the Commission, but, practically speaking, votes are taken 
only on questions of form or procedure or on general resolutions with no 
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in the § immediate practical implications. When voting cannot be avoided, the 


Commission tends to seek unanimity. The Seventh Session of the Commission 
€ rules provided a striking illustration of this fact, since all its resolutions were finally 
ystems § adopted unanimously. 
in this This obviously necessitates a certain amount of preparatory work. The 
formal § method used is to set up small working parties, before the vote is taken, on 
essary @ which the delegations particularly interested in the question under discussion 
/ used are represented, together with the delegations which have voiced sharply 
se this divergent views at the plenary meeting. 
cularly In the technical committees or the working parties they set up, the possibility 
‘ovides § of taking decisions by a majority vote ‘is generally not even entertained. The 
eats. committees fully endorse the Executive Secretary’s views and, as a matter 
to the & of principle, refrain from voting on the questions with which they deal, trying 
ark on Ff to reach agreement on the policy to be followed, the resolutions to be adopted 
lem of § or the conventions to be concluded between the countries concerned. The 
‘ecom @ consequence is that the technical committees or other subsidiary organs of 
lenged the Commission seek to reach agreement between as many Member States 

The §f as possible on the terms of a resolution or a convention, on the understanding 
agree: @ that, when it is clear that no new concession or further attempt at compromise 
aission @ is likely to extend the agreement to more members, the final documents are 
might § so worded as to satisfy the countries which have indicated their readiness to 
zation. # take part in carrying out the decisions. The other countries merely abstain 
1estion # or ask to have their disagreement recorded, without attempting to hinder 





hance § agreement between those which wish to take part in a given form of joint action. 
vorwr At first sight, it may seem that this system is tantamount to taking a vote 
ached or at least is simply a variation of the method already employed in the League 
rained Jf of Nations to circumvent the unanimity rule by discounting abstentions when 
when ff reckoning the number of votes. In point of fact, the Commission’s system 
is quite different. There is no question of voting at all. In their discussions, 
¥ been the Commission’s technical committees and subsidiary organs seek neither 
Ratbone unanimity—whether real or secured by discounting abstentions—nor expres- 
it well I sion of a majority view of any sort. The object is to induce as many European 
‘ences. # covernments as possible to adopt a joint method of dealing with some problem 
of European economic co-operation. 
The ideal would obviously be to induce all the participating governments 
to adopt one solution, but when—i.e. in most cases—this proves impossible 
of af the next course is to find the best solution to which a large enough number 
mmus- § will agree—so long as the consequence is not, as so often when a compromise 
f Pro- § is sought, to make the solution finally adopted valueless. Sometimes agree- 
th the # ment can be reached only among a few governments, representing a minority 
ement § of the countries taking part in the Commission’s work. Even such a minority 
't was @ solution, however, may be adopted in the Commission’s technical committees, 
—that provided that enough countries are in agreement, even if only in a limited 
not be & area, to allow of effective co-operation on a given problem. 
at by In taking their decisions, the Commission’s technical committees and sub- 
anized sidiary organs thus rule out the mechanical counting of votes, and instead 
seaion  atY out detailed investigations in which the respective advantages of loose 
nissi 


: economic co-operation between a large number of countries and closer 
ossible co-operation in a narrower sphere are compared and weighed. We think we 
taken may say that this sort of investigation gives a more realistic result than 
ith no, majority vote in international organizations, where there is, for the 
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time being, no method of “weighting” members’ votes according to the real 
importance to be attributed to them. 


Publicity of Meetings 


The introduction of the principle of “open diplomacy” into international 
life was looked upon after the first world war as a great triumph for the cause 
of peace. Experience of the countless international meetings held since the 
establishment of the League of Nations has shown, however, that the hopes 
that the founders of the new international order placed in the abandonment 
of secret diplomacy were largely illusory. Where technical meetings were 
concerned, publicity proved to be an obstacle to the development of inter- 
national co-operation. 

In this respect, the experience of the Economic Commission for Europe 
simply confirms the conclusions already drawn from the practice of the League 
of Nations. The Commission’s rules of procedure admittedly provide that, 
unless otherwise decided, its meetings shall be public. The Commission 
observes these provisions for its annual sessions, but all the meetings at which 
the technical problems of European economic co-operation are discussed 
i.e., in practice, the meetings of all its technical committees and all their 
subsidiary organs, are held in private. Generally speaking, no minutes are 
published, but a report is approved by the meeting and communicated to 
member governments. It is generally recognized—and there seems to be no 
question of the truth of this statement—that the Commission has been able 
to secure results in the matter of inter-governmental economic co-operation 
chiefly because its meetings are private. 

These principles, incidentally, are modified by the fact that, contrary to 
the Economic and Social Council’s rules regarding consultation with non- 
governmental organizations, those collaborating with the Commission are 
generally admitted even to the private meetings of the technical committees 
and their subsidiary organs, and receive all the papers prepared for these 
private meetings or issued by them. This system is justified by the very close 
co-operation between the Commission and the specialized international non- 
governmental organizations working in the fields it covers. 

Even with this exception, there may be some drawbacks to the Commission’s 
system of private technical meetings, the greatest being that the general public 
and, in some cases, even government circles may know nothing of the Commis- 
sion’s real work. It might be possible to remedy this by making the press 
releases issued after meetings somewhat fuller or, as we suggested above, by 
linking up more closely the Commission’s research work (the results of which 
are made fully public) and its “operational” activities. Nevertheless, if we 
wish to avoid depriving the Commission of its power to stimulate governmental 
action, the rule that its meetings are not public should be maintained. 


THE MEANS OF ACTION OPEN TO THE COMMISSION 


Generally speaking, little attention is devoted in the study of conference 
technique to the means of action open to an organization. If the question is 
dealt with at all, it is only incidentally, in connexion with the preparation 
of documents. 
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In fact the problem of means of action covers that of the results to be 
achieved and is thus very closely related to the aims and purposes of the 
conference. If the technique of the conference, in the stricter sense of the 
word, is not adapted to the aims in view, the conference may become an 
empty form. For this reason, any well organized research on the technique 
of conferences must allow for special attention to the analysis of the various 
means of action by which the conference’s objects may be attained. 

In the case of the Economic Commission for Europe, the desire of govern- 
ments and of the Executive Secretary to see that the meetings organized 
under the Commission’s auspices lead to practical international action, and 
the fact that the Commission has no independent powers of decision, have 
resulted in the development of a large number of techniques, all of which 
tend to induce governments to adopt an attitude in keeping with the needs 
of European economic co-operation on certain clearly defined questions. A 
description of the various means of action which have been used by the 
Economic Commission for Europe will show that, in most cases, the distinctive 
features of the meeting and, in any case, the technique of discussions, are 
largely determined by the means chosen to put the findings of the meeting 
into practice. 


Multilateral Conventions 


The multilateral convention is naturally still the classic instrument produced 
by an international meeting, and, indeed, a series of multilateral conventions 
have been concluded under the Commission’s auspices, especially in the 
sphere of international transport. Like all international organizations, however, 
the Commission has experienced the usual difficulties and delays in securing 


the implementation of any international convention. The dilatoriness of 
governments in ratifying the conventions they have signed—a problem that 
the League of Nations had already had to consider—has also hampered the 
work of the Commission whenever it has been embodied in international 
conventions. 

The procedure of ratification is not the only cause of delay. Certain domestic 
legislation or regulations must also be passed before any convention, even 
when finally concluded and duly ratified, can be put fully into practice. The 
preparation of such executive measures, which must be uniform in the various 
States party to the convention if they are to be effective, is indeed sometimes 
more important than the procedure of ratification, for the real value of the 
treaty generally depends on the coming into force of the executive measures. 
On this point the Commission has been able, through its working parties or 
the Secretariat, to exercise some influence on government departments and 
to prevail upon them to take the necessary measures for the implementation 
of conventions in agreement with one another and with the least possible 
delay. ’ 

On the other hand, the Commission has been less successful in speeding up 


# the procedure of ratification, for, even if governments are sincerely anxious 


not to delay unduly in carrying out the promises implied by their signature, 
the slow and unwieldy procedure of domestic ratification inevitably causes 
delay. This is particularly unfortunate in the sphere of international economic 
relations, where the situations that conventions and agreements are designed 
to deal with may have changed completely by the time the relevant instrument 
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comes into force, after approval by all the national and international authori. 
ties concerned. 

Encouraged by the comparative success of its efforts, the Commission and 
its various organs have attempted wherever possible, in dealing with problems 
requiring a rapid solution, to use the simpler and speedier procedure of the 
administrative agreement, which does not need to be ratified. This procedure 
can be used only for matters where the various national departments have 
discretionary powers enabling them to take decisions without reference to a 
legal instrument which cannot be amended except by another legal instrument 
or by a convention requiring ratification. So far as economic questions can 
be dealt with at this level by the various national departments, however, 
the experience of the Economic Commission for Europe suggests that there is 
better hope of useful international action if a meeting designed to establish or 
confirm an international agreement embodies its conclusions in an adminis. 
trative instrument rather than in a more formal type of convention requiring 
ratification. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that even when the questions involved 
can be dealt with by the simplified procedure, diplomatic departments 
are so much attached to the traditional forms of negotiation that it is often 
impossible to use the system of administrative agreements. 

When the nature of the questions to be decided by the conference prevents 
recourse to administrative agreements, the difficulties arising out of the unavoid- 
able delays in ratifying conventions may be lessened to some extent if the 
signatory governments agree, before the convention comes officially into force, 
to incorporate its provisions in their municipal law. Several examples illus- 
trating this sort of procedure are to be found in the practice of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, particularly in regional agreements on road transport 
or customs conventions. This use of an international instrument as a model for 
uniform national legislation may not provide all the safeguards of an inter- 
national agreement, but it does help to secure international economic co-oper- 
ation in practice and, from this point of view, may be regarded as a means 
whereby the classic technique of the convention subject to ratification may be 
made more efficient, quicker and therefore better suited to the needs of 
modern international life. 


Bilateral Conventions 


While the work of an international meeting at which several governments are 
represented normally leads to the conclusion of a multilateral agreement, 
the system of bilateral conventions between certain countries represented at 
the meeting may sometimes be extremely useful. The bilateral convention 
may either pave the way for the conclusion of a multilateral convention or 
follow from the adoption of such a convention. 

In the first case, the object of the multilateral convention will be to co-ordinate 
the bilateral conventions already concluded between countries taking part 
in the meeting. This technique, which is generally employed in carrying out 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, is also being considered by the 
Economic Commission for Europe for commercial negotiations between the 
countries of Eastern and Western Europe, in which it is proposed, as a sequel 
to bilateral negotiations, to examine the possibility of concluding triangular 
agreements or compensation agreements covering several groups of States. 
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A similar technique is being used, in connexion with inland transport, to 
work out a general scheme of coach routes throughout Europe, based on 
individual agreements on coach routes between the countries concerned. 

In the second case, the bilateral agreements will be concluded on the basis 
of certain general principles previously established multilaterally by the 
conference. The work of the Commiiiee on Electric Power, in connexion with 
the hydro-electric development of certain rivers of interest to several countries, 
provides an excellent example of this method of procedure. On the basis of a 
few very general principles laid down by the Committee, a series of negotiations 
have been undertaken, with the help of the Commission’s Secretariat, between 
the countries concerned, with a view to the conclusion of bilateral or, where 
necessary, multilateral conventions setting forth legal regulations for the 
development of certain rivers. 

Lastly, a meeting of the Commission may provide an opportunity for 
negotiating a bilateral agreement, not necessarily connected with any multi- 
lateral arrangement. Bilateral negotiations are sometimes conducted under 
the Commission’s auspices—for instance, in order to avoid certain difficulties 
which otherwise might hamper negotiations between the two countries 
concerned. This system has been employed for negotiations between the Polish 
and Greek Chambers of Commerce, which were conducted in Geneva with 
the help of the Commission’s Secretariat and led to the conclusion of a 
commercial agreement between the two national bodies. 


Agreements Negotiated by the Representatives of the Governments Concerned under the 
Auspices of an Organ of the Commission 


The purpose of the forms of procedure so far considered is to secure the adoption 
of an instrument cast as a convention. Some meetings organized by the 
Commission may lead to an agreement between participating countries which 
is not embodied in a formal document. The technique here is to work out in 
as much detail as is necessary and possible, under the auspices of a technical 
committee or a working party set up by a committee, points on which the 
countries represented at the meeting are agreed. This agreement is then 
embodied in a resoluiion or simply in a minute of the meeting, while parti- 
cipating governments are requested to communicate to the Secretariat of 
the Commission their final approval or disapproval of the proposed text. 
This method does not compromise the sovereignty of governments but provides 
an extremely flexible system whereby each government may, in the shortest 
possible time, complete all the formalities and satisfy all the conditions its 
domestic law requires in order to enter into a valid international undertaking. 

This was the procedure followed at Geneva in 1947 whereby most of the 
European countries accepted the agreements on road transport which provide 
the present basis of international road transport in Europe. These so-called 
“agreements” take the form of a resolution of the Inland Transport Committee, 
afterwards accepted in whole or in part by the governments concerned. It is 
interesting to note that, in spite of this somewhat unorthodox procedure, 
and although these ‘‘agreements” were concluded for a limited period and 
are now renewed from year to year unless denounced by governments, any 
government wishing to denounce an agreement or simply to limit its scope on 
a particular matter takes care to explain its reasons at a meeting of the Inland 
Transport Committee. This is a situation rarely found when much more formal 
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international instruments are denounced. We must add, of course, that f 
international agreements worked out in this way have added force because 
the meetings at which they come into being are part of a series, and the 
implementation of the agreements by governments is usually one of the 
matters discussed at each meeting. 

The procedure for fixing coal allocations in the Coal Committee follows 
a similar pattern. The meeting draws up a programme of coal imports and 
exports for the European countries for future quarters, trying to adjust these 
programmes so as to reduce coal shortages or, if possible, to arrange for more 
equitable distribution. The readjusted programmes are accepted by the various 
governments concerned and constitute the basis of the actual coal movements 
between European countries. Here again, the fact that the meetings are 
periodic makes it possible to see that the Committee’s decisions are carried 
out. The experience of past quarters also provides a basis for the preparation 
of programmes for the following quarters. 


Recommendations 


The technique of recommendations is somewhat similar to the procedure just 
described. The main difference is that, once the recommendation has been 
adopted by the meeting, governments are not required to inform the secretariat 
officially that they agree to the recommendation. 

In practice, there is very little, if any, difference between the two methods. 
Unless the recommendation is to remain a mere statement of principle, efforts 
must be made, before the meeting takes place, to agree upon its terms with the 
technical departments of the governments interested in the problem. As the 
meetings of a permanent international organization like the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe are held at regular intervals, moreover, later meetings 
can be asked to discover whether governments have taken any steps to give 
effect to the recommendation. 

An entirely new form of international action has recently been tried out 
by the Executive Secretary of the Commission in the particularly difficult 
matter of trade between Eastern and Western Europe, where the present 
political situation makes it difficult to use the classic methods of securing 
international co-operation. The Executive Secretary has taken upon himself 
the responsibility of sending governments a report on the situation, but, in 
order that this report may not be the exclusive work of the international 
secretariat, he convenes a meeting of governmental experts so that he may be 
able to draft his report in a form likely to make it acceptable to governments. 


Negotiation with Private Interests 


In many matters, international economic co-operation extends to sectors 
which are left to private initiative in the various countries. It follows that any 
effective action to ensure international economic co-operation in the matters 
in question necessitates consultation with the circles concerned. The Com- 
mission therefore has to seek agreement not only with the representatives of 
governments but, so far as their competence extends, with the representatives 
of the private, or sometimes semi-public, bodies interested. 
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‘ Precis Discussion of Certain Problems at Regular Intervals at Certain Periodic Meetings of 
d the the Commission 
of the . al , : 
Lastly, another technique for achieving the purposes of an international 
— meeting is simply the periodic discussion of certain problems by the Com- 
s and § mission, its technical committees and their subsidiary organs; this may result 
these | 2 4 certain standardization of national policies in specified fields, which, in 
more § the present state of the world, is the final object of any movement towards 
ies international economic co-operation. This form of co-operation is obviously 
nents | ¢ss far-reaching than the others described above, but is not to be despised. 
s are | Im any case, even when discussion of certain special problems, or general 
rried | ‘discussion at the annual session of the Commission, does not reveal a possi- 
iitlcin bility of more definite action, its general trend may suggest a move towards 


greater international co-operation in the economic policy of governments. 
The repetition of such discussions helps to foster the development of govern- 
ments’ economic policy in this direction. 


All the courses of action just described have been developed in one particular ° 
organization with definite characteristics of its own. But most of the techniques 
employed by the Economic Commission for Europe can be used elsewhere 
so long as due allowances are made for the differences in background. This 
applies to their use alike for the purposes of economic co-operation on a 
world-wide scale, and in a community which is less highly developed econo- 
mically and politically—or indeed in a more closely knit society than the one 
in which the Economic Commission for Europe has so far operated. 

It would obviously be more difficult, on a world-wide scale, to establish that 
close contact with national departments which, in the experience of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, is one of the most effective techniques for 
securing practical results in international economic co-operation. But it 
should be quite possible, on a wider geographical basis, to use the technique ' 
of combining a specialized or general study by the secretariat with a detailed ° 
inter-governmental discussion of the practical conclusions to be drawn from 
the study at periodic meetings. It would also be possible to use this 
technique—as, incidentally, the three regional commissions of the United 
Nations are doing more and more often—for the simultaneous development 
of inter-regional co-operation and of the domestic economies of the more 
backward regions. And though the federal trend in economic and political 
affairs is steadily growing stronger in Europe, with the establishment of 
international organizations with executive powers of their own in place of, 
or more often side by side with, mainly advisory bodies, this does not mean 
that the whole technique of international action based on negotiation, whose 
development in the Economic Commission for Europe we have described in 
this paper, will suddenly lose its point. However great a place the federal 
system may take in Europe, there will always be certain matters in which 
the States retain at least a remnant of their sovereignty and, when this remnant 
of sovereignty is exercised in economic matters, it will still be necessary, for 
international settlement, to use techniques differing alike from the purely 
bilateral technique of the nineteenth century, based on the idea of full and 
unbounded sovereignty, and from the authoritarianism of a supra-national 
body, which is the ideal of the out-and-out federal unionists. 
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It is in this sphere, mid-way between absolute national sovereignty and 
absolute international power, to which many aspects of international relations 
still pertain at the present time, that the various techniques we have described 
in the light of the experience of the Economic Commission for Europe may 


well be applied. 


NOTES ON THE SIXTH SESSION 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


S. LA 


The United Nations Gene.al Assembly decided on 20 March 1951 to convene its 
Sixth Session in Paris not later than 6 November of that year, leaving less than eight 
months for the complexities of installirig a smooth-running conference machinery and 
transferring essential services and staff 3.000 miles away from headquarters. 

Many delegations felt it was important to hold sessions outside the United States 
from time to time, in order to give people in other countries the opportunity to see the 
UN in action, to promote wider press and radio coverage in different areas and to 
increase the international character of the organization. 

UN officials examined various European sites during 1950 to determine whether 
they could accommodate a conference of the size of the General Assembly. Among 
the localities considered were Edinburgh, London, Blackpool, Geneva, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Cannes and Paris. On-the-spot investigations narrowed the list to three: 
London, Geneva and Paris. Geneva was subsequently ruled out because of the lack 
of office and conference facilities in the Palais des Nations and of hotel space in the 
city, and London proved impossible because the sessions would coincide with the 
British Industries Fair. 

The Secretary-General and a small group of officials discussed the availability 
of Paris with French Government officials. Pending elections and financial implications 
prevented that Government from making any immediate decision. Plans for making 
structural additions to the Palais de Chaillot, already drawn up by Mr. Jacques Carlu, 
architect of that building, were however inspected and found satisfactory. A UN liaison 
officer with the French Government was appointed. 

A decision of 14, December 1950 to hold the next session in Europe was followed 
in February 1951 by an invitation from the French Government to have the meeting 
in Paris, provided the opening date were delayed until 6 November. The United 
Nations was to pay a larger proportion of the expenses than it had paid in 1948. The 
French Government would assume complete responsibility for the buildings and 
installations. 

A decision of 20 March 1951 authorized the Secretary-General to conclude an 
agreement with the French Government for holding the session in Paris. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


When any UN organ moves away from headquarters, there are three distinct periods 
of activity: the planning stage, the actual operation of the conference, and the liquid- 
ation. During each period one phase of activity will naturally overlap to some extent 
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with another. Planning is still continuing when the conference opens. No sooner is 
the gavel rapped to open the session than the work of liquidating the conference must 
begin. 

During all three stages, a continuous programme is being carried out simultaneously 
at headquarters and at the site of the conference. To co-ordinate this activity at the 
two centres, the closest liaison is required. Flexibility of arrangements, fast decisions 
and ease of communications between the two are paramount to permit adjustments as 
plans develop and to keep expenses to a minimum. 

As a first step in the organization of the conference, the Secretary-General appointed 
me Officer in Charge of the arrangements for the UN. The French Government estab- 
lished a liaison office with the UN headed by Commandant Cunin and his assistant 
Mr. Piquemal. 


PLANNING 


Our first task was to determine the workload, by an examination of the items on the 
provisional agenda. We based our plans on three assumptions: first, that no more than 
four main committees and two sub-committees would be in session at any one time; 
second, that as much preparatory documentation as possible would be translated and 
issued at headquarters; and third, that only essential functions would be transferred 
from headquarters to Paris. 

The estimated workload made it possible to gauge personnel requirements. This, in 
turn, provided a basis for drawing up lists of necessary transportation facilities, and 
for desks, tables, chairs, paper, other supplies and equipment and feeding facilities. 
The Bureau of General Services took over a large part of this task. Wherever possible, 
supplies were to be purchased in Europe. Furniture purchased from a French manu- 
facturer for headquarters was to be diverted to Paris for temporary use during the 
conference. 

A cut off date was established after which all documents received for immediate 
reproduction would be processed in Paris rather than at headquarters. 

The Secretary-General appointed a Selection Committee consisting of Byron Price, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative and Financial Services, Andrew W. 
Cordier, Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General, and myself. We were to select the 
personnel to be sent from headquarters, establish the dates when staff members were 
to report in Paris and determine the number, category and dates of employment of 
persons to be recruited in Europe. This machinery proved most effective in preventing 
non-essential transfers of functions and staff until they were actually needed. 

A primary task of the Selection Committee was to evaluate the rate of progress 
likely to be attained in disposing of items on the agenda. An examination of the pro- 
visional agenda seemed to indicate a session of approximately 10 weeks’ duration. In- 
cluded, however, were many highly contentious political items which were most difficult 
to forecast in terms of number of meetings, but we still hoped that, with a great deal 
of luck, the session might complete its work by mid-January. 

From the point of view of establishing deadlines for translation and reproduction 
of documents as well as for scheduling arrival dates of personnel, some attempt had 
to be made to forecast the order and length of discussion of items. Some flexibility 
was essential in order to permit adjustments of work schedules and arrival dates as the 
conference progressed. A tentative time-table was drawn up and entry-on-duty dates of 
personnel were established accordingly. 

As detailed planning and production of documents continued at headquarters, 
I went to Paris on 1 July. Through the courtesy of Unesco I had an office in the annex 
of their Avenue Kléber building, close to the Palais de Chaillot. 

One of my first duties was to finalize the agreement with the French Government 
and to draw up insurance policies with commercial companies to protect the UN 
against claims for losses, damages and injuries. 

Negotiations with the host government were hampered by the ambiguity of the 
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General Assembly resolution, which authorized the ‘‘Secretary-General to conclude [ 
with the French Government the necessary agreements for holding the sixth session P 
of the General Assembly in Paris provided that the total estimated cost of holding [ 
the sixth session in Paris shall not exceed the amount of $2,350,400.00 provided in P 
the 1951 budget, plus any additional amounts as may be authorized by transfer from 
other sections of the 1951 budget. . .”. Until it was known what savings would 
occur during the year, no one could say what funds might be available for transfer 
from other accounts. On the other hand, the French Government naturally desired a 
firm commitment from the UN as to the extent of the costs we would be in a position 
to bear. The lack of precise knowledge of our budgetary limits protracted negotiations 
unnecessarily. Finally, on 17 August 1951, the Secretary-General and Mr. Robert 
Schuman, Minister for Foreign Affairs, formally exchanged documents which 
constituted the offer and acceptance of the terms of the agreement. 

In general, all expenses arising in connextion with the General Assembly were to be 
borne by the UN except those explicitly undertaken by the French Government. The 
latter undertook to assume responsibility for providing the premises together with 
most of the technical installations and furniture. The UN, on the other hand, would 
contribute toward the cost of some of the building services, and would pay for certain 
installations, and would provide some of the furniture and equipment. A supple- 
mentary agreement was to be signed later when the budgetary question had been 
clarified and we were in a position to assume financial responsibility for specific services 
still open to negotiations. 

Included in the agreement were articles on the privileges and immunities to be 
granted to representatives of Member States, of specialized agencies and of non-govern- 
mental crganizations, Secretariat officials, press, radio, film and other accredited 
information agencies to the UN. The responsibilities of the UN and the French Govern- 
ment in connexion with damage and accidents to the premises, equipment, materials 
and furniture were likewise detailed in the agreement. 

Until the respective responsibilities of the UN and the French Government had been 
carefully delineated, insurance companies were unable to assess the risks involved. 
Once the agreement was final, we were able to draw up policies protecting the UN 
against claims for damages, accidents and losses. 

Soon after my arrival in Paris, I visited the Palais de Chaillot where I found that, 
four months before the opening date, the first sod had not yet been turned, but Mr. Car- 
lu’s assurances, coupled with his remarkable personality and intimate knowledge of 
the problems confronting us, so impressed me that I never again doubted that we 
would be ready in time. 

Secretariat officials, equipment and supplies were due to arrive according to our 
pre-arranged plan. Sixty members of the staff were scheduled to report for duty a 
month before the opening. This number would increase until, one week before the 
opening date, a total of 300 would be at work, The depot for receiving supplies and 
equipment was scheduled for completion 50 days in advance of the commencement of 
the conference. 

Plans called for the conversion of the Théatre National Populaire in the Palais de 
Chaillot into a large assembly hall. There were to be four large committee rooms 
capable of accommodating representatives and advisers of the 60 member nations as 
well as public and press. In addition, provision had been made for six small committee 
rooms for sub-committees and working parties. The four large conference rooms and 
the assembly hall were to be equipped for simultaneous interpretation, radio broad- 
casting and television, sound recording, amplification, etc. The highly technical require- 
ments for these services were the most complex of the installations required for our 
work. 

The large conference rooms and the offices for the secretariat and all other facilities 
other than the General Assembly Hall were to be located in extensions to the Palais 
de Chaillot yet to be constructed. 

Reproduction of documents in the Palais was to begin by mid-October. Training 
of locally recruited stencil-cutters and mimeograph operators was to be achieved by 
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reproducing background documents which were too bulky and numerous to transport 
economically from New York. 
Interior plans of the Palais de Chaillot were rushed to New York. Duplicates were 


| printed and circulated to all divisions. Within 10 days after they arrived at Head- 


quarters, complete plans were on the way back to Paris again. They showed in minute 


» detail the location of partitions to be erected, the allocation of office space, the layout 


of furniture and equipment, telephone installations, radio studios, working areas, etc. 

The extensions to the Palais de Chaillot were to be of a temporary nature and were 
being prefabricated by several contractors. After the conference, it was planned 
that they would be dismantled and erected at another location. Close liaison was 
maintained with the French Government officials regarding hotel accommodation, 
customs and immigration clearances, delegation office requirements, etc. 


OPERATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


When the conference opened on 6 November, everything was ready. Some 1,500 
representatives and advisers arrived; 700 staff members from heaquarters were on 
duty and another 700 had been locally recruited; approximately 1,000 press and radio 
correspondents were accredited. It was estimated that 5,000 persons, including some 
members of the families connected with the session, had come to Paris because of the 
conference. 

No insurmountable difficulties had been encountered in obtaining travel space and 
hotel accommodation in Paris. The end of the tourist season in Europe and the fact 
that the heavy traffic was moving in the opposite direction had materially assisted 
arrangements. More than 50 tons of documentation and 200 tons of equipement and 
supplies had been transported from New York. One hundred and fifty tons of paper 
had been purchased and was scheduled for delivery as needed during the session. 

Four dining rooms and cafés were operating in the building. In addition, there were 
a post office, bank, telegraph offices, health clinic, a news-stand and tobacco counter, 
travel and theatre agencies. Comfortable lounges and lobbies overlooking the Eiffel 
Tower had been furnished and equipped. 

In spite of a series of labour disputes, the building was ready on schedule. A dock strike 
in New York almost caused disaster. Last-minute documents processed in New York 
had been scheduled for delivery by fast ocean freight. It was possible to withdraw some of 
the crates of documents which were lying in the docks of New York. These, together with 
the stencils of others which could not be located, were flown to Paris by a specially 
chartered plane. Bad weather conditions further delayed the plane, which consequently 
did not arrive in Paris until the night of 5 November. The documents were uncrated 
and sorted during the night and were available on the opening day. This was, indeed, 
too close for comfort, but we prided ourselves in knowing that in spite of all our diffi- 
culties a delay in the substantive work of the Assembly had been prevented. 

I think it is worthy of note that there were only two fundamental departures from 
the Selection Committee’s principle that only work which could not be executed at 
Headquarters would be transferred to Paris. Prior to the decision to hold the Sixth 
Session in Europe, we had already started a programme of having some of our publi- 
cations and records printed in Europe. When it was decided that the General Assembly 
was to meet in Paris, this printing programme was expanded, in the interests of economy 
and speed, to include the printing of the records of the Sixth Session. While this seem- 
ingly added to the costs of taking staff to Paris, it nevertheless proved more economical 
in the long run. As the session progressed, the records were edited and printed on the 
spot. The result was that all official records were out in three languages within two 
months of the end of the conference. 

A system of ‘‘dual distribution” also added some staff to the Paris manning table. 
But the cost of this staff was more than offset by savings in shipping and mailing costs, 
By this method, the distribution of documents to points in the European area, which 
normally is done from headquarters, was undertaken by the Paris office. The stencils 
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were then forwarded to New York to be re-run there, for distribution to other areas of 
the world. Here again, a balance had to be struck between the cost of adding to the 
staff in Paris and the economies which would result in applying ‘‘dual distribution” 
to areas in the European vicinity. 

After a series of plenary meetings the main committees of the Assembly took up 
their work. The general working conditions were excellent. The main committee 
rooms were side by side on one floor. The secretariat offices extended out on either side 
of the conference area. Delegates and secretariat staff members lived within easy 
reach of the Palais. The atmosphere of Paris pervaded the meetings and lobbies. 

The concentration of services and the compactness of the physical arrangements 
eased our servicing problems. Everyone agreed that a smooth and efficient organization 
had evolved and much praise was bestowed on the French Government and officials. 

Press coverage was more extensive and more correspondents were accredited than 
normally. A total of 951 press releases were issued during the session, plus 262 advance 
texts of speeches. Radio programmes were broadcast daily in English, French, Russian, 
Spanish, Chinese, Icelandic, Hindi, Urdu, Hebrew, Pushtu, Persian, ‘Arabic, Amharic, 
Turkish, Greek, Serbo-Croat, Danish, Dutch, Indonesian, Korean, Portuguese, Ta- 
galog and Thai. Films were despatched to various points throughout the world. In 
all, 490 air shipments of films were made. 

Television cameras recorded the proceedings by kinescope. Half an hour after 
meetings closed, programmes were on the way, by plane, to New York where they were | 
shown on a national network the following day. Copies were similarly made available 
to the British Broadcasting Corporation, Radiodiffusion Frangaise and to television 
networks in other countries. 

In addition .to the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Disarmament 
Commission, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council and the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund held meetings during the session. A total 
of 625 official meetings took place between 6 November 1951 and 6 February 1952. 
During this period, 36,800 pages were translated into English, French, Russian, 
Spanish or Chinese ; 16,200 pages of documents were issued in English, 17,400 in 
French, 15,300 in Spanish, 8,100 in Russian and 700 in Chinese. More than 30,000,000 
pages of impressions were made during the session. 

On the opening day alone, 500 delegation cars called at the Palais de Chaillot. 
By means of a car-calling system, chauffeurs were notified in the parking area when cars 
were required. Over 28,000 delegation cars were despatched by this system during the 
conference, as well as 1,500 cars for secretariat duties. Secretariat cars alone transported 
more than 11,000 passengers during the conference. 

Direct communications were maintained between Paris and New York by teleprinter 
and between Paris and Geneva by telex. By this method New York and Paris, through 
Geneva, were in direct contact with all points on the UN field operations radio network. 
When UN headquarters was formally transferred from New York to Paris for the 
duration of the conference, the Secretary-General was able to maintain constant 
contact with the officer-in-charge in New York, Mr. D. B. Vaughan, and with UN 
missions in the field. 

The Communications and Records Division adopted established headquarters 
procedures in dealing with cables and correspondence. The messenger service for 
delivery of files, documents and mail followed the headquarters pattern. The transfer 
of headquarters from New York to Paris burdened this unit with a mass of communic- 
ations from all parts of the world. The unexpected volume of correspondence necessitated 
increasing the staff from headquarters. 

The 700-odd locally recruited personnel, who were given orientation courses, 
proved capable and entirely satisfactory. In an effort to curtail expenditures, some 
risks had been taken in reducing the number of staff members taken from headquarters. 
By the recruitment of staff in London and Geneva as well as in France, qualified 
personnel with language capabilities had been found. 
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LIQUIDATION 


As soon as the session was well under way, plans were laid for liquidating the con- 
ference. The first and most important question was to gauge the approximate ending 
date. These efforts were complicated by the uncertainty regarding the length of the 
Christmas recess and the continued protraction of debate on political items of the 
agenda. Early in the session it was obviously impossible to fix an ending date. 

To obtain some basis for planning, procedures were drawn up with effective dates 
indicated as E — or E +, representing the final day of the Assembly. It was possible 
on this basis to make preliminary plans for dismantling operations, to establish tentative 
departure dates for headquarters personnel and release dates for local staff, to estimate 
the number and composition of the rear party and the dates on which material and 
supplies would be available for shipment. When 5 February 1952 was settled as the 
final date, it was a simple matter to convert E + 5, for example, into the calendar 
date of 10 February. 

The Selection Committee was re-convened, and, working in reverse this time, 
established termination dates for locally recruited staff and ‘‘last day of duty” dates 
for headquarters staff members. As items on the agenda were finished and as committees 
completed their work, staff members were released. 

Before the Christmas recess, it was found possible to release some staff members 
engaged in substantive work. As the number of simultaneous committee meetings 
remained constant until almost the last day of the session, only a limited number of the 
servicing staff could be freed from duty before E day. Where it was possible to choose 
between retaining a local recruit or a headquarters staff member, the local recruit 
was retained for reasons of economy and to permit the headquarters staff member to 
return to his duties in New York. 

Before the session came to an end, it had been possible to release 128 headquarters 
staff members and 45 locally recruited personnel. On the closing date, an additional 
248 headquarters and 209 local staff members were released. By 27 February, only 
31 headquarters and 60 local staff members remained on duty in Paris. The rear 
party, consisting of a small administrative staff, an equipment and supply officer, a 
finance officer and workmen, completed its work and returned the buildings and 
installations to the French Government on 15 March. Seventeen staff members 
remained on duty to finish the editing, printing and despatching of the records of the 
session. 

Our primary difficulty arose, however, in making advance bookings for air and sea 
passages, since exact sailing dates were essential. Fortunately, many delegation and 
secretariat members were planning to take some leave in Europe at the conclusion of 
the session. 

The Passport and Visa Unit began securing visas for the return journeys on 14 Decem- 
ber. This operation was completed well before the end of the session. 

The UN transportation service made 1,316 bookings for return passages for members 
of delegations and of the Secretariat. Between 1 and 26 February, 1,470 items, totalling 
110 tons of freight, were shipped to New York. Since the end date of the session was 
not definitely known until the end of January, the transportation service was extremely 
hard pressed in dealing with shipments and arranging passages. If another session 
should be held away in the future, the staff of that service should be increased during 
the latter stage of the conference with experienced people. 

As this article may be read by many experts and students in the field of techniques 
of international conferences, I cannot stress too much the importance of long advance 
planning when organizing even a medium sized conference away from headquarters. 
The intricate mechanisms of a present-day international conference require careful 
planning of staffing, equipment and organization. If arrangements are made too 
hastily the quality of services will suffer. The longer the advance notice given the 
secretariat, the more economically and smoothly is the conference likely to be operated. 

The second point I should like to emphasize is the importance for delegations to 
weigh carefully the pros and cons before deciding to meet away from headquarters. 
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One thing is clear—no conference can operate as cheaply or as efficiently away from 
home base. In addition to the direct costs, there are always hidden ones. The disruption 
of the substantive and technical work of the Secretariat can be very marked. Normal 
duties cannot be carried on as efficiently when staffs are split between two locations, 
A great deal of time is lost in travelling. 

When, however, it is found necessary to hold meetings away from base, delegations 
should limit their demands upon the Secretariat to a minimum. 

It is important, too, that when meetings are held away the surroundings should be 
as pleasant as possible. An atmosphere of pleasant efficiency will do much to improve 
the morale of any conference and will contribute towards the attainment of its objectives, 


THE CONFERENCE OF FAO 


M. VEILLET-LAVALLEE 
Secretary-General of FAO 


An international conference originally meant a meeting of plenipotentiaries instructed 

to negotiate and sign a multilateral convention. But since the establishment o 

permanent international institutions, another type of conference has come into being—a 

conference which, at regular intervals, brings together representatives of the member 
states of the organization concerned. This new type of conference is a kind of inter- 
national parliament and, as it were, a meeting of shareholders. In the case of FAO, 
the Conference examines the world’s food and agricultural problems, determines the 

Organization’s policy, and establishes its administrative rules. By virtue of FAO’s 

Constitution, the Conference is the sovereign body, whose decisions are final. Until 1949, 

it met in regular session every year; but as from that date its regular sessions are held 

every two years.} 

Our present purpose is to analyse the methods which are adopted in order to enable 
FAO to perform its duties as effectively as possible and in the minimum of time. Our 
remarks relate to FAO alone, for obviously each international organization has its 
own characteristics, which may call for different methods. 

We should first make it clear that the work to be done at each regular session can 
be divided into three general parts: 

1. The Conference acts as a world parliament for food and agriculture questions. 
It makes a general study of production, trade and consumption, not only in order 
to evaluate the progress made since the previous session, but also to estimate how 
the situation might develop. This study bears on the main food products (including 
fish), crops for industrial purposes, and forest production. In the light of the study, 
the Conference determines the principles that should inform action by governments 
and by FAO itself with a view to a balanced increase of production, exchanges 
and consumption, and thus tends gradually to develop a concerted international 
policy for food and agriculture. 

. The Conference examines the activities of FAO’s permanent organs and works 
out a detailed programme for them for the next two years. This involves a technical 
discussion, for the Conference must express its opinion on technical work—inform- 
ation, study and action—designed to implement its general recommendations and 
affecting such different matters as the fight against diseases, insects and depredators ; 
the improvement of insufficiently fertile land; trade statistics; fish biology ; domestic 


1 The Conference may meet in extraordinary session whenever circumstances require. 
2 A parliament, of course, which is empowered only to “‘recommend”’, not to legislate. 
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economy; the nutritive value of the various foods; forest exploitation, etc. This 
discussion leads to the establishment of a work programme and of a budget for 
carrying it out. 

; Lastly, the Conference has the final say in all questions of a legal, administrative 
and financial nature. It approves draft international conventions, determines FAO’s 
relations with other international institutions, elects the Council, appoints the 
Director-General, approves the accounts for the past financial years; fixes the 
contributions to be paid by each Member State, settles financial problems and, in 
general, takes all the necessary measures for the proper administration of the 
Organization. 

It is clear, therefore, that the work performed by the Conference is varied and 


» considerable. It requires the inclusion of a large number of experts in each national 
| delegation. Moreover, as the length of each session must not in principle exceed three 
| weeks, consideration of the various matters on the agenda is usually divided between a 
| large number of commissions and sub-commissions. However, the Secretariat is strongly 


opposed to this multiplying of commissions, as it seriously complicates the task of those 


who have to ensure the smooth running and co-ordination of the Conference’s work. 
_ It might indeed be maintained that an arithmetical progression in the number of 


commissions involves a geometrical progression in the volume of the Secretariat’s 


' work—and that co-ordination thus rapidly becomes an insoluble problem. The dele- 
_ gations are not all very impressed by this argument, but fortunately there are always 
' some which resolutely support the Secretariat’s attitude. 


The usual practice is to establish three large commissions open to representatives 
of all the delegations. Their respective tasks correspond to the three divisions of the 


programme already mentioned. Thus Commission I studies the food and agricultural 
| situation throughout the world; Commission II considers the Organization’s technical 
programme; and Commission III deals with legal, administrative and financial matters. 


Moreover the second commission is subdivided for a few days into five semi-official 


groups, entrusted respectively with the study of economic questions, agricultural 


technique, food, fishing and forests. The third commission always establishes a sub- 
commission for budgetary and financial questions. In principle, these commissions 
should suffice; but in practice there is still a tendency to refer certain questions to 
committees and working parties, and sometimes the secretariat has to provide for the 
holding of nearly a dozen meetings at the same time. Careful organization of the 
session remains the best means of checking this tendency of the commissions to 


proliferate. 


Preparation of the session is indeed of fundamental importance. It is concerned with 
the technical programme, the installation of the administrative services, and what might 
be called the planning of the Conference’s work. 

The first step is obviously technical preparation, which must be begun even before 
the draft agenda is drawn up. In the case of FAO, the fixing of the agenda creates no 
very serious difficulty, owing to the technical nature of its functions. The draft agenda 
is drawn up by the Director-General, approved by the Council and communicated to 
Member States more than four months before the opening of the session. It includes, 
on an average, from 20 to 25 items, drafted in terms sufficiently general to comprehend 
the whole of any given subject and to enable them to be interpreted so as to cover any 
related questions raised at the last moment. Lastly, the items are classified under 
three main headings, corresponding to the respective competence of each of the three 
commissions, so that the agenda can be easily distributed among them for their 
consideration. This reduces to a minimum the misunderstandings and controversies 
that may arise when the Conference is adopting the agenda. The procedure must be 
of the maximum simplicity if the Conference is to make a good start, in an atmosphere 
of clarity and confidence. It must be possible for the opening formalities to be completed 
rapidly and without discussion. 

On the basis of the draft agenda, the Director-General prepares the documentation 
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for the Conference. Owing to the general terms in which the items are worded, he 
enjoys great freedom of action, and a little later we shall see how he makes use of it, 

This documentation is divided into two main groups: 

. The basic reports, which are intended for the information of the delegations. Without 
exception, they are prepared by the Director-General. The most important of 
them is undoubtedly the report on the state of food and agriculture throughout 
the world, containing an analysis of general tendencies in production, trade and 
consumption. 

. The working papers. These are usually much shorter and intended to supply the 
data on the concrete questions which are to form the subject of decisions by the 
Conference. Ten most important of these documents come from the Council of 
the Organization, which has already made a preliminary study of them, so that 
they definitely guide the Conference in its work. 

Contrary to what might be thought, these two groups of documentation are not 
sufficient, and it is here that the freedom of action enjoyed by the Director-General 
enters into play. It is essential to establish in advance a precise programme for each 
commission, for experience has shown that a Conference asks to be guided and willingly 
accepts, at least as a basis for discussion, proposals concerning the carrying out of its 
work. This programme must, of course, tally with the agenda, but it delimits the various 
items much more radically so as to eliminate what is not essential and to guide the 
discussions towards problems which the Conference can usefully examine; otherwise 
the Conference risks gettin; nowhere, like an engine out of gear, and this would create 
among the delegates an atmosphere of frustration and lassitude. Consequently the 
Director-General submits to the Council, four months before the opening of the session, 
a plan for the Conference, including, for each Commission, a work programme accom- 
panied by appropriate comments and giving, in advance, all the necessary information 
concerning the objects to be aimed at. When this plan has been accepted by the Council, 
it is immediately distributed to Member States, so that delegations may prepare 
themselves for the Conference with full knowledge of the work to be done. 

All these preparatory measures do not, of course, prejudice the right of the Conference 
itself to modify or even reject the proposals submitted to it; but it has in fact, up to 
the present, rarely exercised this right. 


As the Conference involves considerable material activity which must take place rapidly 
and smoothly, it is essential to install, carefully and in advance, the machinery without 
which it cannot properly function, and so to arrange it that it can cope with any 
emergency situation which may arise. However well prepared a session may be, there 
are always moments of strain when activity rises to an unexpected level, and incidents 
with which the secretariat must cope without delay. Consequently, the size of the 
staff required must be calculated on a fairly generous basis, and, if necessary, sufficient 
initiative and imagination must be shown to prevent delegates from feeling that all is 
not running smoothly. This is essential if a psychological atmosphere favourable to 
the success of the Session is to be maintained. 

At FAO, apart from the Secretary-General, the staff for the Conference is divided 
into two main categories: 

Technical staff. Each commission has a secretary, an assistant secretary and an officer 
in charge of all administrative work involving the translation, reproduction and distri- 
bution of documents. Each sub-commission or committee has, as a rule, only one 
secretary.! Moreover, for the Conference as a whole, a special officer is in charge of 
procedure and all questions concerning the interpretation of the Rules of Procedure. 
Another officer has the duty of compiling and editing the Conference’s final report, 
which is formally adopted at a plenary meeting just before the close of the session. This 
officer must naturally work in close co-operation with the secretaries of the three 
commissions and, as we shail see later on, his task is largely oné of co-ordination. 


1 This does not take into account, the subordinate sta6, of the interpreters and minute-writers. 
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Another officer, together with two assistants, is responsible for issuing the ‘‘Journal 
of the Conference’’, which is designed to inform the delegations of what took place 
at the meetings of the various commissions and committees on the previous day, bring 
to their notice the texts of the draft resolutions and provide information concerning 
the material arrangements of the Conference. Lastly, there are a few functions, such 
as that of the Secretariat of the Credentials Committee, which are short-lived and are 
assigned to different persons as needs arise. 

The administrative staff is placed entirely under the control of an officer whose role is 
fundamental: the Conference Officer, who is aided by an Assistant Officer. The bureau 
of these two officials is, as it were, the ‘‘turntable”’ of the Conference, and must operate 
day and night. All requests for the execution of any work must be addressed to it, more 
particularly manuscripts for translation, reproduction and distribution, and requests 
for information. The Conference Officer, who receives his directives from the Secretary- 
General and attends the latter’s daily consultations with the secretaries of the com- 
missions, fixes the programme of the meetings for the following day, provides them with 
the necessary working material, transmits the necessary instructions to the different 
services, controls the production of documents and, in general, co-ordinates all the 
administrative work. He must have tact and initiative, for it is he, more than anyone 
else, who must grapple with administrative difficulties and find a solution to them. 

He gives his instructions to: 

1. The Documents Service, which co-ordinates the work of translation, reproduction 
and distribution. 

. The Head of the Internal Services, who prepares the meeting rooms, supplies the 
necessary material and staff, ensures motor transport and, in general, installs the 
requisite machinery for the running of the Conference. 

. The Head of the Conference Personnel, who allots their respective tasks to the 
interpreters, the translators of minutes, the verbatim reporters, the shorthand- 
typists and other members of the technical services, regulates their hours of duty 
during the Conference and ensures the remuneration of the temporary staff. 


There still remains what we have called the planning of the work of the session, which 
involves the preliminary establishment of the procedure. 

In order to ensure that a Conference will function smoothly, and to facilitate co- 
ordination, it is useful to draw up in advance a work plan and a time-table. Obviously 
it will be impossible to observe this time-table strictly, since the time needed for the 
examination of each question in a commission can only be estimated approximately. 
Nevertheless, the time-table is a valuable guide, in that it does not leave to chance 
anything that can reasonably be foreseen, and so obliges those concerned to envisage 
the problems in advance. It facilitates the adoption of the necessary measures for 
making good lost time or filling in gaps. Lastly, it provides a working basis for all the 
services and officials of the Conference and to a great extent eliminates indecision and 
misunderstanding. 

Another principle, which we consider to be essential, is to organize the Documents 
Service in such a way that all the manuscripts are translated and copies of them dis- 
tributed not later than the morning after the day on which they are received. 

Besides greatly facilitating the work of the secretaries of commissions, the two 
principles we have just mentioned are decisive for the psychological atmosphere of 
the Conference. They create an impression of efficiency which is not lost upon the 
delegations. 

On the other hand, one piece of criticism is almost invariably levelled against the 
secretariat at the end of the session. The delegates, who are then tired out, complain 
that they have been bustled too much and have been given insufficient time for reflec- 
tion and for study and discussion of the texts submitted to them. They have completely 
forgotten their original insistence that the session should not exceed three weeks, and 
their efforts to have the various questions studied simultaneously instead of in succession. 
In any case, these complaints are of no great consequence, and it would be much more 
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serious if the delegations felt that they had wasted their time. Furthermore, the fact 
that sessions must work at high pressure encourages the governments to send larger 
delegations better equipped in experts, and this is a definite advantage. 

Co-ordination between the different commissions. It is essential that related questions 
should not be dealt with by two different bodies without their consulting each other; 
otherwise they might reach conclusions that are not reconcilable. This requires 
frequent consultation between the secretaries of commissions; and the officer responsible 
for the general report has an important part to play, as he, more than anyone else, 
can reconcile the various texts adopted, avoid repetitions and indicate the necessary 
cross-references. 

In the matter of co-ordination, the most difficult problem facing us at every session 
is that of the budget. Commission II tends to expand the work programme presented 
to it by the Director General, which involves the voting of additional funds; whereas 
Commission III is not only opposed to any expenditure which exceeds receipts, but 
tends to recommend savings which indirectly affect the work programme. In theory, 
it is the General Committee of the Conference which must seek compromise solutions, 
but in practice the Chairman of the Conference must do so, in conjunction with the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of the commissions. That is why the Secretary-General, 
at the beginning of the session, arranges for the Chairman to assume responsibility for 
general co-ordination of the work and to consult, from time to time, with the vice- 
chairmen of the Conference and the chairmen, vice-chairmen and secretaries of the 
commissions. However, it is not always easy to establish the necessary conditions for 
these consultations. 

There is another important aspect of the preparation of a Conference—the fixing, 
in advance, of the procedure of the plenary meetings. The Chairman should never 
have to worry about either the smooth fulfilment of the meeting’s programme or—in 
so far as they can be foreseen—questions connected with the interpretation of the 
Rules of Procedure. We usually, therefore, prepare the text of the Chairman’s speeches 
in advance, including in them all the necessary references to those Rules of Procedure 
on which he relies in order to conduct the discussions, This will prevent delegates from 
entertaining any doubts about the validity of the proposals submitted by the Chairman, 
and from raising points of order which might frequently be embarrassing. It is of 
course impossible to avoid all difficulties of this nature, for the reactions of the delegates 
and the particular matters of interest to them cannot always be anticipated; but it 
is at least practicable to reduce such difficulties to the minimum. Moreover, it is 
extremely useful not merely to supply delegations with information in advance, but 
to consuit them so as to find out, as far as possible, which questions interests them most, 
and thus avoid being taken by surprise when these questions have to be settled. In 
fact, the delegations themselves normally seek to discuss such matters with the Director- 
General and the other high officials, and this results in exchanges of views which make 
it possible to propose, at the right moment, methods or solutions that stand a chance 


of acceptance. 


This study is, unfortunately, ali too brief. We have only been able to give an outline 
of the characteristics of our Conference and of the chief problems it raises, at least in 
so far as we feel that they are of importance for the success of the session. There are 
many other questions, such as the role of the Chairman, which we have had to leave 
aside. 

We have endeavoured above all to show that a session must be prepared with the 
greatest possible care and that its success depends to a large extent on the manner in 
which the main secretariat provides the necessary impetus. 

Considerable tact is of course required, but it would be wrong to think that the 
delegations are unwilling to be guided. Their main desire is to receive a precise pro- 
gramme which will permit them to prepare themselves for the Conference. They are 
also anxious to be informed of all the possible solutions to the problems submitted to 
them, and even to know which solution the secretariat considers most appropriate. It 
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is therefore essential that a feeling of mutual confidence between the delegates and the 


' secretariat should be created from the outset. 


The better a session has been prepared, the more willingly do delegations receive 
the direct or indirect advice of the secretariat. Even so, the latter should intervene 
only on justifiable grounds and at the right moment, utilizing so far as possible the 
services of those delegates who, by reason of their functions or their authority, are 
likely to secure a favourable hearing from the others. 

It is a difficult art, and one for which considerable experience is required. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNESCO 


M. MonTAGNIER 


All the preparatory work for a session of the General Conference revolves round the 
agenda—the list of items submitted to the Conference for decision or for its information. 

The Secretariat of the Organization draws up a preliminary agenda which is sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board for consideration and approval. This agenda has to 
be communicated to Member States at least go days before the opening of the session, 
together with the letters in which the Director-General advises Member States of the 
date and place of the session. In actual fact, for the Seventh Session, which was scheduled 
to open on 12 November 1952, the agenda was circulated on 30 June, that is, six weeks 
before the deadline. It is important that Member States shall be acquainted with the 
items on the agenda as long as possible in advance, to enable them to appoint the 
members of their delegation and give them instructions accordingly. The agenda sent 
to Member States is described as provisional, and Member States, the Executive 
Board and the Director-General may, not less than 30 days before the date fixed for 
the opening of the session, request the inclusion of supplementary items. Such sup- 
plementary items appear ona list whichis communicated to Member States at least 20 days 
before the session opens. During the session it holds immediately before the opening 
of the General Conference, the Executive Board prepares a revised agenda on the basis 
of the provisional agenda and the supplementary list. It is this revised agenda that the 
Chairman of the Executive Board submits to the General Conference for approval as 
soon as possible after the opening of the session, which in practice is as soon as the 
Conference has verified its members’ credentials. 

The agenda as thus adopted may be modified: during the session some items may 
be amended or deleted by a simple majority decision. But the General Conference has 
taken steps to prevent the addition of a large number of new items to the agenda during 
a session, as the effect would be to hold up the work or to force delegations present to 
apply to their governments for instructions regarding these new items. Accordingly, 
only items of an important and urgent character may be added to the revised agenda, 
after consideration by the General Committee of the Conference and with the approval 
of a two-thirds majority. To give delegations time to consult their governments, the 
discussion of any new item of the agenda must, at the request of any member, be 
deferred for a period of seven days. 

Both the provisional and the revised agenda list in chronological order the items to be 
considered by the Conference and its various organs; the list is divided into as many 
sections as the number of organs provided for in the programme of work. For instance, 
the agenda of the Seventh Session of the General Conference included the following 
headings: I. Plenary Meetings; II. Procedure Committee; III. Budget Committee; 
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IV. Programme Commission; V. Administrative Commission; VI. Committee on 
Reports of Member States. Thus, when they are acquainted with the agenda. Member 
States can already tell how the work will be arranged. 


ORGANIZATION OF WORK 


Since the First Session of the General Conference, the Executive Board and the 
secretariat have prepared for Member States, in addition to the provisional agenda, 
a proposed organization of the session’s work. This document is intended mainly to 
assist the General Committee of the Conference in discharging its primary function of 
organizing and co-ordinating the work .of the Conference, its commissions and sub- 
sidiary bodies. Its provisions are not enforceable until it has been approved by the 
General Committee, which usually discusses it at its first working meeting. 

The proposed organization of work is circulated to all Member States about three 
months before the opening of the session; it contains more detailed information than 
the agenda regarding the distribution of work between the various Conference bodies 
and is accompanied by a provisional time-table of meetings. Each State can tell to 
within two or three days the date when each item of the agenda will come up for 
discussion, the length of the discussion, and the date when the report on that item 
will be submitted to the General Conference. States may thus arrange for some 
members of their delegations to stay for a limited period only, for reasons of economy, 
or for the personal convenience of the delegates appointed, who are often unable to 
interrupt their official duties, a university course or private work for the full four or 
five weeks of an ordinary session. In point of fact, quite a number of advisers and 
experts, acting as programme specialists, are present at the Conference only for such 
time as the Programme Commission is discussing the matters affecting them. 

As is the custom in most national parliaments or international conferences of States, 
the work of the General Conference is organized according to the double discussion 
method. Most of the items on the agenda are referred for detailed preliminary consider- 
ation to ad hoc conference bodies (commissions, committees and working parties) 
which draw up a report containing recommendations and draft resolutions. The reports 
of these ad hoc bodies are submitted to the Conference in plenary session, which dis- 
cusses and then votes on them. In this way, States which have been unable to put 
forward or carry their point of view in a commission or committee, either because 
they were not represented or were in a minority, can have the discussion reopened in 
the Conference before it takes the final decision. Certain special items of the agenda, 
such as the admission of new members, the choice of place for the next session, the 
appointment of the Director-General and the discussion of the Director-General’s 
Report on the activities of the Organization, are indeed dealt with directly at plenary 
meetings, but in such cases there has been a previous discussion in the Executive Board 
and a report or a recommendation by the Board is laid before the Conference. 

In formulating, for the General Conference, recommendations concerning its working 
bodies, the Executive Board is bound by the provisions of the Rules of Procedure or 
by Conference resolutions fixing the membership and functions of various committees 
which must be set up. For instance, when the time comes for organizing the work 
of the Eighth Session of the General Conference, the Executive Board will have to 
arrange for the establishment ofthe Credentials Committee, the Nominations Committee, 
the Legal Committee and the General Committee, the membership and functions of 
which are defined in Chapter VI of the Rules of Procedure. It will also have to make 
provision for the Advisory Committee on the Programme and Budget, the Head- 
quarters Committee and the Committee on Reports of Member States, the member- 
ship and terms of reference of which were laid down by the General Conference in 
resolutions 13, 29 and 50 of its Seventh Session. 

But, first and foremost, the Executive Board has to arrange, on the basis of the 
agenda for the organization and operation of the plenary meetings, the main commis- 
sions or subsidiary bodies, with a view to enabling the Organization’s policy and pro- 
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; gramme to be given the fullest possible consideration. It has to distribute between 
' the various working bodies the items on the agenda and the available time with due 
| regard to the following factors: 


About two-thirds of the Member States are able to send only small delegations to 


» the Conference. However, these States like to be represented on all Conference bodies 
' —which would mean arranging for two or three bodies at the most to meet simultane- 


ously, and, accordingly, extending the length of the session. 
But the length of the session, that is, the number of working days, has to be limited, 


' as many delegates are not available for more than two or three weeks, besides which 


a long session involves heavy administrative expense and takes a large number of 


' officials away from their regular duties. For instance, provision has been made for 


the Eighth Ordinary Session, to be held in Montevideo in 1954, not to exceed 26 


' working days. 


Some time has to be allowed at the beginning of the session to enable delegations 
to contact one another, to have preliminary conversations with members of the Exe- 
cutive Board and the Secretariat, to familiarize themselves with the items to be dis- 
cussed and to study the working papers. The work of the specialist commissions cannot 
begin until the fourth or fifth working day at the earliest. The first days, when the 
Conference is being set up and taking shape, are occupied mainly with plenary meetings 
during which the heads of delegations speak in turn from the rostrum, to present their 
comments on the Director-General’s Report and the Draft Programme. At the end 
of this initial period, the general atmosphere of the Conference has been more or less 
established and the attitude of delegations is beginning to be known. 

At the close of the session, about five days to be set aside for the preparation of the 
reports of the various Conference bodies, for preliminary consideration by the commis- 
sions and for discussions at a plenary meeting. A maximum of 18 working days 


E is thus left for the commissions and committees, mainly for the Programme Commission, 


which has always had the heaviest agenda. 
After trying out several ways of organizing the work, none of which was able to 


| meet all the requirements mentioned above, the General Conference has adopted the 


following system: all ‘general discussions take place at plenary meetings, the number 
of commissions comprising representatives of all Member States has been reduced and 
more small bodies with wider responsibilities have been set up. 

Instead of being confined solely to the Director-General’s Report, the general dis- 
cussion in plenary meeting at the beginning of the session is now extended to the pro- 


| gramme itself and to the budget estimates, finally culminating in a General Conference 


decision on the budget total. 
This form of general discussion brings to light, by the end of the first week’s work, 


the main factors to be taken into consideration in judging the programme and budget, 


and thus proves a useful guide to the commissions and committees. The vote on the 
budget total, in particular, is a decision of the utmost importance. This was made clear 


| at the Seventh Session, when the Director-General at that time resigned because he 


considered the appropriations voted inadequate. 
At the Seventh Session, the General Conference agreed, on the Executive Board’s 


proposal, to reduce the number of plenary commissions from four to two. In the first 


place, it abrlished the Official and External Relations Commission, which had been 
set up during the four preceding sessions to lay down directives and define the policy 
to be followed by Unesco in relations with Member States, National Commissions, 
the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and international organizations. 

Secondly, it replaced the Procedure Committee, which consisted of representatives 
of all delegations, by a Legal Committee of 15 members responsible for the con- 
sideration of proposals for the amendment or revision of the Rules of Procedure and 
the Constitution, and of any legal problems referred to it by the General Conference or 
any or its bodies. The matters formerly dealt with by the Official and External Relations 
Commission and the Procedure Committee were distributed between the Programme 
Commission and the Administrative Commission, as legal problems now fall within 
the competence of the latter Commission. 
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The two main commissions have thus been given a much heavier load of work, 
Even if these two commissions were to meet simultaneously without a break for three 
weeks under chairmen highly skilled in steering their discussions, they could examine 
some matters fully only at the risk of adopting the great bulk of the proposals before 
them without discussion. 

The two commissions were thus induced to appoint small ad hoc committees or working 
parties for the detailed consideration of certain questions. On several occasions, the 
General Conference of Unesco has set up working parties and small committees, but 
this working method did not become a general practice until the Seventh Session, 
The Executive Board had recommended that the Programme Commission should 
set up a few working parties to enable delegations’ experts to consider with all due 
care the most important items on its agenda, but the Commission went even further 
in this direction, Not only did it set up a number of specialist working parties, but it 
also established a working party for every chapter of the draft programme. Altogether, 
12 working parties were appointed, each of some 15 members, These were chosen in 
such a way that the leading States were represented in each party, and each main 
cultural region of the world was represented by two or three Member States. Account 
was also taken of any wish expressed by States to be included on a particular working 
party. 

The following bodies were set up to assist the Administrative Commission: the Legal 
Committee, which gave preliminary consideration to all legal problems on the agenda; 
the Headquarters Committee, which dealt with proposals concerning the construction 
of the Organization’s permanent headquarters; the Committee on Contributions, 
which it had been proposed to set up at the Sixth Session in order to consider the scale 
of contributions, in the light of the recommendations of the United Nations Committee 
on Contributions; and, lastly, a working party on staff questions. All these working 
parties or committees substantially lightened the work of the two main commissions, 
although in some cases their recommendations gave rise to fairly lengthy discussion 
in the commission. 

The majority of delegates to the Seventh Session realized the useful contribution 
that these parties made to the work of the Conference, especially in assisting the Pro- 
gramme Commission to make, in the 1953-54 programme, the cuts necessitated by the 
vote on the budget total; and—an equally important factor—the working parties 
brought together the various delegations’ experts for the discussion of subjects or pro- 
jects of common interest. They thus had the satisfaction of carrying out constructive 
work by giving Unesco the benefit of their theoretical knowledge, their practical 
experience and their personal authority. 

The working parties are most useful in that they help the commissions without 
wishing to take their place or to exercise rights or powers belonging only to bodies on 
which all States are represented. If they had the last say, either de facto or de jure, the 
large number of States not represented on most of these bodies would have the un- 
pleasant feeling that they were merely acting as dummies. Lastly, the responsibilities 
of a plenary Programme Commission should be commensurate with the efforts made 
over several years to compress and co-ordinate activities and to balance needs against 
resources, 

At the last four sessions, the Executive Board proposed that the General Conference 
should regulate Member States’ right to initiate proposals and amendments involving 
new activities or a substantial increase in the budget estimates. It first requested the 
delegations of Member States to present in writing, before the end of the third working 
day in each session, any new proposal, draft resolution or amendment involving a 
substantial alteration of the Programme or Budget Estimates. At the Sixth Session, 
this date was advanced to the opening of the session of the General Conference. During 
the Sixth Session, the General Conference decided, on the Executive Board’s proposal, 
to include in its Rules of Procedure a provision to the effect that new programme 
resolutions or amendments to the draft programme involving new activities or substan- 
tially increasing the Budget Estimates should reach the Director-General in writing 
at least 10 days before the opening of the session. This measure was adopted to facilitate 
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the work of the Budget Committee, which meets before the session opens, and of the 
Programme Commission, At the beginning of the session, the General Conference 
now has an overall view of all projects and knows their financial repercussions. It is 
thus in a better position to exercise its choice and make the necessary cuts. 


DOCUMENTATION 


If the General Conference is to carry out its work with the utmost efficiency and speed, 
the working papers prepared on each item of the agenda should be circulated to 
Member States and their delegates well in advance. One of the Secretariat’s first 
tasks is to draw up a jlist and production plan for working papers about 10 months 
before the opening of the session. The preliminary list of documents is prepared by 
the Bureau of Conference Planning and General Services, after consultation with 
all departments, services and bureaux concerned and with the officials responsible for 
the drafting of each document. The number of pages in each document is ascertained, 
as well as the language in which it will be drafted and the date when it will be submitted 
to the Office of the Director-General for approval, for translation and reproduction 
by the Documents Service and for forwarding to the Registry. It is then given, for 
identification purposes, a reference number generally consisting of three elements: 
the number of the session, the symbol of the body which will discuss the document, 
and a serial number. 

At the Sixth Session, the General Conference laid down Rules of Procedure fixing 
the dates on which Member States must receive working papers. It is stipulated that 
the Draft Programme and Budget Estimates, which is the most important document 
for Member States and National Commissions, must reach Member States at least 
two months before the opening date of the General Conference. Other documents 
should, as far as possible, be received by Member States at least 25 days before the 
opening date of the Conference. 

In the Documents and Publications Service’s work plan, special priority is given to 
General Conference documents and, when each is received, the Service announces 
the date when its translation and reproduction will be completed in the three working 
languages. When a dozen or so documents are ready, the Secretariat sends a consign- 
ment to Member States. For the Seventh Session, 66 documents appeared on the 
preliminary list; seven consignments of working documents were despatched between 
20 June and 17 October 1952. The five consignments sent between 20 June 
and 30 September included 47 documents which reached Member States within the 
stipulated time-limit. The bulkiest and most important—the Proposed Programme and 
Budget Estimates—was despatched on 1 September with the third consignment. The 
sixth and seventh consignments were sent on 10 and 17 October. In all, Member States 
received before the opening of the Conference 61 working papers out of 66. The working 
papers sent to Governments must be available to delegates at the seat of the Conference, 
where further distribution is thus made when the Conference assembles. In addition, 
each delegation finds, in the place allotted to it in each committee-room, a full set of 
that committee’s working papers in one of the three working languages. 

In addition to these preparatory documents, the secretariat must also, immediately 
before and during the session, produce in the three working languages a very large 
number of documents, consisting mainly of draft resolutions presented by Member 
States, the records of meetings, and the reports of commissions and committees, The 
documents sent to Member States before the opening of the session make up about a 
seventh of the total number of documents. The number of documents and records 
of meetings varies on an average between 450 and 500 for each session. But, in bulk, 
the preliminary documentation makes up about half the total output, which amounts 
to 3,000 to 3,500 pages in each working language for each session. The secretariat has 
endeavoured to reduce the total number of copies produced to a minimum by making 
the nearest possible pre-estimate of the needs of the various distribution branches. 
Nevertheless, the total number of copies produced for the Seventh Session amounted 
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to 861,000 (for 515 documents) as against 691,000 copies for the Sixth Session (when 
there were 437 documents). The total number of pages printed has varied between 
five and nine million per session, depending on the number of documents and the 
number of copies. The adoption of the offset reproduction process, after photographic 
reduction, made it possible to reduce the number of pages printed for the Seventh 
Session, and accordingly the cost of despatching working papers to Member States by 
air freight or air mail. 

The preparation of working papers is one of the heaviest expenses of a Conference 
session. The Documents and Publications Service has to recruit 33 temporary Spanish. 
speaking staff members several months before the opening of the session. At a session 
held away from headquarters, the Documents and Publications Service alone makes up 
60 per cent of the total secretariat staff. For instance, for the Eighth Session, out 
of 275 officials working at the seat of the Conference, 160 will be employed on the 
preparation of documents, and, out of 127 persons coming from the secretariat, 60 will 
belong to that Service. 


MATERIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR SESSIONS AWAY FROM HEADQUARTERS 


The material arrangements made and the administrative machinery set up are 
determined by the agenda and the programme of work. The complexity of the arrange. 
ments necessary and their cost to the Organization depend on whether the Conference 
is held away from headquarters on the invitation of a Member State, or at headquarters 
itself. 

As originally worded, the Constitution stipulated that the General Conference 
would hold an ordinary session each year in a different place. At its Third Session, 
the General Conference deleted from Article IV of the Constitution the provision 
making it incumbent upon the Conference to change its seat every year. Several 
successive ordinary sessions may now be convened at the Organization’s headquarters. 
In addition, at its Seventh Session, in 1952, the General Conference decided to meet 
in ordinary session every two years in future. The adoption of these two amendments 
has considerably simplified the preparatory work devolving upon the Secretariat, 
while lightening the Organization’s budget. If a Member State desires to invite the 
General Conference to meet on its territory, the invitations must reach the Director- 
General at least six months before the opening of the session at which a decision has to 
be taken, and the Executive Board has to make a recommendation to the General 
Conference regarding the invitation. 

As a rule, Member States first approach the secretariat of the Organization informally 
to ascertain the various services and facilities they will have to provide if their invitation 
is accepted and to estimate the expenditure they will incur. For the four ordinary 
sessions to be held away from Paris between 1947 and 1954, the four States which have 
invited Unesco (Mexico, Lebanon, Italy and Uruguay) have agreed to a system for 
distributing work and expenses that may be summed up as follows: 

The inviting country organizes some of the Conference services for which it supplies 
or recruits the necessary staff at its own expense. It provides all Conference premises 
required, together with furniture, equipment and sundry supplies. The authorities of 
the inviting country assist the Unesco secretariat in the local recruitment of additional 
staff. 

The Unesco secretariat pays the salaries of the additional staff and the per diem 
allowances of the permanent staff brought to the seat of the General Conference, the 
return fares of staff travelling from the Organization’s headquarters or from the place 
of recruitment to the seat of the Conference, the printing costs of certain documents, 
the Journal and Records of the Conference in the three working languages, hospitality 
and certain expenses for equipment, communications and insurance. The secretariat 
supplies the inviting country with a Statement of Requirements setting out in detail 
the services and facilities requested. 

Item 1 in the Statement of Requirements lists the services to be set up by the host 
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country and describes their responsibilities. At the national level, the inviting State 
is recommended to set up an inter-ministerial Commission made up of representatives 
of the different ministries and departments concerned (education, foreign affairs, 
interior, finance, public works, transport, information, etc.); they are responsible 
for dealing with all problems involved in the organization of the Conference and, if 
need be, for administering funds provided for this purpose. To save the Unesco secret- 
ariat from having to contact each separate ministry and department, the inviting 
country is requested to set up a liaison service to which all requests are submitted, and 
which is responsible for co-ordinating and expediting the work of the inviting country’s 
services concerned with preparations for the Conference, for preparing the decisions 
to be taken and for seeing that they are carried out. 

The services that have to be set up by the host country are designed to meet two 
separate needs: firstly, to provide for the comfort, security, health, accommodation 
and transport of all participants in the Conference; and, secondly, to assist all part- 
icipants in carrying out their work by providing certain services which fit into the 
general administrative machinery set up for the duration of the session. The first 
category includes the following services: Protocol, Accommodation and Travel, Trans- 
port, Security, the Medical Service, Bank and Restaurant. The second category 
includes the General Administration Service, which is responsible for the installation, 
fixtures and upkeep of premises, the purchase, storage and distribution of furniture, 
equipment and supplies, the Post Office, Telephone and Telegraph Service, the 
Registry and Messenger Service and the Documents Reproduction and Distribution 
Service. 

Item 2 in the Statement of Requirements gives a list of the premises required, 
with details, for each category, of area, location and special fixtures. To begin with, 
there are the meeting rooms, that is, one large room for plenary meetings able to hold 
approximately 800 persons, including 400 delegates and representatives, two large 
commission rooms capable of seating about 200 persons and three or four large rooms 
for committees and working parties. Apart from the meeting rooms, the following 
office accommodation is requested for delegations and conference services: 
approximately 200 offices with an area of 15 square metres, some 40 offices with an 
area of 20 to 25 square metres and a few larger rooms (between 25 and 200 square 
metres in area) for the documents composition, reproduction, assembly and distribution 
workshops. 

Item 3 contains a summary list of the main categories of furniture and equipment 
required, followed by a list of furniture and equipment to be distributed to each service, 
the exact quantities being stated in each case. The inviting State thus knows not only 
how much it will have to purchase or hire, but also how this furniture and equipment 
is to be distributed between the meeting rooms, services and delegations. Among the 
supplies requested, we might instance 18 duplicating machines with express inker, 
200 typewriters, the installation of a telephone switchboard with lines for about 
goo extensions, and simultaneous interpretation apparatus. Broadcasting equipment 
for setting up four recording studios is also requested. 

Lastly, Item 4 is a summary list of standard supplies, a list of stationery requirements 
and sample lists of supplies for Secretariat staff and typists and delegation offices and 
typists. These lists include such items as 1,200 folders, 6,000 pencils, 1,200 india 
rubbers, 5,000 shorthand notebooks, 20,000 stencils, 30 tons of white duplicating paper, 
20,000 envelopes, 6,000 Bristol file covers, etc. 

When in possession of all this information on the Organization’s requirements, 
the country intending to invite Unesco will thus, before issuing an official invitation, 
know what expenses it must be prepared to defray. The Secretariat itself must assemble, 
for the Executive Board and the General Conference, fairly detailed information 
regarding the premises where the Conference will meet and work, delegates’ accom- 
modation, the cost of living and the possibilities of recruiting extra staff. For this 
purpose, an official of the Bureau of Conference Planning must make detailed enquiries 
on the spot. The choice of Conference premises is the most important problem to be 
settled: not only has the requisite space to be found at the seat of the Conference, but 
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the premises, meeting rooms and offices must also be in the closest possible proximity 
so as to avoid waste of time in moving from place to place and to organize services with 
the utmost efficiency and economy. For instance, the Documents Service must be 
accommodated in premises where all operations in the production line—from translation 
to distribution—may be carried out without a break. 

The number of ‘persons to be accommodated} ranges from 600 to 800. As a 
rule, there is no special difficulty in finding the requisite number of rooms in the 
various hotels of the city where the Conference is being held. However, the Secretariat 
encountered difficulties during the Beirut Conference. As only 200 or so rooms were 
available in the town’s three main hotels, the Lebanese authorities had to arrnge for 
some hotels in various summer resorts about 20 kilometres from the town to be reopened 
in winter, and had to provide transport for the Secretariat and members of delegations, 
The Lebanese Government placed at the disposal of the Conference about 200 motor- 
cars, which ran a service between the seat of the Conference and the hotels. But to 
avoid having to organize such a large transport service, it is preferable to accommodate 
members of the Conference in hotels as close as possible to the seat of the Conference. 

The secretariat also assembles information on the cost of living (price of rooms and 
meals) in the town where the Conference is to be held, and on exchange rates. The 
living allowances paid to officials sent to the seat of the Conference are based on these data. 

Lastly, the secretariat endeavours to recruit as much additional staff as possible 
in the host country in order to reduce to the minimum the cost of the General Confer- 
ence and, especially, travelling expenses and subsistence allowances. The secretariat 
communicates to the host country the list of posts to be filled, together with job 
descriptions, setting out the qualifications required. The authorities of the inviting 
country publicize the vacancies and receive applications which are then examined 
by the Unesco Bureau of Personnel. 

When the Conference has officially accepted the invitation of a Member State, 
the authorities of that State must begin its preparations about a year ahead, especially 
if alterations have to be made to the Conference premises. There has to be regular 
contact between the authorities of the inviting country and the secretariat, which, more 
than two months before the opening of the session, sends two or three officials to ensure 
on the spot that all preparations have been completed in time, before the arrival 
of delegates and the Conference Secretariat. All the General Conference services are 
steadily built up in the months immediately preceding the session, by the Bureau of 
Conference Planning and General Services, in co-operation with the competent services 
of the Secretariat. The responsibilities of each service, the way it will be set up and the 
date when it will begin operation have to be worked out. The Director-General draws 
up the list of secretariat officiais who will be sent to the seat of the Conference, while 
the Bureau of Personnel recruits the additional staff locally or, if necessary, in neigh- 
bouring countries. 

A travel plan is prepared, setting out the dates and means of travel of officials sent to 
the seat of the Conference, and travel companies, usually air companies, are approached 
for the reservation of places on regular lines or for the securing of special arrangements 
for group transport. 

For the Eighth Session of the General Conference, the travel of officials will be 
reduced to a strict minimum, for reasons of economy: only 111 members of the Secre- 
tariat, including 64 technicians and 47 representatives of departments, services and 
bureaux, will be sent to Montevideo, where the session is to be held. Of the 
172 additional persons who will have to be appointed, 143 will be recruited locally and 
about go in other countries of the American continent. 

One or two officials of the Bureau of Personnel will have to be on the spot one 
month before the opening of the session to recruit the additional staff, after interviewing 
the candidates proposed by the inviting country, and to draw up contracts for the staff 
recruited. A fortnight before the opening of the session, the Documents Service must 
take up work at the seat of the Conference to prepare the last working papers issued by 
the Secretariat and the draft resolutions sent by the States before the opening of the 
session and to ensure smooth co-operation between the permanent staff sent to the 
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Conference and the temporary staff, before the opening of the session. One week 
before the session, the editor of the Conference Journal has to make with a local printer 
all arrangements for the daily publication of the Conference Journal in the three 
working languages. Similarly, the Reception Service must be functioning a fortnight 
before the arrival of delegates to ensure that the rooms requested by delegations have 
been properly reserved, to welcome delegates on arrival, to see that they fill in various 
forms, and to distribute to them identity cards, badges and the Handbook of the Conference, 

The Secretariat has to transfer to a bank in the town where the session is being held 
all the funds needed for the payment of salaries and living allowances and any expenses 
incurred locally. 

Lastly, the Director-General has to appoint, several weeks ahead, the secretaries 
of the various Conference bodies and the officials who will represent him on commissions 
and committees. 

The material arrangements and administrative action taken are simpler and less 
costly for the Organization when the General Conference is, held at Unesco’s head- 
quarters. Although all arrangements have to be made and all services supplied by the 
Organization on its own account, the expense it incurs is far less heavy than when the 
session is held away from headquarters. Since Spanish has been adopted as a working 
language, the total expense of a one-month session at Unesco’s headquarters amounts 
to roughly $200,000. This sum includes all expenses for additional staff (approximately 
$100,000), the hire of furniture and equipment ($12,000) and the purchase of supplies, 
as well as all printing costs for certain documents, and the official Records and 
Proceedings of the session in the three working languages ($60,000). 

The cost of a session held away from headquarters, on the invitation of a Member 
State, varies considerably according to the distance of the inviting country from the 
Organization’s headquarters, the cost of living in the host country (which is the basis 
of the living allowances for the staff on mission) and also according to the availability 
of temporary staff in the inviting country. For instance, the cost of the Second Session 
in Mexico amounted to $465,000 as against $220,000 for the Third Session in 
Beirut and $208,000 for the Fifth Session in Florence. At the ‘Beirut and Florence 
sessions, Spanish was not a working language and, in those two towns, the cost 
of living was lower, so that the living allowances expressed in dollars could be 
considerably reduced. Then in Beirut, the Organization was given a most favourable 
exchange rate, which made it possible to reduce the normal rate for living allowances 
by 30 per cent. The Eighth Session, which is to be held in Montevideo in 1954, would 
cost the Organization $650,000, including the expenses resulting from the adoption 
of Spanish as a working language, if the secretariat had to continue all the services 
it provided at previous sessions held away from headquarters. The General Conference 
considered this expense out of proportion with {the resources available to the Organi- 
zation in 1954. On the suggestion of the Executive Board and the Secretariat, a less 
costly system of organizing the Conference was worked out; it means a very considerable 
reduction in services and staff travel, whereby the total expenditure could be cut 
down to $463,000. 


UNESCO’S STUDIES ON INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 1949-51 


The various studies of international conferences, conducted under the egis of Unesco 
and its ad hoc Advisory Committee, were of an exploratory kind. They produced much 
information and many immediately practical recommendations, particularly in the 
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areas of conference organization and procedure. They afford also a point of departure 
for the careful consideration of broader issues—research purpose, method and 
technique, for example. Here, we are concerned only with a brief description of each 
study in turn, indicating the general nature of the approaches taken, and the main 
specific outcomes reported.! 


STUDY I: UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


This first survey addressed itself to the Fifth Session of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights, held at Lake Success during May and June 1949. It was conducted 
by a political scientist, assisted by two senior graduate students in anthropology and 
sociology. 

The main reasons for selecting this conference as a setting for preliminary observation 
included the usual ones of convenient circumstances, availability of observers at the 
appropriate time, willing co-operation of the delegates and conference organizers, etc. 
—co-operation which was based on faith, hope, trust and good will, even though none 
of us had much insight; and no set patterns of inquiry were available. More specifically, 
the opportunity was afforded to observe some of the features of a relatively small 
conference, acting under official instructions, and dealing with a problem charged 
with controversy and reflecting sharp ideological cleavages. There were encountered 
difficulties of drafting an involved legal document—the proposed covenant on Human 
Rights—in public session, and of coping with many interesting problems of tangled 
parliamentary procedure. 

The method was purely exploratory. No designed plan of observation had as yet 
crystallized and no formal report was made. Rather, from the independent diaries of 
the observers, some significant problem-areas were noted for further clarification; and 
these were embodied, with appropriate modification, in a Unesco document, The 
Technique of International Conferences, produced some two years later. (This document 
drew also upon the material produced by Studies II and III; and will also be sum- 
marized, as Study VI below.) 


STUDY II: THE SECOND WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


The second set of observations was made during June 1949, at the Rome session of 
the World Health Assembly. Here, the situation was radically different. The Health 
Assembly is the sovereign deliberative organ of the WHO, a large, full-dress conference 
of over 60 national delegations (chiefly public health administrators, nutritionists, etc.), 
concerned with the formulation and financing of an international health programme 
in which political factors, while by no means absent, were presumably secondary to 
technical considerations. The meeting of this assembly requires elaborate advance 
planning by the WHO Secretariat, the preparation o fa mass of documentation, the 
provision of a network of administrative services, and the allocation of conference 
business to a series of committees and sub-committees during the four weeks’ session. 

The observers were: a social psychologist (Holland), and a political scientist (U.K.). 
The study was again exploratory, with a view to assessing probable values in such 
studies and suggesting a possible methodology. Attention was focused upon success- 
failure aspects of the conference; and the reporting, while largely impressionistic, 
reflected a very great depth of insight. The methods adopted were observation and 
interview. 

The challenge to multi-disciplinary observation is discussed, including the need for 
defining the scope and purpose of the process. There is obvious need also for knowledge, 
on the part of the observers, of the context of the international conference. 


* The unpublished manuscripts of reports prepared for Unesco are deposited in the archives of the Social Sciences 
Department where they are available for consultation. 
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The personalities involved, their relationships to each other, their levels of emotional 
and political maturity, their personal and ‘‘delegate’’ roles, are important as foci of 
observation. The observers must be similarly related among themselves, and to the 
conference members under observation. An action-research process is thus envisaged. 

In such research, the change in conference behaviour under conditions of continued 
experience and careful selection of delegates would be important. Similarly, the deve- 
lopment of more effective partnership between secretariat and assembly, secretariat 
and executive board, executive board and assembly, etc., demands scrutiny. 

The third main area of enquiry was concerned with the group process itself. Behind 
it all is an organizational preparation, and a rules-of-procedure structure. The process 
of decision-making, the expectancies and virtues of tensional situations, patterns of 
disagreement and their causes—a whole set of phenomena familiar to students of group 
dynamics—are not only revealed, but must be related to the development of effective- 
ness in the overall purpose. 

The study is challenging in the sweep of its observations, and for its noting of matters 
that can and should be observed. Its conclusions include a strong belief that action- 
research in the international conference setting is possible, worth while, and very 
much needed. In the area of individual personality factors, the suggestion is that only 
long-term study will be effective. Since the personalities of leading delegates play a 
very important role, careful selection is demanded. While the mechanics of organization 
are important, more important still are the relationships between sub-organizations 
(secretariat, executive board, committees, etc.), and an ever-growing appreciation 
of the dynamics of the group process. Since the conference itself has a life history, it 
must be viewed as a development; and comparative studies are urged. Finally the 
long-term relationship of any particular conference to the development of inter- 
nationalism must ultimately be the concern of social scientists. If this method can 
combine attention to detail with a clear appreciation of long-range objectives, it will 
be of enormous significance. 


STUDY III: COMMITTEES OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


The third study concerned itself with yet another type of conference. Its observations, 
carried on during the month of November 1949 at Geneva, were centred in a series of 
meetings of expert committees and working parties of the Economic Commission for 
Europe. The groups observed included the Coal Committee, two of the sub-committees 
and three working parties, one working party of the Committee on Agricultural 
Problems, and two working parties of the Inland Transport Committee. These groups 
are composed, for the most part, of technical specialists in economics, transport and 
agriculture, whose task is to prepare recommendations for action by the parent Commis- 
sion, a body on which 28 Governments are represented. The committees deal with 
regional economic problems. They meet in the tranquil atmosphere of Geneva, and most 
of their members live in constant contact with the ECE Secretariat. The sessions are 
private, follow no written rules of procedure, and never take formal votes. The Secret- 
tariat is careful not to set impossible tasks for the committees, limiting their agenda to 
technical matters on which group agreement is relatively easy. Nevertheless, tensions 
occasionally develop and misunderstandings sometime arise. 

The observers were an international lawyer (Switzerland) and a sociologist 
(U.K.). A series of expert committee meetings and working parties provided the main 
setting; the method included general observation, interview, submission of written 
questions to the Secretariat, and informal conversations. The report is factual, mainly 
descriptive, but also impressionistic. ; 

Many of the organizational problems experienced by the Secretariat are discussed, 
such as staff recruiting. The social milieu in Geneva is examined, and the morale- 
influences of leadership and internal organization are evaluated. Specific aspects of 
conference procedure are isolated for comment, with some bias towards tension-issues 
in the selection. 
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The conclusions concern chiefly the importance of the agency itself and its long-term 
potential. Reasons for excellence include the character of the Excutive-Secretary, 
the expert nature of the personnel and the technical and substantive context of the 
meetings, informal procedures, continuity of delegations, close relations between 
permanent delegates and Secretariat, etc. 


STUDY IV: THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


The World Federation for Mental Health is a non-governmental organization devoted 
to the inclusion of considerations of mental health in all aspects of public health. It 
is constituted by the collective will of its professional member societies, presently 
numbering approximately 70, from some 35 countries. Each member society is active 
in some aspect of professional work contributing to the overall science of man. 

The Federation acts as an advisory body on mental health matters to the UN and its 
Specialized Agencies. It is particularly close in its working relationships to WHO and 
Unesco, and is constantly being concerned with matters confronting ILO, FAO, 
Ecosoc and other like bodies. 

In addition, it is endeavouring to promote a world forum on problems of living, and 
on the dangers of the breakdown of living, under local, regional and trans-national 
conditions of stress, and under the stresses of social evolution. This basic and important 
phase of its intention is at present reflected in its policy ofannual meetings and periodic 
international congresses, whereby the thinking of community, national and regional 
multi-professional groups may be threshed out in permissive discussions. 

It was the third (and functionally, the second—since the first was organizational 
only) annual meeting of the Federation that was observed by Unesco’s fourth group of 
observers. The meeting took place in Paris, during August-September 1950. As will 
be seen from what follows, the preparations for the study, the method of observation, 
the determination to point-up what was to be observed, etc., all show a degree of preci- 
sion not yet achieved by the preceding ventures in this series of studies. 

The official report (deposited with Unesco) was supplemented by (a) an addendum, 
reflecting the personal and professional urgencies of one of the observers; (b) a minority 
report of one of the observers who found himself unable to conform to the agreed-upon 
method of observation. Both supplements have been taken into account in the summary 
that follows: 

The observer team was led by a group dynamics expert (U.S.A.), and comprised 
two psychiatrists. (U.S.A.), a sociologist (Denmark) and a psychologist (Israel). The 
method attempted to adapt group-dynamics observations as applied to small groups in 
a single culture, to international gatherings. Group process was the main focus of 
attention, with some regard for the relationships between group process and individual 
satisfaction. 

The observational procedures were planned by the team in advance. Questionnaires 
and rating scales sought to record post-session reactions of delegates and group leaders, 
Further, the observers recorded the style of participation by the group participants. The 
data thus gathered were supplemented by interview, and by non-self-conscious obser- 
vations of a sample of delegates. 

The report was focused on the reactions of the delegates to the conference as a whole, 
relating these to the assessed reasons for attending. It’s parallel emphasis on group 
process is also basic to its integrated conclusions. 

Differing degrees of clarity as to personal expectations and reasons for attending, 
varied purposes in the Federation’s planning (at least as seen through the delegates’ 
eyes), were reflected in many of the recorded tensions. Other factors contributing to 
tension included personal, professional, national expectations and characteristics, all 
of which help to determine the nature of the process within the group, but which may 
not directly influence the ultimate degree of satisfaction experienced in the quality 
of the work output. 

The report urges greater attention to overall purpose, to delegate training and the 
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like, and especially recommends the value of observing the group process as a significant 
measure of, and as an aid to, progress in international conference effort. 

One of the addenda to the report is based on an attempt to combine the clinical mode 
of observation with that of the more ‘‘objective’’ method used. The other reflected an 
uneasiness with the team’s surface-observations, and demanded a more thoughtful 
consideration of purpose, a more frankly experimental approach anda greater degree 
of freedom in research action. 


STUDY V: CASE STUDY OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


This study itself consists in the observation of a special Unesco committee, drawn 
together ad hoc to consider ‘‘factors making for national aggressiveness and international 
understanding”? (Paris, June-July 1948). The continuing exercise, conducted by 
the same, solitary observer, consisted in the scrutiny of a particular multi-disciplinary 
workshop set up as an Interprofessional Preparatory Commission prior to the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health, London, July-August 1948. The observer, a 
senior graduate student in Human Relations, at Harvard University, U.S.A., was a 
member of Dr. Gordon Allport’s, social-psychological laboratory. Her report on the 
Unesco special conference appears to have been the basis of her Ph.D. thesis. This 
report was enhanced by her preliminary analyses of the IPC observations. There has 
since appeared (in an unpublished document) her detailed observations at the IPC 
workshop, Roffey Park, Sussex, England. But the summary that follows deals mainly 
with her observations of the Unesco committee, plus the Roffey Park footnotes that 
were incorporated in her report of the Unesco meetings. 

It should be kept in mind that both the Unesco ad hoc group, and the IPC (Roffey 
Park) participants, consisted of highly-intentioned social-science representatives. They 
were responsible to no governmental, regional or professional bodies, even though, 
individually, they had the usual national, racial and professional ties. The terms of 
reference within which they worked or against which they rebelled, were vaguely 
idealistic. To get consensus under such conditions would be, surely, miraculous. Yet 
the statements drafted and agreed-upon are significant. 

The social-psychologist observer (U.S.A) attended to the interplay of the social 
scientists constituting the group. Content-analysis was the main basis of the report 
and its conclusions. This analysis included: temporal sequence of the conference 
progress; national, professional, ideological, personal issues appearing during the 
discussion; the stream of the discussion, logical consistency, categories of interaction, 
stages of development, crises, irrelevancies, etc.; behaviour of participants, roles played 
and their apparent purposes and effectiveness. The barriers to communication were 
classified as those inherent in the task, and those arising in, and changing the nature of 
the conference. 

In attributing success to the conference, the observer stressed the selection of the 
participants, and the freedom from national instructions. The comparative method of 
studying conferences is recommended. 


STUDY VI: THE TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


In 1951 the results of consultation and of three of the exploratory surveys (Studiés I, 
II, III) were embodied in an interim report prepared by Dr. Walter R. Sharp, who 
at the time was Professor of Government at the College of the City of New York, and 
who served as chief of the International Co-operation Division of the Social Science 
Department of Unesco. The report, issued for general distribution by Unesco,! is 
an important contribution to the field. Careful study of the full text of the document is 


1 Unesco/SS/3, Paris, 19 February 1951, excerpts of which are published in the present issue of the International 
Social Science Bulletin, page 311. 
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recommended to social scientists, and to officials in international secretariats and na- 
tional governments. 

The objectives of the Unesco project are stated as including the development of 
interest among social scientists in studying international conferences as a medium and 
measure of international collaboration. The report is essentially a research-planning the b 
document, outlining a series of research problems under six broad headings, and As 
presenting a valuable preliminary contextual base for each heading. assem 

The main concern is with administrative and operational problems, but an important to th 











































place is given to group dynamics and functional aspects generally. It draws together, bec 
for careful consideration, many of the problems confronting international servants, At 
gives new insight on these questions in the contextual summaries, and has undoubtedly functi 
helped to increase professional self-consciousness among international conference This i 
workers. Many of the points raised will be immediately recognized as relevant to in” bi 
domestic secretariat affairs. was ( 
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With the exception of Study V, the individual studies engaged more than one observer, intere 
and a variety of disciplines and nationalities were represented. The table of represent- or a 
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Turn 
The fact that the observers come from different countries and cultures, are schooled ji 
in different disciplines, are subject to varying prejudices and pre-occupations, is all wien 
to the good in building up a scientific scrutiny of group inter-action or of inter-personal - 
relations, unhampered by the restrictions of professional, political or cultural parochi- i. 
alism. But to demand that the observers, as a group, be broad-minded rather than “the 
specialist-esoteric, is to guarantee that the object of search is realistic and fruitful. deet 
While it is obvious that complex social phenomena call for scientific examination by of th 
all of the social sciences, the manner of significant enquiry under multi-professional eheakd 
auspices cannot be taken for granted, despite the fact that the objective or intent of It 
the research (e.g. throughout the present enquiry, the contribution of the international resea 
conference to international collaboration) is relevant to a number of disciplines. In ianen 
applied action, a piece-meal approach can, under certain circumstances, be tolerated. unde 
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In research—especially action-research—something more is demanded. What that 
“something more”’ is, will not be lightly determined 

Earlier Unesco studies touched but little on this problem. At the same time, by setting 
jn motion ad hoc multi-disciplinary teams of observers, they have contributed some of 
the basic experience which will enable better conditions of research to be specified. 

A second characteristic of the Unesco studies is that the teams of observers were 
assembled ad hoc and often in a hurry. The attendant disadvantages became so obvious 
to the observers themselves that, again, some valuable experience was gained. To 
become a ‘‘team’’ involved more than accidental appointment to a common task. 

A third methodological problem pointed up by the Unesco studies is that of the 
functional relationship between the observer team and the organization observed. 
This is perhaps most significant of all. Generally speaking, the observers were ‘‘allowed 
in” by courtesy. The Advisory Committee, acting as Unesco’s sponsor of their studies, 
was (on the whole) deeply involved in or convinced of the potential value of their 
observations. The co-operating international agency whose proceedings were to provide 
the ground of the observations, was willing to serve as the temporary guinea pig. The 
observers themselves were on the whole skeptical, willing to seize the opportunity 
afforded by the study as a valuable personal experience, both in terms of general 
interest, and professionally ; but still with little feeling that this, to them, was a life-work 
or a chosen research of driving, all-consuming importance. There was perhaps the 
exception of the World Federation for Mental Health study (Study IV), where the 
leader of the team was a young scientist devoted to the cause of group dynamics. 

Under these circumstances, while scepticism as to the value of the venture changed 
to at least a conviction that “‘there might be something in it’’, and the partnership 
with members of other disciplines was found to be stimulating and pleasant, the sys- 
tematic implications of ‘‘observers in relationship to those observed”? were but little 
clarified. None the less in all cases the importance of this problem was sensed. 

One further observation, the teams were as hastily disbanded as they were assembled. 
This is perhaps not as important as the three items mentioned above, since it was 


| largely circumstantial. However, since the teams were forced to disband (for lack 


of funds and time) as soon as the meetings under observation were ended, the reports 
tend to be factual, descriptive, rather than to show deep reflection; and almost invari- 
ably the authors of the reports make reference to this deficiency. 

This observation is made in order that the evaluative comments on the reports 
will be viewed in appropriate perspective. Here, we would repeat that by revealing 
the need for more careful consideration of (a) the meaning of multi-disciplinary part- 
nership in research of this kind; (b) team function in research; (c) the relationship 
between the observer team and the organization observed, the Unesco studies have 
broken important new ground. Consequently, in the over-all assessment of progress 
to date, and especially in projecting future possibilities, these problems will have to 
be faced and discussed with some care. 


Turning now to the content of the reports, in several instances, the first focus of attention 
was on describing the organization observed. Study III, for example, gives a good deal 
of space to the structure of the Economic Commission for Europe and its committees. 
When this occurs to a greater extent than is required for reference or illustrative pur- 
poses, there is a tendency to introduce value judgments, as is illustrated by the 
following quotations from one of the reports: ‘“‘this division was very competent”; ‘ 
“the organization of this meeting was excellent’’; ‘‘the chairman was efficient’’; “‘the 
meeting was well run’’; ‘‘this high level of conference behaviour”’; “‘the organization 
of the meeting was a model of how not to run a meeting”’; etc. (Similar illustrations 
could be found on almost every page of each report.) 

It is questionable whether such value judgments have a fundamental place in 
research, unless the philosophic basis of the judgments is clarified, and the criteria of 
assessment are carefully set forth. However, it is highly probable that in the instances 
under review, the judgments reflect, among other things (a) the observers’ natural 
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admiration for the host organization and their loyalty to its ideals; (b) appreciation 
of the courtesies shown to them during the period of observation; (c) impressions of 
efficiency and significance—impressions which tend to be characteristic of experiences 
with social organizations whose activities and achievements were but little known to 
the observers until the opportunity for close observation presented itself. 

The salient point at issue appears to be that the observers felt the need to describe 
the Agency’s activities and organization, in part as a background against which tensions 
and difficulties would be described, and thence from which barriers to smooth func- 
tioning or to increased efficiency could be pointed up—but only in part. Most signi- 
ficant is probably the need, becoming increasingly felt, to regard the Agency as a 
developing organism with a “‘life’’ history, an unfolding purpose; and thus to observe 
current activities, conferences, committee work, etc. as a reflection of the stage of 
development reached to date. 

This would seem to be the interpretation to be placed upon such statements as the 
following: ‘“The original intention of the research was to concentrate on the social 
processes within the meeting itself, but experience showed two things: first, that the 
meeting was the end product of the work of the secretariat and the delegates, and as 
such, could not be studied in isolation; and secondly, that the secretariat and delegates 
had developed the technique and social norms of behaviour to sucha . . . level. . .. 
For this reason . . . it becomes necessary to examine the history of . . .” (Study III), 

Or again, and of more basic challenge, there is the question, raised particularly 
in Studies IV and V : ‘‘What are conferences for?’’ 

Accordingly, the descriptive aspect of the content of the reports has two main out- 
comes; first, a catalogue, with comments, of some of the difficulties encountered in 
the international conference arena by virtue of the setting itself, difficulties of language, 
semantics, administrative problems, personal immaturities among delegates and secre- 
tariat staff-members, etc.; second, a felt need for a philosophic or value system within 
the framework of which development may be viewed and judged. 

The first of these two outcomes formed part of the basis for Professor Walter Sharp’s 
summary document ‘‘The Technique of International Conferences’’.! But this docu- 
ment draws upon reports other than the Unesco reports available at the time, and 
reflects Professor Sharp’s wide experience in this field, as well as the experience of his 
colleagues on the Advisory Committee. - 

For these reasons, the Sharp document should stand as a consolidation of the ‘‘imme- 
diate tensions’? aspect observed by the research teams, and by persons with wide 
experience in the field of international conferences, and as a document of inierest to 
conference administrators and future research workers. 

The second outcome—the felt need for a philosophic framework—is not easy to 
summarize, or to present in detail. One finds terms like ‘‘experts’’? applied to the 
observers. How a research observer becomes an “‘expert’’ by virtue of a research 
appointment is a mystery, and one that may not be solved merely by discrediting the 
procedure whereby he was dubbed ‘‘expert’’. By introducing the notion of the ‘‘expert”, 
however there may have been created the supposition that the observers could draw 
upon special insight whereby they could legitimately judge this phenomenon to be 
good, that, bad—without bothering to reveal or to clarify the basis of the value judgment. 
Of such is the kingdom of the industrial engineer, the school inspector and the layman; 
but not of the scientist, social or ortherwise. Undoubtedly the circumstance of being 
regarded as expert in this loose sense led the observers first to make value judgments, 
then to question their right to do so; and finally, to realize that international collabor- 
ation is a realm where value judgments are ultimately necessary, and that therefore 
a solid base of reference must be found appropriate to the task at hand, rather than 
drawn from the ‘‘opinion”’ of the supposedly omnipotent observer. 

While all the reports refiect this outcome to some extent, three of them appear to 
come to grips with the fundamental issue involved, but to varying degrees. The first 


1 See page 311. 
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stage is that reflected in Study V. Here, barriers to communication are observed as 
they are reflected in the face-to-face conference procedure. The face-to-face procedure, 
however, bears an important relation to the purpose of the conference itself, which, 
in this case, was one that appeared to be highly involving to the participants—namely, 
the discussion of ‘‘factors making for national aggressiveness, and for international under- 
standing’’. Presumably, “‘barriers’’ were therefore a negative influence, things getting 
in the way of the group’s good will and intent in an idealistic context. The value of 
international understanding was taken for granted, and national aggressiveness was 
equally obviously cast in a doubtful role; and serious discussions of relevant social 
factors was deemed to be important. The techniques of observation centred on inter- 
personal interplay, with so-called personal ‘“‘interventions’’ (a very questionable 
term!) furnishing the main counters for scientific analysis. 

While this study gives evidence of some,of the promise of social science—particularly 
social psychology—in furnishing ultimate techniques of observation, its main value 
appears to be in the recognition that the conference process in this UN setting is, or 
should be, a process towards something of value in interpersonal (and thence inter- 
group) experience. In other words, the observations are not merely observations of 
behaviour in the meaningless vacuum of the stimulus-response laboratory or the psycho- 
logical test-tube. They have a value context—the purpose of the meeting, including 
the effect upon the participants themselves. Because of this, Study V could make some 
legitimate reference to the ‘‘success’’ of the meeting, at least in short-run terms, and 
speculate about or raise the problem of long-run success. 

There is an interesting confusion of value reflected in this study. The value context 
was primarily that of international understanding, set in contrast to national aggress- 
iveness. The conference was observed as an international microcosm—a group of 
people, free from “‘national instructions”’, yet ideologically, if not nationally, structured. 
In other words, the ‘“‘experts”’ (here, “‘scientists””) had difficulty with themselves, and 
with each other, as well as with the problem supposedly at issue. The observations 


s centred on the domestic, personal difficulties of communication, among the so-called 


“objective expert scientists’, rather than on barriers to communication among national 
representatives. ‘‘Physician, heal thyself’’, comes to mind, in retrospect. This is healthy. 

The statement in this study that, because the International Preparatory Commission 
preceding the Third International Congress on Mental Health was observed by the 
same person who observed the Unesco meeting, the “‘comparative method” was therefore 
illustrated, is, of course, naive. The “‘comparative method” is particularly concerned 
with clarification, by research, of the philosophic aspects of conference development. 
But it is useful to have had at least a token of its promise included in these early studies. 

A second stage, in this sensing of ‘‘conference as process, rather than as event’, 
is probably best represented by Study IV, particularly as the official report is supple- 
mented by the two conscience-revelations on the part of two members of Study IV’s team. 
The official frame of reference was not so much “‘barriers to communication” in a 
conference of high purpose, as the process whereby inter-personal communication takes 
constructive form when the purpose of the meeting is but vaguely conceived. The 
group-dynamics philosophy of corporate action provided the setting of the observations, 


§ particularly as formulated by the Ann Arbor laboratory. 


As reflected in the observations conducted at the World Federation for Mental 
Health’s Paris meeting, the philosophic mould was less global than that which pervaded 
the Unesco expert committee observations. (Study V.) International collaboration 
was to be reflected, not in the discussion of “‘international understanding”’ at large, but 
rather in discussion groups composed of people of various nationalities and belonging 
to various social science disciplines. Somehow or other, these people who, for a variety 
of reasons, had come voluntarily to Paris, or who found themselves there, were supposed 
to reach ‘‘agreement’’—whether in regard to the needs of teachers in training, of 


| industrial workers, of ‘‘displaced persons”, or some other earnestly conceived problem 


of present-day social living. The process whereby various polyglot groups of the species 
home, assembled because of a supposed common interest in a particular set of man’s 
problems, could contain ego-aggrandisement, personal insecurity, father protest, 
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marital success or failure, and all that goes to make up the interest that lies in people, 
in such a way as to result in consensus, was examined quite seriously. In small groups, 
particularly groups of ‘‘felt-inadequates”’, the fact that people can become a “‘we” 
appears to be quite important. Bales had symbolized this point at Harvard, by using 
(for example) the artificial chess problem as a matter about which we should (or can) 
become exercized. Bion, Ezriel and others at the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 
have explored a similar field, backed by the prestige and concepts of neo-psycho- 
analysis. 

The setting of this study had its own confusions. The purpose of the groups observed 
was not clear, either to the participants, the organizers of the groups, or the observers, 
How the group activities were related to the purpose of the Federation itself, was 
likewise uncertain. To observe ‘“‘process’”? under such conditions was no mean task; 
yet “‘process’’, rather than event, was the focus of enquiry. 

Small wonder, therefore, that Study IV (a) tried to show that group process, in 
this context, is at least partially illuminated by personal-dynamic factors; or that 
Study IV (b) took issue with ‘‘agreement’’, particularly agreement on the ‘‘unim. 
portant’’, These two sub-reports should be taken seriously, particularly Study IV (b), 
dispite its unpopular aura as minority report. 

In summary, however, Study IV focuses attention upon the process of group inter- 
action to the end that agreement or fully understood disagreement (which after all is 
agreement) takes psychological shape. 

A third phase of this exploratory searching for a developmental frame of reference 
adequate to the over-all purpose of this Unesco enterprise, is reflected in the 1951 
observations. Study V has been cited as being concerned with a development towards 
international understanding. Study IV examined the group process, particularly 
group cohesion. Phase three puts the question ‘‘What are conferences for?’’ and deals 
in particular with personality development, group development and the growth of 
internationalism. 

It will be obvious of course that the vastness of the whole undertaking is by no means 
covered by the three phases here noted as being inherent in the studies to date. This 
third phase has, in fact, only a piece-meal and scanty background from previous studies 
on which to base anything significant in the realms of development and purpose. None 
the less, it is believed that what is called here the third phase might represent the main 
connecting link between the Unesco studies so far conducted and future projects for 
plans of action and investigation in this field. 1 


2 See page 311 ef seq. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


K. Soppy 


All active international voluntary organizations must hold international 
meetings, otherwise they can have no corporate existence. Though the organ- 
izations themselves may deserve encouragement, it cannot be assumed that 
an international conference or meeting necessarily has any virtue in itself. 
It is commonly held that international understanding is increased merely by 
meeting together, but this is far from being automatically true. There have 
been plenty of occasions when international understanding has been impaired 
by the happenings at an ill-conceived and badly carried through international 
conference. Modern experience in the international field has now made 
inexcusable the mere holding of a conference without thought as to its struc- 
ture and function. 


PERIODICITY AND FORM OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


Conferences held regularly, following a preconceived plan of work, and 
attended largely by the same people, differ markedly from congresses which 
are merely occasional. The latter may occur every five or six years and have 
no continuing existence; they are attended, if not entirely by different people, 
at least by people whose interests and knowledge may have changed consider- 
ably in the intervening period. Regularly recurring and fairly frequent 
conferences will, presumably, concern international voluntary organizations 
more than the occasional congress. 

It might be thought that an international conference should be an occasion 
to which each participant contributes something characteristic of his race and 
culture, but in practice it may be more truly an exhibition, at which the 
exhibits, e.g. lectures and papers, are merely on display before an international 
gathering, to which the delegates themselves do not contribute constructively. 
It is commonly said that the lectures and papers need not be attended, because 
they can be read in the printed report; that the real work of an international 
congress is best done in private meetings, in cafés and hotel lounges. Experi- 
ence however suggests that not only do comparatively few people read the 
report but, apart from a certain amount of pursuit of the “‘lions”’ of the congress 
by the “rabbits”, in search of information, recognition or even of employment, 
the majority of people go around in national groups, and, if left to their own 
devices, achieve comparatively little real international contact. 


THE BIG INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The formal style of international conference varies usually only within narrow 
limits. At plenary sessions, a new discovery of the work of a lifetime may be 
made known to a wide audience, and a carefully prepared discussion by 
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picked people can prove stimulating, and may even contribute to new know- 
ledge. But the contributions have probably been prepared beforehand and 
need not be influenced by international thought or experience, and it is 
difficult to get a fruitful discussion in a large meeting. 

If the plenary session is broken up into smaller, concurrent sessions, 
according to the interests of the delegates, the delegates are faced with a 
choice between alternative sessions, which they may resent. Their feeling of 
satisfaction in a conference may be destroyed by a sense of having missed 
something, owing to the arrangement of the programme. 

In order to increase the delegates’ interest in a congress, didactic lectures 
to small groups, followed by discussion, are often arranged. A seminar method 
can be employed, in which the contributions follow a set course. These usefu 
educational devices apply best to a congress where the majority has come to 
learn from a few invited to teach. 

The problem of the practical constructive participation of the delegates 
may be solved by small discussion groups, either “structured’’, consisting of 
picked personnel under a selected chairman, asked to follow a prescribed 
agenda and to prepare a report at the end of their deliberations; or 
“unstructured”, and allowed to go their own way without pressure or predeter- 
mined direction. The discussion group method will certainly secure a larger 
proportion of delegate participation than the plenary session, but it may 
frustrate those who have come primarily to learn, and disappoint those who 
look for concrete results, definitive resolutions and an impressive congress 
report. 

Though the big plenary session is useful for the sharing out of new knowledge 
of a factual type, attendance figures are apt to be poor, for delegates tend to 
be 0g in their attendance at sessions and many are openly unappreciative 
of the formal programme. The feelings of satisfaction that a big congress of 
this type will engender will be entirely dependent upon the quality of the 
chief speakers and upon how well their papers minister to the needs of the 
delegates. 

The group discussion method is more effective when it is important to 
implement a policy, rather than to arrive at decisions. It is also good for the 
further education of delegates already fairly advanced in the subject. Those 
organizations with a continuing work programme may well find that they will 
achieve more by introducing a high proportion of group participation into 
their work. Decisions made by group discussion, though this work method 
does not facilitate the process of taking decisions, appear to exert a more 
binding effect upon delegates, presumably because of the latters’ involvement 
and joint responsibility in making the decisions. 

The rate of progress of the group meeting may be slow if a high proportion 
of the participants in group discussions is not well informed in the subject 
under discussion, for an international conference is not a good place in which 
to undertake the education of novices. Newcomers tend not to take advantage 
of such educational opportunities as exist. Experienced participants, on the 
other hand, may often be astonished at the amount of factual information 
which they have gained during discussion, by a process of free give and take 
amongst members more or less on a basis of equality. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
MEETINGS OF THE WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


The World Federation for Mental Health has some experience of holding 
international meetings which are professional and have a wide range of 
objectives. In these meetings, there has been a mixture of formal communica- 
tion in big plenary sessions, with an increasing proportion of time given up to 
so-called “‘working groups”. The subject of mental health is in a stage of 
development in which it is desirable to get a wide exchange of view across 
cultural boundaries, as the means adopted to foster mental health may differ 
from culture to culture. Moreover, there is not a great mass of agreed factual 
information to exchange, and so the discussion group method is appropriate. 
The Federation has carried out objective and subjective studies of a number 
of its meetings, attempting to investigate some of the underlying dynamic 
psychological phenomena. In addition to studies which it has carried out 
itself, the Federation is particularly indebted to Dr. Alvin Zander, of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, and a team of 
colleagues, for observations which they made on its annual meeting of 1950. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM STUDY OF CONFERENCES 


These studies have suggested that, though a sense of strain is common among 
delegates, these are not primarily due to the international aspects of the meeting 
(except for difficulties over language) but are more related to those difficulties 
which are encountered in any non-international conference in any country. 
Language difficulties are catered for by simultaneous interpretations, since 


consecutive interpretation has the overwhelming disadvantage of splitting 
minute-by-minute co-operation in the conference into language groups. 

At one annual meeting of the Federation at which it was found that nearly 
two-thirds of the delegates were conscious of some degree of strain in the 
meeting, the spirit of the meeting was generally regarded as happy andeffective. 
One may conclude from this and other experiences that an international 
conference is not a carefree holiday. Some of the sources of strain may be 
avoided by organization—for example the feeling, whether objectively justified 
or not, that delegates are worked too hard, that there are too many meetings 
and functions, and—notoriously in those congresses where programmes are 
divided and run concurrently—the difficulty of having to decide between two 
attractive subjects. 

Though much of the strain seemed to arise out of the delegates’ feeling of 
frustration, their objectives when defined by themselves were elusive and even 
vague. Most of the younger people had as a chief aim the desire to learn 
something, whereas the older people did not so much want to learn as to do 
something concrete for the movement which they had at heart. But since the 
situation had not been designed to promote education, nor could concrete 
action be taken in the conference itself, frustration was bound to follow, 
especially for the older delegates who, though emotionally involved, could 
not take action at once. A formal plenary session may even frustrate all parties, 
ifthe papers are not well chosen or not suitable for the audience. 

There are suggestive differences—both in motives for attending and in 
reactions, at various types of meetings—between the likely reactions of different 
national groups, of those professions which are regarded as having a high 
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prestige and those whose standing in the community is rather less, and also 
of men and women. Such differences, if more accurately explored, could be 
taken more into account in the planning of meetings. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


The successful conduct of discussion groups is beset by considerable difficulties, 
It is little good hoping that by placing 10 or 15 people in a group, and mixing 
nationalities and professions, a fruitful exchange will automatically follow. 
Naturally, some will talk too much and others not at all; some will be 
aggressive, others patronizing, or dependent, or passively receptive; some will 
lead pressure groups or even foment opposition to the chairman. 

A critical decision to be made is the amount of freedom to be left to groups 
to work out their own procedure. This investigation showed that three groups 
left entirely to their own devices developed a “circular” process which 
consisted of: the determination of a discussion topic, followed by selection of 
some aspect of the topic, exploration, clarification and approach. During the 
clarification phase, group members recounted anecdotes, posed related 
problems and tended to become tangential in their remarks. Eventually 
someone, usually the chairman, raised the question of where the group had 
got to in its discussion, but the groups did not reorient themselves deliberately. 
However, all this apparently bore no relation to the members’ sense of 
satisfaction, and though groups may have felt it important to agree on a topic 
of discussion, it was difficult for them to stick to it. 

Tension may arise within the group from lack of apparent results or 
movement in a desired direction, or from the necessity for some members 
to use a language not their own. Aggressive gestures and manner of speech 
may easily result, and will put a strain on the group. Other results may 
include: anecdote and reminiscence, the use of platitudes, the attempt to get a 
general agreement on an unimportant subject, the mollifying remark, saying 
“the right thing at the right time”’, seeking a laugh, pointing out a scapegoat, 
self-congratulation, demanding the discussion of a personal interest, and 
notably, an urge to make some decision or another. Some members have 
hidden motives: to get notice of past writings or reputation, to justify them- 
selves or their profession, to seek professional prestige, and so on. Further, 
groups will differ in their style of participation, according to the proportion 
of people present who are able to give information, compared with those who 
only wish to receive it. 

Homogeneity of nationality, of language group and of profession, may 
make for a greater attractiveness of the group for its members, for greater 
solidarity and more systematic treatment of the agenda. In other words, it is 
easier to hold an effective conference for delegates of one language and profes- 
sional group—a remark which will prove comfortless to the promoters of 
international conferences! 


CONCLUSIONS 


The chief lesson to be learned from foregoing experience, and from invest- 
igations such as these, is that international conferences need to be planned 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


with an eye to the aims and objects of the organizations concerned, and 
with close attention to the needs and composition of the delegations. This 
may appear to be no more than an obvious truism, but one of the most constant 
difficulties facing the secretariat of an international, voluntary organization, 
is that it is very difficult to foretell the exact composition of the delegations 
to the meetings. Voluntary organizations are composed mainly of busy 
professional people, who may find it extremely difficult to plan to be absent 
from home for a period of two or three weeks. They can rarely know far enough 
in advance to allow for proper indoctrination or for proper use to be made of 
their skills. Moreover, busy people may find the reading of conference docu- 
ments sufficiently tedious to be prone to put them on one side in favour of 
more pressing matters. The experience of the World Federation for Mental 
Health has been that comparatively few delegates thoroughly read and digest 
material pertaining to a conference before they actually arrive at the meeting. 

There is acommon, though perhaps unfounded, idea that one can 
successfully combine a holiday with an international conference in a foreign 
capital, and an equally common idea that a conference presents a chance to 
mingle with the famous and to learn things that are otherwise not available. 
Participants drawn by such motives (and they may be numerous, especially 
among those from the host country) may be of little real help. They do not 
have the aims and needs of the organizations at heart, and their motivation 
in coming to the conference is personal rather than public. Even more 
disturbing and disrupting from the organizer’s point of view are those who 
come for the first three days only, or who must leave before the end, or who 
wander in two or three days late, having heard from a friend that something 
is going on, and who may feel aggrieved if less than enthusiasm is shown for 
them by the conference members. 

Even with all this in mind, it is sensible to attempt to improve the preparation 
of delegates to international conferences. At least, if reliable information is 
available about the numbers and nature of delegations, plans may be made to 
secure the proper mixture of plenary sessions, seminars, group discussions, and 
social excursions suitable to the needs of the organization and of the delegates. 
Similarly, if staff with the necessary experience is available, attention to the 
registration and reception phase of the conference will repay trouble. Careful 
reception on arrival has been found to do away with much of that sense of 
confusion and anxiety which is often noticeable, early on, in a loosely organized 
conference. 

A preliminary meeting of all officers of the conference, chairman of sessions, 
chairmen of discussion groups, leaders of commissions, rapporteurs, etc., for 
briefing and discussion, is highly desirable. There are many time-honoured 
devices which can be tried out to maintain audience interest in the plenary 
sessions and to decrease any sense of distance which there may be between 
speaker and audience. Such devices include a refreshment period between 
the main paper and the discussion session, and the deliberate use of brief 
periods of relaxation and audience discussion. 

Whether a discussion group technique should be employed or not depends 
on the need of the organization for active participation of its members. But 
there should not be an illusion that a group discussion method will provide 
an answer to all conference problems. As indicated above, discussion groups 
are practically useless for subjects best served by the production of factual 
information for study. Little can be added to the understanding of facts by a 
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loosely organized discussion which, under such circumstances, can have value 
only as an educational device for the less well-informed members and, as 
such, is not very efficient. On the other hand, for the free interchange of ideas, 
for the exploration of new approaches to a subject which has not been or 
cannot be reduced to a simple factual basis, discussion groups may well be the 
method of choice. 

It is probably wise to define exactly the subject of a discussion group so as 
to relieve the group of the difficult and frustrating responsibility of agreeing 
upon a topic. To do so will add to the feeling of satisfaction in the group, and, 
unless all members are well known to one another, it is best not to impose any 
set method of procedure. It is particularly important not to insist that the 
group should produce either a report on a definite topic cast in a pre-ordained 
form, or resolutions or recommendations, which, though they may meet the 
publicity needs of the conference, will cast a very severe strain upon the 
group discussion and may well distort its work. 

It is a common experience of members of groups to find the meetings 
exhilarating, to enjoy getting to know one another, and to feel that they are 
really partaking in international affairs. A strong sense of solidarity quickly 
develops, which makes the introduction of late-comers to the group hazardous 
for both parties. It is almost a constant feature that half-way through the 
conference, whatever its length, a feeling of frustration comes over the group 
which tends to lower its morale, sometimes dangerously. The group feels it is 
not achieving anything, scapegoats are sought, and individuals blamed for 
obstructing the work of the group. Members jealously wonder how well other 
groups are doing. This phase is worse when responsibility for producing a 
definite report weighs upon the group. Most groups invent devices which 
enable them to overcome their difficulties in time, and they tend to finish their 
task with their morale restored. However, the group’s satisfaction in its work 
has no close relation to the objective value of its report. 

Much more could, and should, be written about the phenomena met with 
in group discussions in international conferences: because, as many interna- 
tional organizations in the sphere of the social sciences are discovering, group 
discussion is one of the most fruitful and valuable methods of proceeding. It 
has such a strong appeal that frequently one of the groups at a meeting will 
express the desire to continue in existence by correspondence and to meet 
again unchanged in the next meeting. Such proposals are rarely practicable, 
or even desirable. But it is important to remember that the group discussion 
method has its limitations, and should only be applied in appropriate circum- 
stances, such as have been outlined above. 

The essence of the successful conduct of an international meeting is that 
the choice of procedure at the meeting be in accordance with the aims and 
objects of the organization, and with the needs and capacities of the delegates. 
According to the clarity and the practicability of the aims of the organization, 
and according to the quality and personal identification of the delegates, so 
will be the success or failure of the meeting. 
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THE GANDHIAN WAY 


Humayun KaABIR 


A seminar to consider the contribution of Gandhian outlook and techniques 
to the solution of tensions within and among nations was held at New Delhi 
from 5 to 17 January 1953, and was attended by distinguished leaders of 
thought from various countries in the world. In addition to Mrs. Alva Myrdal, 
Director of the Social Sciences Department of Unesco, 16 delegates—of 
whom seven came from India and the rest from different civilizations of 
East and West—participated in its deliberations. The seminar was inaugurated 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, while the concluding 
session was addressed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian 
Republic. A list of delegates appears at the end of this report. 

At the conclusion of its deliberations, the seminar resolved that a brief 
report should be drawn up by the Secretary-General to give the widest possible 
publicity to its deliberations and conclusions. The report should take note 
of the contents of the papers submitted to the seminar, the general trend of 
the discussions and the conclusions and recommendations reached at the end. 
The report, before publication, should be circulated to all delegates for 
securing their general approval but the Secretary-General was instructed 
to make it clear that, while the report represented the general consensus of 
opinion, no delegate was committed to all the items in the report. It is in 
accordance with this direction that the present report is being published. 

I am grateful to my colleagues in the seminar for the honour they have 
done me in entrusting me with the preparation of this report. I am at the 
same time keenly conscious of the weight of the responsibility. To condense 
in some 10,000 words the substance of papers, statements and discussions 
contributed over a period of two weeks by some 20 distinguished participants 
is difficult in any case, but the task was made more difficult by the richness 
and complexity of their various viewpoints. I am aware that the report does 
not do full justice to their views nor convey the excitement and sense of 
urgency which informed the discussions. I alone must be held responsible for 
all such inadequacies and failings. 

The seminar also resolved that arrangements should be made for the 
publication of a volume in about 200 pages containing considered statements 
from each of the participants. Arrangements for this are in hand. In addition, 
it has been decided that a verbatim report of the proceedings including 
discussions in the camera meetings should be published by the Government 
of India. It is expected that under the title “Gandhian Outlook and 
Techniques”, the proceedings will be available to the public by the middle 
of May and satisfy the needs of those who want a complete account of the 
discussions at the seminar. 


1 I would like to thank Messrs. Kalwant Singh and P. S. Subramanian 'who willingly and ungrudgingly 
worked beyond office hours in typing and retyping the draft of the manuscript for the report as well as 
for_“Gandhian Outlook and Techniques”. 
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In an attempt to educate international public opinion in the ideas and tech- 
niques expounded by Mahatma Gandhi for the solution of human problems, 
whether on a national or international level, the first conference of the Indian 
National Commission for Co-operation with Unesco adopted at its first 
meeting in April 1949 a resolution: 

“1, That a committee be appointed to initiate, direct and stimulate in co- 
operation with other bodies with similar aims, the study of the ideas 
and techniques expounded by Gandhi. 

“2, That, in the light of these studies, a world-wide programme of action 
to promote universal peace and goodwill among all nations should be 
prepared for consideration by the Fifth General Conference of the Unesco 
to be held in May 1950.” 

In order to implement these recommendations, the Executive Board of the 

Commission appointed a small committee to explore various avenues of 

approach. It was soon realized that there was no possibility of preparing 

such a world-wide programme of action in time for presentation to the Fifth 

General Conference. The committee discussed the matter further and proposed 

that a brochure should be published on the theme ‘Gandhian Way to World 

Peace: Possibilities of International Action”, with contributions from prominent 

persons intimately associated with him. 

The Ministry of Education of India considered the recommendations 
of the National Commission and the action taken by the Executive Board 
and came to the conclusion that it was beyond the capacity of the National 
Commission of any one country to prepare a programme of world-wide action 
on Gandhian lines. The idea of publishing a brochure was also rejected, 
partly on the ground that the publication was likely to have little effect outside 
India but more because of the recognition that a restatement of Gandhian 
principles by only his associates could not be expected to provide an insight 
into the specific internal tensions of different countries which endanger inter- 
national peace. 

After considering various aspects of the question, the Ministry came to 
the conclusion that a more fruitful approach would be to associate leaders 
of thought from different countries of the world in a study of the Gandhian 
outlook and methods. A survey of how far these methods can help to resolve 
the internal tensions of other countries or the international tensions dividing 
the ‘world would have a special value at the present time. Although there 
has been a great deal of discussion of Gandhi’s ideas and a considerable 
literature has grown around them, there has till now been no occasion when 
his techniques and methods in their application to problems of international 
tensions have been specifically examined by a body of the world’s recognized 
thinkers. It was also felt that such an approach would be in conformity with 
Gandhi’s spirit. He was against the imposition of a solution on anybody and 
always wanted the initiative to come frona the people. If a world-wide plan 
of action on Gandhian lines was to be prepared, it should be done, not by the 
Indian National Commission on its own, but with the co-operation of parti- 
cipants from different countries and regions of the world. Accordingly, and 
in the hope that such a study might prove a catalytic agent for crystallizing 
the demand for peace in our own time, it was decided to organize a seminar 
whose main topic of discussion would be the contribution of Gandhian outlook 
and techniques to the solution of tensions within and among nations. 

In issuing invitations to the seminar, every attempt was made to secure as 
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wide a regional representation as possible and to ensure the participation of 
recognized leaders of thought from both East and West. The invitations 
were however addressed to each individual in his personal capacity and not 
as the representative of any country or nation. Nor were the invitations 
restricted to recognized or professing Gandhists. Some of the participants 
were men who had not previously made a detailed study of Gandhian thought. 
It was hoped—and the hope was largely justified—that the seminar would 
give to intellectuals an occasion to make an intensive study of Gandhi's ideas, 
and in the process generate greater interest in them. It was also felt that it 
was more important to attract the attention of recognized intellectual leaders to 
Gandhian thought than to publish the findings of persons who are already con- 
firmed Gandhists. Ultimately, leaders of thought from 10 countries besides India, 
and drawn from five continents, participated in the discussions of the seminar. 

Attempts were also made to secure the participation of thinkers from the 
U.S.S.R. and China so as to ensure a scrutiny of the Gandhian outlook and 
techniques from the Marxist standpoint. The dominant conflict that is jeopard- 
izing world peace today is one popularly described as an East-West conflict, 
based on the supposed incompatibility between the democratic and the 
communist systems of society. There is, according to some, a third concept 
of society with its distinctive ideology associated with the name of Gandhi. 
Since representatives of the democratic point of view were participating in 
the seminar, it was felt that there should also be participation by thinkers 
representing the communist viewpoint. If the popular view ‘of Marxism as 
a doctrine of violent class conflict is accepted, it is necessary that it should 
be compared to Gandhism, which seeks to eschew all violence and conflict. 
If greater importance is attached to those trends in Marxian thought that 
emphasize the eradication of violence among individuals and societies—it 
may be pointed out that Marx himself held that under certain conditions 
the social revolution might be carried out in a country like Great Britain 
without resort to violent struggle—it is still more necessary to compare Gandhi 
and Marx to find out their affinities and differences. It was therefore felt 
that whether there be common ground between Marxism and Gandhism 
or not, the attitude represented by the Marxian thinkers has to be considered 
before any conclusions can be drawn about the universal applicability of 
Gandhian techniques. Unfortunately, no thinker from either the U.S.S.R. 
or China participated in the discussions, and hence comparison between the 
Gandhian and the Marxist attitudes had to be undertaken by persons who 
are not professed Marxists. 

Before the formal work of the seminar began, the delegates paid a visit to 
the place where Gandhi met his martyrdom and later they placed a wreath 
on his Samadhi at Rajghat. At a preliminary meeting of the delegates, Lord 
Boyd Orr was elected Chairman, Dr. Ralph Bunche and Dr. M. H. Haekal, 
Vice-Chairmen and Mr. Humayun Kabir, Secretary-General. The meeting 
aso drew up a tentative programme and decided that only the inaugural 
and the concluding sessions would be open to the press and the public. 
Observers from universities and certain recognized organizations would 
however be permitted to attend other sessions, excepting any meeting held 
incamera. Each delegate was requested to make a statement, either written 
or oral, to serve as the basis of discussion and comment by others. There 
were seven meetings of the seminar open to observers and three meetings 
in camera attended only by delegates. 
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The inaugural session opened with a statement by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Minister for Education and President of the Indian National Commission 
for Co-operation with Unesco. He laid special stress on the need to consider 
Gandhi’s methods so far as they promise an alternative to war. He pointed 
out that with the advance in science and technology, the world today can 
have an economy of plenty for all. As such, one of the major causes of wars of 
the past has been removed. Along with this development, the destructiveness 
of war has increased both in range and intensity. Modern wars are no longer 
local or regional and threaten the very existence of man. It is a tragedy 
that the increase in knowledge and the mastery over nature that it gives are 
being used not so much for the constructive purposes of society as to enhance 
man’s powers of destruction. 

Maulana Azad then surveyed rapidly the history of the last 50 years to 
show that the only consequence of war is to intensify the impulse to revenge 
and retribution. Forces are released by war that make each war the prelude 
to further and more devastating wars. This vicious spiral can be checked 
only if nations substitute justice for revenge as the principle governing their 
relations, but this requires that all idea of considering a defeated nation as 
criminal or extorting reparations from it must be given up. 

Man’s efforts to find a method for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes led to the establishment, first of the League of Nations and now of 
the United Nations. The UN can succeed only if two conditions are fulfilled, 
viz. (a) if it is recognized tnat the claims of justice have the same validity 
in the international sphere as within national life, and (b) following from this, 
if States recognize limits to national sovereignty and agree to submit all 
disputes to the arbitration of an international body. 

The acceptance of these two conditions would mean the application of 
Gandhian techniques to the solution of international tensions. It was a basic 
principle with Gandhi that we must not only aim at justice and truth, but 
also adopt means that are truthful and just. This message is of course not 
new, for the Buddha, Christ and the early Christians both professed and prac- 
tised non-violence. Gandhi’s special contribution lies in the fact that, till his 
time, even thinkers who had recognized the futility of war had offered no 
substitute for it. In the programme of non-violent non-co-operation, Gandhi 
indicated a way in which wrong could be opposed without resort to arms. 
He recognized that the way of non-violence was not easy but he was able to 
carry out this difficult programme because of his unflinching faith. This is seen 
in his appeal to the British people, during the climax of the second world war, 
not to resort to arms but to oppose Hitler non-violently and also in his declara- 
tion that he would not resort to war even for the sake of India’s independence. 

In his inaugural address, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, laid special stress on the point that, while Gandhi was firm and un- 
moving in regard to certain basic principles, he was flexible and human in his 
dealings with individuals and on specific issues. There are two ways of dealing 
with human affairs, the way of the prophet and the way of the statesman. The 
prophet is wedded to truth and will never compromise. He will face martyrdom 
for the sake of his principles. The statesman cannot follow the truth to the 
limit even when he sees it, for he has to carry others with him. He can function 
only if the masses follow him. He can perhaps take them a little further than 
they would otherwise go, but there is a limit imposed by the capacity of those 
through whom he must act. 
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Gandhi was built in the mould of the prophet but he was also a statesman. 
He sought to apply the truth as he saw it on a mass scale and in the political 
field. While therefore he was inflexible in his opposition to evil, his attitude 
towards his opponents was one of readiness for reconciliation at the slightest 
gesture of goodwill from them. This, in a large measure, explains why Gandhi 
was able to maintain a spirit of friendliness for the British even while he strove 
with all his might to overthrow British power in India. His example had its 
influence on others and served to check the growth of hatred and violence 
among the Indian masses. 

In the modern world, war does not achieve the political results at which 
it aims. Even those who recognize this intellectually do not act according to 
their recognition of this truth. Gandhi insisted not only on the unity of means 
and ends but also on that of profession and practice. This involves the appli- 
cation of an identical standard to ourselves and others. Both individuals and 
nations are however often averse to doing so. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in our attitude to suffering in us and in others. When our action imposes 
suffering on us, there is a limit beyond which we do not go. There is however 
no limit—except our sense of justice—to the suffering we may inflict on others. 
That is why violent methods of achieving even a good object can and do go to 
extremes. Non-violence with the self-suffering it involves cannot ever exceed 
the bounds of propriety. That is why Gandhi was such an ardent advocate 
of non-violence for both the individual and,the nation. The Gandhian attitude 
may be described as one of resistance to evil but compassion for the evil-doer. 
This made it easier to restore goodwill between the contestants at the end of 
the struggle and explains why Indo-British relations are now so free from hate. 
It is of the utmost importance to humanity to find out how far the Gandhian 
method can be applied to resolve all international tensions. 

Mrs. Alva Myrdal, who addressed the inaugural session on behalf of Unesco, 
began by pointing out that Unesco as an organization is wedded to the Gan- 
dhian ideas of peaceful settlement of tensions through the means of science, 
education and culture. If peace and social uplift of the masses were Gandhi’s 
objectives, truth and non-violence were means to that end, but to him means 
and ends were one and inseparable. This, translated into the language of 
Unesco, would mean that if education and science are the means to be utilized, 
culture in its true sense is the objective, Nor must ends and means ever be 
separated. 

Mrs. Myrdal referred to the studies initiated by Unesco for resolving 
tensions through a scientific analysis of their causes, forms and effects. India 
is a pioneer in the use of social sciences for the diagnosis of internal tensions 
and has not hesitated to utilize the services of a foreign expert for the purpose. 
In tune with Gandhi’s belief that truth is the only way to set people free 
and cure their self-inflicted social ills, this attempt at objective self-analysis 
has won the admiration of the world. Unesco recognizes that there is a limit 
to the efficacy of such studies, as the parties in a conflict do not submit the 
most explosive tensions of our times to the cold and disinterested analysis of 
science; it is therefore seeking a bridge from studies to action in its programmes 
for universal education. Here also there is close affinity between the Gandhian 
outlook and Unesco’s approach. Unesco’s programme of Fundamental 
Education, with its emphasis on knowledge relating to everyday needs, from 
seeds and soil to hygiene and Human Rights, is nothing but an international ver- 
sion of Gandhi’s basic education, adapted to meet the requirements of the adult. 
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In the first formal session of the seminar, Lord Boyd Orr drew attention to 
some significant factors in the modern world which compel us to make a 
careful study of the Gandhian outlook and techniques. Science has placed in 
the hands of man a power which, if properly used, can eliminate hunger and 
disease and satisfy the legitimate wants of all men. If not properly used, 
it can also lead to the annihilation of mankind. One example of the alternatives 
is seen in the development of the big machine. If properly used, the machine 
is man’s servant, but if misused it becomes his destroyer. * 

Another result of these modern developments has been the growing concen- 
tration of power in the hands of small minorities in both the economic and the 
political fields. In the political field, a stage has been reached where, instead 
of a large number of States of more or less equal strength, there are today 
only two nations which have decisive military might. In the field of industry 
and commerce, advances in technology and the emergence of big business 
have made a handful of men the economic rulers of the world. 

All these changes have taken place in the background of a great develop- 


ment in the ethical consciousness of man. Men all over the world are on the J 


march. As a result of the spread of education, the desire for freedom and a 
better standard of life is universal. Colonialism has become obsolete even 
though some colonial powers still refuse to recognize the fact. The changed 
circumstances demand a replacement of the nineteenth-century philosophy of 
competition and Jaisser-faire by one of social security and service. This revo- 
lution in outlook must however be carried out without any resort to violence, 
for war in the modern context can only lead to the annihilation of man. It 
is in this background that we have to consider the application of Gandhian 
principles to the solution of our problems. 

Acharya Kripalani began by drawing the attention of the seminar to 
Gandhi’s concern with social action as the answer to human misery, whether 
individual or social. He did not minimize the importance of individual action, 
for he recognized that the individual acts on society and the society on the 
individual. His view was that if we want to reform ourselves, we must do 
so while reforming the world. Removal of evil always involves a struggle 
and struggles create tensions. Gandhi was therefore concerned to develop a 
technique by which evil could be eradicated without adding to the existing 
tensions of society. 

In order to achieve harmony between the individual and society, Gandhi 
enunciated three basic principles. The first is that people must be truthful, 
not merely as individuals but also as members of society. There must be an 
integrated morality for the individual and the group. Moral standards which 
have till now been applied to individual conduct must be applied equally to 
societies and nations. The second is that inequity and injustice must be resisted, 
but without resort to violence. Gandhi was essentially a fighter, but rejected 
war because it involves hatred and violence. If however, the choice were 
between cowardly submission and violent resistance, he would not have hesi- 
tated in advising resort to violence. The third principle is a distinction between 
the individuals and the system under which they work. He could, while he 
attacked the system, yet maintain friendly relations with individuals who were 
its adherents. 

Acharya Kripalani also pointed out that one great lesson of Gandhi's life 
is that he recognized the need of organizing the masses to fight evil non- 
violently. International organizations have till now failed to maintain peace 
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because they seek to do so by maintaining a balance of power—Gandhi 
tried to achieve peace by the recognition of the primacy of the moral principle 
in international affairs. Till his time, men of good will have tended to act 
as individuals, but have often failed because the evil-minded acted in unison. 
Gandhi organized the masses for good purposes by giving them the discipline 
of constructive programmes. He succeeded because he was terribly in earnest 
and was prepared to stake his life for the cause. The only limitation he admitted 
was a refusal to inflict suffering on others: he and his associates were willing 
to be killed, but would not themselves kill. The standard of morality for the 
individual has been raised whenever the individual has been willing to sacrifice 
himself for a cause. The standard of international morality can also be raised 
if even one nation is prepared to make a similar sacrifice. 

Acharya Narendra Deva tried to explain why Gandhi succeeded in moving 
the Indian masses to action. Gandhi’s character with his deep and instinctive 
faith in the masses was one factor. The other was a new awakening in the 


@ Orient. Political leaders who preceded him could be classified into two broad 


groups. Those who were wedded to constitutional methods believed that the 
British would hand over power as soon as Indians demonstrated their capacity 
to govern themselves. Others who were sceptical of the good faith of the 
British, believed in violence and terrorism. Neither had any faith in the 
masses. Gandhi had learnt in South Africa that great results could be achieved 
by the weakest if they were properly organized and led. He used constitutional 
methods to train people for a non-violent struggle. If the objective could be 
achieved by negotiation or constitutional agitation, he would do so. If these 
methods failed, he did not hesitate to use his sovereign remedy of Satyagraha 
and non-violent non-co-operation. 

Gandhi realized that the strength of the masses can be used only in a non- 
violent struggle. Since success depends on the employment of large numbers, 
it cannot be carried on in secrecy. His methods were therefore always open 
and in many cases he gave advance notice of his moves to his opponents. 
Circumstances had also helped Gandhi. He was called to leadership at a 
time when all Asian nations were astir as a sequel to the first world war and 
the enunciation of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points assuring the right of 
self-determination to all nations. It is significant that Gandhi moved the masses, 
while he failed to carry with him, at least in the beginning, the educated 
classes in general. These latter did not accept his philosophy of non-violence 
and were always more or less sceptical of the efficacy of his methods of 
struggle. 

Professor Massignon brought out the point that the universality of Gandhi’s 
appeal was not in any way inconsistent with his adherence to the Indian tra- 
dition. It is evidence of his universality that Professor Massignon had himself 
been introduced to Gandhian thought by two Moslems. At the same time, 
Gandhi was a true representative of the spiritual tradition of India and redis- 
covered the significance of traditional Indian concepts through deep medi- 
tation and intuitive sympathy. Traditionalists in India often fail to recognize 
that he was thus able to give a new richness to the Indian heritage by finding 
new meaning in ancient truths in the context of the modern age. This is 
seen in his acceptance of the sacredness of life as a value overriding all custo- 
mary laws. From this followed the concept of asylum which is an integral 
part of both the Indian and the Saracenic heritage. One of the chief lessons 
of his life is that we must learn to meditate till our ideas become an essential 
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part of our being. This explains why for Gandhi words were like vows and 
carried with them a sense of dedication. 

Professor Massignon pointed out that the Gandhian method, with its 
emphasis on purity of spirit, is specially suited for adoption by small groups. If 
select individuals who adhere whole-heartedly to his teaching get together 
in each country and build cells for non-violent action, they can have a trem. 
endous influence on society. For immediate action, Professor Massignon 
proposed the creation of zones of security for the wounded, for the refugees 
and for shrines and artistic monuments. He also pleaded for the organization 
of community life in small units based on the principle of co-operation and 
non-violence. 

Dr. Zakir Husain pointed out that Gandhi had never been a verbalist, 
We are often satisfied with words, but not so Gandhi: he insisted on practising 
the truth. This is what made his life significant to the world. If we remember 
this, we would not seek to explain him as a creation of the eastern tradition 
nor, in our anxiety to claim him as a citizen of the world, deny that he was 
essentially an Indian. He was certainly a product of the Indian milieu, but 
as an original and creative thinker, he also transcended that milieu. 

Gandhi’s advocacy of the spinning wheel, Dr. Zakir Husain explained, 
was not due to any repugnance for modern methods of production, but to 
the recognition that in the existing Indian context, the spinning wheel was the 
only answer to her pressing economic problems. Gandhi knew that technique 
is relative to the objective sought, and hence no technique is sacrosanct. He 
drew a sharp distinction between the tool and the machine. The tool is a 
device that helps the workers, while the machine is a device that replaces 
them. While Gandhi distrusted the machine, he was always trying to improve 
techniques of production by improving tools. 

Another reason for Gandhi’s distrust of the machine was that it tends to 
destroy the dignity of the individual. With the advent of the machine, pro- 
duction becomes a process involving social co-operation, but at the cost of indi- 
vidual responsibility. Many share in making parts but none has the satisfaction 
of producing a completed thing. This tends to reduce the individual’s grasp 
of reality by making him, not an artist nor even an artisan, but a mere cog 
in the productive process. It also tends to concentrate power in a few hands 
and thus impoverish the personality of the common man. Gandhi wanted to 
increase the supply of material goods but only after making sure that the 
anxiety for abundance did not create new problems by dislocating the existing 
economy and causing unhappiness to the many. 

An harmonious society cannot be built without integrated and developed 
individuals. This is what makes education of such decisive importance in the 
Gandhian scheme of things. Gandhi formulated his scheme of basic education 
at first for children and later also for adults—to ensure that they received true 
education and not merely instruction or acquisition of skill. True education 
can be achieved only through educationally productive work, which can be 
either manual or mental work. Such educationally productive work helps to 
integrate the personality of the individual in himself and in relation to society 
and thus serves to advance the cause of peace by resolving personal and social 
tensions. 

Mrs. Meireles’s special concern was with the present day crisis brought 
about by growing materialism and undue stress on mere physical well-being. 
The two world wars have caused not only tremendous material loss, but also 
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a grave moral damage to mankind. Social and personal morality has been 
undermined so that the young tend to exalt acquisition of wealth and power 
over other values. Re-organization of education is essential if the situation is 
to be retrieved, but the content of education has not in recent years received 
the same attention as its methodology. The fact that the press, the radio and 
the cinema encourage the craze for sensationalism and undermine the habits 
of concentration makes it still more necessary to reorientate education so 
that man may recover his poise. 

Mrs. Meireles proposed that education should be reconstructed so as 
to bring out the essential unity of mankind. There must be greater exchange 
between East and West through the mutual study of oriental languages, 
philosophy and religions and Western history, science and techniques. There 


} must be greater use of handicrafts in all educational institutions, not only 


for their value in stimulating the creative instincts but also because they 
instil in the growing generations a recognition of the dignity of labour. 
Above all, there must beastudy of the life of international heroes of peace like 
Gandhi who through their self-sacrifice, non-violence and love of truth serve 
as the conscience of humanity and symbols of the unity of man. 

Professor Tucci held that Gandhi showed a way out of the present impasse 
by his example and his insistence that we should begin by changing ourselves 
before we try to change others. He was therefore concerned essentially with 
the individual, for good individuals would automatically create a good society. 
Even when he condemned a system, he did not condemn the upholders of 
that system. On the contrary, he tried to establish personal contacts with 
them. Such personal contacts among individuals of different nations and 
communities tend to minimize differences and create conditions of peace and 
co-operation. 

Professor Tucci pleaded that we must work for wider acceptance of Gandhi’s 
idea that morality must be the same at all levels. If we recognize the essential 
identity of man in spite of all differences in abstract dogma or creed, and 
further recognize that the test of truth is in action rather than in its intellectual 
recognition, we will find a way out of the ethical crisis which threatens the 
world today. If rulers of the world accept Gandhi’s idea of purity in both 
individual and social conduct, many of the world’s problems can be solved 
peacefully and without war. Professor Tucci warned that it would however be 
unwise to expect any phenomenal or instantaneous success. Insistence on the 
ideas of Gandhi is valuable for their own sake and the best tribute we can 
pay him is to attempt to live according to his teachings. 

Professor Tsurumi pointed out that Japan was facing a spiritual crisis after 
her defeat in World War II and occupation by a foreign power for the first 
time in her history. She was seeking an answer to three specific questions: 
How to avert another war? How to solve internal difficulties arising out of the 
war? How to fill the vacuum created by the destruction of her ancient ideals ? 

In the spiritual crisis born of disillusionment and frustration, the teaching 
of Gandhi has a special significance in its message of love and fearlessness. 
In the past, Japan had taken to heart the teaching of the Buddha and at one 
period of her history maintained unbroken peace for over 250 years. There is 
perhaps no parallel to this in the history of any other country in the world. 
Today, Gandhi’s message may serve to rekindle that old faith and enable 
Japanese youth to die for peace as they have often in the past died in war for 
the sake of their country. 
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Professor Tsurumi held that Gandhi was simultaneously a prophet, a prac. 
tising economist, a politician and a teacher. Gandhi knew that ideas may 
appeal to intellectuals, but it is personality that moves millions. That is why he 
continually strove to break down the barrier between profession and practice, 
so that his personality became the vehicle of his message. This was the mean- 
ing of his experiment, Gandhi became a symbol of love, courage and wisdom 
to millions in India and outside. 

Professor Radhakrishnan pointed out that as an authentically religious man, 
Gandhi rose above group loyalties and owed loyalty only to truth. It was 
because Gandhi adhered to his ideals unconditionally that his jlife has a 
significance for the entire world. He held that if India could win her freedom 
by non-violent methods, it would serve as an example to the rest of the world 
and eliminate one of the main causes of conflict among nations. Another 
significant element in Gandhi’s attitude was the distinction he drew between 
evil and the evil-doer. Even when he was fighting what he regarded as evil, 
he eschewed hatred and sought to understand the opponent. He knew that 
what we oppose is often only an exaggerated reflection of some tendencies 
implicit within us. He therefore approached his opponent in a spirit of 
comprehension and compassion and sought to understand, not to condemn him. 

Professor Radhakrishnan commented on the changes which the application 
of this Gandhian principle woudl bring about in the world. The East-West 
conflict is largely due to a failure to recognize that the difference between them 
is not one between black and white, but between different shades of grey. 
Communism itself is the result of our lack of loyalty to our own religious 
convictions. Its militant atheism is a reply to dishonesty in religion. Gandhi 
examined his own conduct more carefully than the conduct of his opponents, 
and if nations did the same, one of the major causes of conflict would disappear 

Professor Radhakrishnan also pointed out that the two world wars are 
evidence of how abundance of material wealth, scientific knowledge, and even 
the qualities of discipline and steadfastness are distorted to serve the needs of 
national ambitions. We have marched far from the law of the jungle and 
reached a stage where we have the justice of the State. We cannot, however, 
rest there and must march on till we achieve a world State. Great souls who 
rise above national limitations may not need a world order, but the common 
man cannot do without it. Education must therefore be reorientated and teach 
us to subordinate national loyalties to international loyalty. 

Kaka Kalelkar pursued the same line of thought and drew special attention 
to Gandhi’s absolute devotion to truth. Gandhi on many occasions said that 
he would be willing to sacrifice not only India but the whole world for the 
sake of truth. He however saw no conflict between devotion to truth and 
personal or national interests. He held that when we follow the truth, we 
simultaneously serve ourselves and the world. 

Kaka Sahib reiterated that Gandhi’s opposition was not to the machine 
but to the machine age. He therefore welcomed the sewing machine which 
lessens the drudgery of common work. So far as India was concerned, Gandhi 
felt that we must utilize our immense manpower before we think of resorting 
to labour devices. In the Indian context, mechanization would only mean 
increase in unemployment. Besides, large scale industries have invariably led 
to inequalities and exploitation. Reduction in the scale of industries would 
prevent the growth of inequality and thus remove one of the motives of exploi- 
tation. While we must raise the standard of life for those who lack the bare 
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necessities of life, the rich must learn to give up luxuries and bring their 
standard nearer to the common average. There may still be room for variation, 
but the variation should be within well-defined limits. 

Gandhi believed that training and discipline were essential for all who 
wanted to work non-violently. He held that in addition to physical, intellectual 
and social discipline, man—if he is to be regarded as truly educated—must 
develop a spirit of moral discipline. With workers trained in his methods, 
he was able to remove many of the disabilities from which the Untouchables 
have suffered for thousands of years. In the field of international tensions, 
Gandhi did not have an opportunity of putting his ideas to the test of 
practice. One effort he made in this behalf deserves special mention. In his 
famous letter to the British people, he asked them to oppose Hitler non- 
violently and thus paid them the greatest tribute of which he was capable in 
selecting them to be the pioneers of non-violence in the international field. 

Dr. Daftary declared that a leader like Gandhi belongs to no one country, 
but to the whole world. He is thus a symbol of the unity of man. It is because 
men forget this fundamental unity and ignore the just claims of weaker 
nations that we have crises in the modern world. Dr. Daftary was of the view 
that nationalism is a reaction against imperialism and would lose its militancy 


§ once imperialism is liquidated. The first step towards such liquidation is to 


secure justice to the weak. This requires the development of an international 
conscience. The best hope of achieving this lies, not in waiting for a nation to 
sacrifice itself for the sake of international morality but in working to organize 
a united front of peace-loving nations within the UN. This front should 
pledge itself to resist non-violently all aggression from all quarters and at the 
same time work for strengthening cultural ties among nations. Closer cultural 
ties will, by developing mutual respect, make it possible to reconcile nationalism 
and internationalism and thus strengthen the forces of peace. 

Dr. Daftary held that the most vital issue before the world is to prevent the 
outbreak of war. If war breaks out, all talk of law and morality loses its meaning. 
War can however be averted only by eradicating, through non-violent means, 
imperialism and exploitation. That is why Gandhi’s insistence on non-violent 
resistance to aggression is of such importance to us, for it can alone save the 
world from the catastrophe of war. The lesson of Gandhi’s life is that the creation 
of an international climate—in which the values of non-violence, truth and 
purity of means must reign supreme—is a condition for the survival of man. 

Pastor Niemdller declared that the last world war had taught Europe that 
violence is outmoded and war can no longer be an effective instrument of 
policy. This is having its repercussions in all spheres of life, as seen in the 
attempt to solve economic problems without strikes or lock-outs. The desire 
to eliminate violence is universal. This has been achieved within the family 
by the operation of natural affection. Within society, considerable progress 
has been made by the creation of an authority that exercises power according 
to specified principles of custom and law. Neither natural affection nor an 
authority with sufficient power operates as yet in the international field. 

The lack of an international authority to maintain peace is however fraught 
with the most serious threat to man. Such an authority can be created by the 
establishment of a World Government, but of that there seems no immediate 
prospect. The only alternative therefore is to accept the non-violent method of 
Gandhi, not as a technical instrument easy to use but because of the recognition 
that there is no other way out of the impending catastrophe. The contradiction 
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inherent in all attempts to increase military strength confirms this belief. Since 
it is out of fear that individuals as well as nations arm, increase in arms by one 
party provokes the other to a further increase and the armament race becomes 
a race for self-destruction. 

Violence calls for more violence and there is no end to the vicious circle, 
It can be broken only if we recognize that not only have others the same rights 
as we have but that it is our duty to secure them their rights. This recognition 
would enable us to establish the family of nations just as we have the family 
within each nation. This is however essentially a matter of faith. Without 
faith, non-violence may degenerate into cowardice. With faith, it can succeed 
against what appears overwhelming power. Even a totalitarian régime cannot 
crush those who have faith. Readiness to suffer without retaliation weakens 
the aggressor and adds to the sufferer’s strength. Gandhi’s special significance 
in the modern world is that he not only had this faith himself but he inspired 
others with the same faith. His life is thus a challenge to Christians, for he 
was seeking to apply the Christian principle at the international level. Gandhi 
proved that the settlement of disputes, whether on the national or the inter. ] 
national plane, is not so much a question of technique as of a spiritual outlook 
inspired by devotion to truth and love of fellowmen. 

Dr. Haekal laid special emphasis on two basic principles which had inspired 
Gandhi in all his thought and action. The first was his utter and unconditional 
devotion to truth, whether in the field of intellectual discipline or of action. 
That is why he recognized no distinction between theoretical and practical 
truth. The second basic principle was his intuitive and immediate acceptance 
of the dignity of man. Whether it was a political struggle as in South Africa or 
India or a social campaign to remove untouchability, he regarded all his 
efforts as endeavours to restore human dignity. Even his economic attitude 
grew out of this concern for the common man. He was opposed to the big 
machine as it tends to dehumanize man and reduces his sense of self-respect. 
His views on education grew out of his conviction that those who want to serve 
their fellows must be willing to undertake common service for them. 
Dr. Haekal fully accepted the value of manual crafts as educative media but 
held that the machine must be fully utilized for production if the problems of 
hunger and disease are to be solved in the less developed countries. 

Dr. Haekal also commented on the fact that Gandhi had to draw the 
world’s attention to the great cultural, moral and spiritual wealth of India. 
Rediscovery of this heritage, in India and other countries of the Orient, 
has created the basis of co-operation between East and West. It has also 
served to demonstrate to the world how the adoption of non-violent means 
can effect a passage from division and hatred to unity and comprehension. 

Mr. Pyarelal tried to explain how Gandhi was able to make millions, who 
were otherwise subject to the common failings of mankind, act non-violently. 

The secret of his power lay in this sincerity and passion to live the whole 
truth as he saw it. Truth is self-acting, but the discrepancy between belief 
and practice retards the action of our latent soul-force or truth-force. Once 
that barrier is removed, the energy that is released knows no limit. Gandhi's 
quest for the power that is non-violence consisted in realizing complete 
accord between thought, word and deed. It made his whole life an unbroken 
round of worship at the shrine of Truth which is God. 

Gandhi found that the power of non-violence is best expressed through 
apparently small and unimportant things. He did not exclude even decrepit 
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old men, women and children, as his instruments for the purpose. His 
programme of action had therefore to be commensurate with the capacity 
of his instruments. For him, God was incarnated in oppressed humanity and. 
he sought to serve Him through service of His creation. Gandhi thought in 
terms of the daily needs of the masses and addressed himself to them in symbols 
that appealed to their intimate experience. The spinning wheel provided a 
living bond between him and them. He made it the symbol and means of 
inculcating non-violent mass discipline. 

Gandhi saw that the increased complexity of the modern processes of produc- 
tion leads to a concentration of power in the hands of the few. It makes the 
social organization too intricate and vast for the common man to comprehend 
and effectively control. The result is that the common man loves peace but 
votes for war. Gandhi recommended the reorganization of society on the basis 
of individual and group self-sufficiency to enable the innate peace-loving 
nature of the common people to assert itself. His plea for self-sufficiency was not 
due to any lack of faith in international ideals, but to the knowledge that 
dependence in respect of one’s vital needs leads to the inhibition of individual 
freedom and the exploitation of the weak by the strong. The racial cor-flict 
too is largely the result of the strong wanting to exploit the weak. Mr. Pyarelal 
described how Gandhi once offered to train a batch of young Africans in the 
basic Ashram disciplines and constructive work. Such training, he held, would 
enable them to teach their people to become self-sufficient in respect of their 
vital needs and to develop non-violent mass organization in the process. 

All plans for world peace must founder unless food supplies keep pace 
with the increase of population. Gandhi recommended the adoption of small 
scale, intensive farming aided by cottage crafts to enable the largest number 
of people to be maintained on the soil in health and reasonable comfort 
without impairment of soil fertility. He also advocated the ideal of self- 
restraint as the only method of population control that is consonant with the 
philosophy of non-violence and spiritual discipline. 

Gandhi believed that the United Nations offered a hope to mankind. That 
hope can however be realized only if the UN accepts truth and non-violence 
as its guiding principles for the realization of world peace instead of compro- 
mising these principles in vain attempts to maintain the appearance of peace. 
The United Nations must therefore undertake and promote research in non- 
violent techniques. It should also increasingly insist that member nations 
must apply such techniques for the resolution of intra-national and international 
tensions. 

While fascinated by many facets of Gandhi’s mind, Dr. Ralph Bunche laid 
special stress on two aspects of his life, viz. his effectiveness as a leader of 
men and his significance for the world. His effectiveness arose out of his 
recognition that if violence is to be discarded as both immoral and impractical, 
there must be some effective substitute for it. Dr. Bunche held that the moral 
strength of the Indian people had helped Gandhi in putting his programme 
into practice, but the motive force was Gandhi’s own sincerity and strength 
of conviction. 

Gandhi’s significance for the world lies in the universality of his appeal. 
His life proves that goodness is not the monopoly of any region or people 
but belongs to all mankind. The achievement of Indian freedom without 
violence was thus an earnest of success elsewhere. Gandhi is in a sense a pre- 
cursor of the UN, for the end of UN is also to secure the freedom of colonial 
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peoples without resort to violence. His faith that all problems of human 
relations can be solved by peaceful means was based on his compassion for 
mankind. It was this compassion which moved him to stake his life for the 
elimination of human misery wherever it exists. It also explains his repudiation 
of hatred as an instrument of policy even to attain the goal. Though his efforts 
were concentrated on India,Gandhi was a true internationalist in his unyielding 
opposition to violence and war and in his conviction that situations of conflict 
can be resolved by non-violent means. 

Dr. Bunche also stressed the significance of Gandhi for democracy. The 
essence of democracy is the management of human affairs by appeal to reason 
and not force. Gandhi taught that people who are determined and dedicated 
to a cause can, without resort to violence, overcome the mightiest armies of 
the world. This fact also adds to his significance for the modern world, for— 
if man is to survive—never before has the democratic method of settling world 
affairs been so necessary as today. In the past quarter of a century, a vast 
revolution has been taking place among the formerly forgotten peoples of the 
world. Unlike the nineteenth century when Europe dominated the scene, the 
views of the people of Asia and Africa are today as important for the world 
as those of the people of Europe and America. People all over the world, of 
all races, colours and cultures, have emerged and must be reckoned with on a 
basis of complete equality. 

In this changed situation, where political equality must be accorded to all 
regardless of great cultural diversities, Gandhi’s example that a struggle can be 
carried out without resort to war is of the greatest significance for the mainte- 
nance of peace. The important thing is to overcome fear and Gandhi showed 
that devotion to truth liberates individuals as well as nations from the tyranny 
of fear. He also taught that only the right means can lead to right ends. 
Combined with the effort of science and the machine, Gandhi’s message of 
non-violence has thus become prophetic in the modern world. 

Mr. Humayun Kabir stressed the need of distinguishing between the 
fundamental principles of Gandhi and the special techniques that he chose 
from time to time. These fundamental principles were based on an instinctive 
respect for the common man and the belief that he hungers for the good 
whatever may be his condition or origin. Gandhi recognized truth and non- 
violence as absolute values and therefore imposed on himself and demanded 
from his adherents civilized conduct in spite of all provocation. It followed 
that persuasion instead of compulsion was the means to be adopted for securing 
the acceptance of his policies. 

An examination of Gandhian principles suggests that Gandhi would have 
recognized a distinction between force and violence. He was opposed to 
violence, but recognized the need of moral force to maintain the structure 
of society and develop peaceful relations between men. He desired that the 
moral force which binds the family and maintains society should be developed 
to encompass all mankind in a family of nations. 

Gandhi’s fundamental principles are universally applicable but details 
of programmes have to suit the requirements of particular situations. His 
own attitude towards techniques and programmes was essentially experi- 
mental and scientific. It is significant that he chose a new symbol of action in 
every one of his political movements. He also recognized that people have to be 
gradually trained to undertake more difficult tasks. In India’s non-violent 
struggle for freedom, he led the people to ultimate success by stages—by first 
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teaching them to overcome the fear of prison, then the fear of the loss of 
material wealth, and finally even the fear of loss of life. 

Gandhi looked upon education as a means for the achievement of social 
equilibrium. He therefore demanded its reorientation in order to develop in 
the individual an attitude of co-operation rather than competition. The 
conception of basic education aims at creating a co-operative community 
by developing from early childhood the creative instincts and social purposes 
of the individual. This is a long-term programme but even in the short term, 
the Gandhian techniques can ease the situation both internally and inter- 
nationally. Gandhi’s example of working from the easier to the more difficult 
tasks should always be kept in mind in applying his techniques and hence 
we should begin with internal tensions like labour troubles and minority 
conflicts. An expansion of the programme of social welfare within each nation 
would help by diverting the attention and energy of the people to more creative 
channels. As experience and success is gained in dealing with internal troubles, 
we should gradually attempt to solve international tensions by undertaking 
programmes of reconstruction and development on an international scale. 
The United Nations and its Agencies should be increasingly used, if not 
exclusively for such programmes. Simultaneously, a peace front should be 
established within the UN with membership open to all nations that are pre- 
pared to abjure falsehood and hate propaganda. Creation by the UN of an 
international fund based on contributions from wealthier nations on a pro rata 
basis—more or less on the lines of the income tax—and the use of such funds 
for the development of underdeveloped countries would help to minimize 
existing inequalities among peoples and reduce one main cause of tensions 
in the modern world. 

The seminar concluded with an address by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Presi- 
dent of the Indian Republic, in which he laid special emphasis on the need 
to take into account the totality of what Gandhi stood for. Otherwise we run 
the risk of laying too much emphasis on one aspect or another of his teaching 
and ignoring or neglecting the others. Gandhi had established a number of 
institutions. Each dealt in a practical way with one particular aspect of his 
mission. He allotted his workers to the institution for which they were most 
suited by nature and training. He was not a philosopher or a thinker in the 
sense that he sat in a study, evolved a philosophy of life and devised a pro- 
gramme of action which he left to others to implement. He had some fund- 
amental principles to which he adhered. For the rest, he took up practical 
problems in the various departments of Indian life and society as they arose 
and found solutions for them. In this way, there was hardly anything in Indian 
life which he did not touch and influence. 

One of Gandhi’s fundamentals was faith in non-violence. He held that 
non-violence cannot be established nor violence abjured unless we remove the 
causes which lead to violence and make the application of non-violence 
difficult. All conflicts arise because of contending desires of individuals or 
groups and their dependence on material external things for their satisfaction. 
So long as these human desires remain unfulfilled, conflict will continue to be 
inevitable. Paradoxical as it may seem, Gandhi was for removal of poverty 
and insisted that no one should be without the things which are essential to 
life. At the same time, he insisted on a limitation of our physical and material 
needs. The society he envisaged would not aim at the multiplication of wants 
or the means of supplying them, but it would assure to all what is absolutely 
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necessary without however creating conditions which inevitably end in 
conflict. Conflicts also arise because there are people who want to force their 
opinions on others whether these are related to religion, politics or some other 
department of life. Freedom of thought and expression is therefore essential 
if such conflicts are to be avoided and this can be assured only when violence 
is abjured. 

In his struggle against the British Empire for Indian freedom, Gandhi 
insisted that Indians must not only not resort to violence in action but must 
also avoid violence in speech and thought. Few accepted his non-violence as a 
matter of creed. Many were therefore unable to abjure violence in word and 
fewer still, if any at all, violence in thought. Gandhi, however, co-operated with 
all who could abjure at least violence in action. In his use of non-violence asa 
weapon, he was helped by the age-old tradition of India. The fact that 
Indians were disarmed and consequently unable to use arms was also a 
contributory factor. This latter was however a doubtful advantage. 

India was unable to go the whole length with Gandhi in his scheme of 
non-violence. When World War II started, there was therefore a difference of 
opinion between him and some of his closest followers. While he had the deepest 
sympathy for the sufferings which the war brought to the British he yet refused 
to offer them aid. This was because he felt that war as such solves no problems 
and succeeds only in creating new ones. Some of his colleagues on the other 
hand felt that Britain and her allies should be helped if Britain agreed to give 
independence to India. This breach in Gandhi’s own ranks was later closed 
because the British did not accept the condition insisted upon by those who 
offered help. Ultimately, all fought together on the basis of “‘No aid in war 
efforts’. It was on account of the futility of war to solve any problems that 
Gandhi advised not only his own countrymen but also Britons, the Czechs 
and even Hitler to abjure war. 

India succeeded in winning independence partly on account of her own 
sacrifices but partly also on account of the conditions created by the war and 
the fact that the British were noble adversaries who set for themselves a certain 
level of conduct below which they would not go. It is a matter for speculation 
as to what would have happened if India’s antagonists had been more 
ruthless. Gandhi succeeded with the help of his non-violence though 
even his own people accepted it with reservations. It would have been 
interesting to see how he would have acted if he had lived after freedom was 
attained. 

Gandhi’s experiment with non-violence as a national weapon of defence 
against aggression could not be completed during his life-time. We therefore 
find that we are unable to abjure violence and do without an army It does 
not, however, mean that another nation may not carry the experiment further. 
Some country or other must take courage and resolve to do without armaments 
and armies and face the attendant risk. This can only be done if at least 
within that country the other causes of violence mentioned above—unlimited 
desire for raising the standard of living and for forcing one’s opinions on 
others—are rernoved. This means that some nation should have a clear-cut 
programme of no war, defensive or offensive in any circumstances: no armament of any 
kind for any purpose whatsoever. The President hoped and believed that if even 
one nation is prepared to stand up to this supreme test, the battle for non- 
violence will be won and the world liberated from the perpetual nightmare of 
hate and discord. 
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The discussions at the seminar in both the open and the private meetings 
were carried out in a spirit of the greatest friendliness and mutual under- 
standing. They served to bring out that divisions of opinion do not correspond 
to differences in nationality. There was complete agreement on broader issues 
and where there was any difference in matters of detail, these did not conform 
to popular ideas on the subject. Thus, nationals of Western countries were 
often found to be more inclined to adopt what is usually called a spiritual 
approach than some of the representatives of the Orient. In fact, the greatest 
emphasis on a type of mystique was placed by a delegate from Europe while 
those from Asian countries stressed the importance of material conditions as a 
solvent of tensions. 

At the very outset, the delegates agreed that since they had met for a free 
and full exchange of views as individuals and not ‘as representatives of any 
country, nation, party or organization, they would not allow any extraneous 
consideration to influence them and would freely change their attitudes in the 
light of discussions. This actually happened. One important example of this 
may be seen in the seminar’s final conclusions about non-violence. Several 
delegates began with a plea for absolute adherence to non-violence but 
somewhat modified their views as a result of the discussions. All delegates 
ultimately agreed that absolute non-violence cannot be attained by human. 
beings since life involves an element of force. The aim should, however, be to 
minimize the application of force as far as possible. 

Some of the broad conclusions alone can be indicated in this brief report. 
All delegates recorded the conviction that war serves no end and holds no 
hope for anyone, even though we may at times think that wars have led to 
the liberation of subjugated peoples. In fact, however, war always extends the 
scope of imperialism though it may be in new and unfamiliar forms. What 
is even worse, it leads to an undermining of individual as well as group morality. 
In the modern context of technological advance, wars endanger the very 
survival of man and must therefore be abandoned as an instrument of policy. 
This can be done only if the conditions which lead to war—like colonial 
exploitation of backward peoples or disrespect for individuals or groups 
differing from one’s own—are eliminated. 

Conditions of peace can be created only through the assurance of justice to 
all. Justice must not however be confused with the maintenance of the status 
quo. Not only must existing injustices be resolved but a machinery evolved 
to provide for progress and advancement of peoples. The rate of change has 
been tremendously accelerated in the modern world and we must, if we are 
to avoid crises and conflict, evolve a technique for responding to the quicker 
tempo of change. It is an unfortunate fact that great advances have often 
been made under the stress of war. If causes of war are to be eliminated, 
conditions must be created where progress can be ensured without resort to 
violence. 

While the assurance of justice is thus an essential condition for peace, equally 
important is the recognition that peace is not the exclusive responsibility 
of any select individual or group but concerns every man and woman of the 
world. This demands that every individual must be given the opportunity of 
developing into an integrated and harmonious personality. What makes 
this even more necessary is the recognition that problems of tension between 
nations are often the resultant of tensions within nations and these can in 
turn be traced back to maladjusted individuals. Consideration of these issues 
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would, however, open out so large a prospect that the seminar had to content 
itself with only a passing reference to some of the most important causes of 
tension. It recognized that tensions—individual, national and international— 
are due to the interplay and combination of various factors like individual 
incompatibilities, political differences, economic inequalities and religious 
and race prejudices, often culminating in a psychology of fear and hysteria, 

Of these various factors, religious tensions have in large areas of the world 
lost much of their explosive force. Class conflicts and political differences are 
also being submitted increasingly to resolution by conciliation and arbitration, 
The clash of colour and race is, however, an unsolved tension which is as 
dangerous as it is irrational. Scientists are agreed that human beings are 
essentially alike in spite of many apparent differences and, in fact, some of the 
outstanding anthropologists of the world have dismissed the concept of race 
as a myth. The seminar was unanimous that the incipient conflict based 
on prejudice about races must be averted in the interest of the human race, | 
The delegates, however, recognized that all injustices cannot be eradicated 
immediately. Nations and individuals must therefore adopt a practical attitude 
in dealing with the different fields of tension. Special mention was made in 
this connexion of the growing application of democratic solutions to problems 
of race and colour in almost all areas of the world—with some unfortunate 
exceptions such as South Africa. 

The seminar considered the views of those who attempt to explain all 
conflicts, whether internal or international, in terms of economic interest but 
rejected such over-simplified interpretations as untenable and misleading. 
If any single cause of tension is to be isolated, this can perhaps be described 
as an attempt to impose one’s will on another. The longing for domination 
produces the power complex and leads inevitably to the use of violence. 
Conversion of aggressive or acquisitive tendencies into socially useful co- 
operative habits can be effected only through education. This is what makes 
a reform in educational programmes of such fundamental importance in the 
eradication of tensions, whether individual, intra-national or international 
Education must be remodelled to develop in the child (and the adult) not 
only a consciousness of human rights but also of human duties. Since no man 
is infallible, any attempt to impose one’s own views on others by force is 
wrong, and in the context of modern scientific developments fraught with 
danger. Education must therefore develop in the individual an attitude of 
consideration and toleration for others. Since we must also develop a technique 
for opposing evil and initiating change without resort to violence, an equally 
important aim of education must be to develop a spirit of non-violent resist- 
ance to aggression. 

Special attention should in this connexion be paid to Gandhi’s idea of 
basic education, which seeks to develop the integrated personality of the 
individual by centring all instruction round a socially useful craft. It must 
also be recognized that such education is continuous with the whole of life 
and cannot end at any particular age. The role of education is therefore of 
vital importance because it is the people of the world who will decide and 
they will do so in the light of the education they receive. Education in the 
Gandhian spirit will free them from hatred and fear and create in them 
ingrained habits of truth, non-violence and adoption of pure means in both 
individual and group acts. 

In dealing with tensions, the one thing to remember is that whatever be 
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their cause, we must try to remove them by non-violent means. There is no 
limit to violence which may be inflicted on others while non-violence is 
limited by the self-suffering of those who use it. The Gandhian emphasis on 
truth, non-violence and identification of ends and means would therefore 
suggest programmes by which racial, religious or economic clashes within 
the nation can be controlled, if not altogether eliminated. 

Since the application of non-violent methods depends on organized effort 
which appeals to the conscience of the people, it demands a feeling of com- 
munity between those who practise it and those towards whom it is directed. 
It is obvious that such methods have a more immediate application in the case 
of tensions within a community. They can be applied to international tensions 
only as the feeling of oneness of the human family grows. Gandhi looked on 
men and women of all races and religions as his brothers and sisters. For 
him it was therefore natural to seek to resolve international tensions by non- 
violent means. The seminar agreed with him that the maintenance of peace 
through non-violence demands the recognition of all nations as members 
of one common human family. 

The seminar recommended as a first step towards this goal the admission 
to membership of all nations who wish to join the UN on the basis of the 
Charter. This is of basic importance if the world is to become a family of 
nations. In the family, an erring member is punished but not ostracized. There 
must be no ostracism of a nation from the common family of mankind. The 
United Nations must therefore have universality of membership and complete 
equality of all members irrespective of differences in size, wealth and 
power. 

The next step would be to work for raising standards of life in less developed 
areas, not as charity by the bigger or richer powers, but as fulfilment of a 
human obligation. In the present world situation, even disinterested desire to 
help evokes suspicion and uneasiness in the recipient if the offer is made by 
a great power. There will be no ground for distrust if all programmes of 
aid and development are channelled through the UN and its organs. Dispro- 
portion of population to area and the presence of obstacles to the free move- 
ment of men and goods have also been and will, unless resolved, remain 
causes of war. The seminar held that the spirit of racial exclusiveness and 
superiority, which is one of the main hindrances to the free movement of 
peoples, must be curbed through education. As a short term programme, 
measures must be taken to secure correlation of population and resources, 
by controlled migration of surplus population to selected areas of the world. 
Great care must, however, be taken to ensure that this does not create new 
problems by intensifying competition between industrialized countries or causing 
friction between the immigrants and the resident population of the territory. 

The seminar considered the question of disarmament but came to the 
conclusion that the issues were too large and too technical for any easy solution. 
It was of the view that all peace-loving nations should undertake at least a 
token reduction in their armaments and agree to refrain from the use of 
military force for settling any disputes. A pledge by nations that they would 
not engage in global war nor resort to arms except in self-defence would help 
in easing the existing tensions in the world. The seminar also declared that 
since the United Nations is an instrument for the maintenance of world 
peace, it must seek, as far as possible, to resolve all tensions without resort 
to violence. 
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Another point on which the seminar reached a unanimous conclusion was 
that reparations exacted from a defeated enemy are morally wrong. In fact, 
the desire to exact reparations is evidence of the continuance of a spirit of 
conflict. The seminar held that outbreak of a war is always evidence of a 
common family guilt. Every nation has to share the responsibility, though it 
may be in different degrees. Besides, reparations cannot be defended on 
economic grounds. As such, the seminar was of the view that whenever there 
is war, the victor and the vanquished must share the responsibility and agree 
to co-operate for the reconstruction of its damages. If there is to be any 
reparation at all, it should be not on the basis of what the victor 
nation had to spend but in order to repair the damage suffered by each 
country. 

In view of the world-wide interest which its deliberations had aroused, the 
seminar expressed the hope that similar seminars would be held in Europe and 
America, preferably under. the auspices of Unesco, to educate international 
public opinion in Gandhi’s ideas and techniques and prepare the ground 
for their application to existing and incipient tensions in different regions of 
the world. 


The following delegates attended the seminar: from India, Dr. S. Radhakrish- 
nan, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Acharya Narendra Dev, Dr. Zakir Husain, 
Shri Piarey Lal, Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Shri Humayun Kabir; from other 
countries, Lord Boyd Orr (U.K.), Dr. Ralph Bunche (U.S.A.), Mrs. Cecilia 
Meireles (Brazil), Dr. Yusuke Tsurumi (Japan), Professor G. Tucci (Italy), 
Dr. Mohd, Hussein Haekal (Egypt), Dr. Matine Daftary (Iran), Pastor D, 
Martin Niemoeller (Germany), Professor L. Massignon (France). 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN INDONESIA 


In the colonial period, interest in sociology was limited. In the Netherlands Indies, 
before the war, some research had been done on the coolie budget, the causes of the 
decline of wealth of the native populations and so forth; but the object of these researches 
was limited, and attention was almost exclusively paid to economic as distinct from 
social factors. 

Accordingly, teaching facilities in the social sciences were extremely limited. The 
Faculty of Law in Jakarta from 1924 to 1929 had an eminent sociologist in B. J. O. 
Schrieke, who later was succeeded by Holleman. Schrieke’s report on social tensions 
on the west coast of Sumatra was a classic in its time. In 1928, a number of articles 
were compiled under his direction on ‘‘The effect of Western influence on native 
civilizations in the Malay Archipelago’, the first work on the acculturation problem 
in Indonesia. 

It is to be regretted that in later years social anthropology took the place of sociology 
in the curriculum. It has tended to accentuate the “‘primitiveness’’ of Indonesian 
society, and paid almost no attention to ‘‘modern”’ or ‘‘Western’’ social structure. 
The best among the social anthropologists have been aware of this, however, and 
their work in later years has become of greater value to sociologists. 
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After the war and the subsequent independence of Indonesia, a great number of 
social problems suddenly came to the fore, and interest in the social sciences grew 
rapidly. As a result, teaching and research facilities were expanded, and the social 
sciences began to take a more important place in the curriculum. The present situation 
(February 1953) with regard to the position of the social sciences in this country, can 
be summarized as follows: 

Social science is taught at both the official State universities: (a) the University of 
Indonesia at Jakarta (successor to the pre-war Netherlands Indies University), which 
includes a Faculty of Law and Social Science with a separate branch at Macassar, a 
Faculty of Economics; and one of Arts and Literature; (b) the Gadjah Mada University 
at Djokjakarta, which includes a Faculty of Social and Political Science, and a Faculty 
of Law with a separate branch at Surabaja. In addition, there exists a number of 
private universities, some of them with Departments of Law and Social Science, as 
at Bandung, Padang and Jakarta. There is almost no social science teaching or research 
at these universities, as most of them have been founded only recently. 

Social Anthropology is taught at the Department of Arts and Literature at Jakarta 
by Dr. G. J. Held and Dr. F. A. E. van Wouden. The first is known for his field work 
in New Guinea before the war, while the latter has been working since the war in 
Central Celebes and Sumba. Since 1947, the Department has had an Institute of 
Language and Culture (Lembaga Bahasa dan Budaja), which has done some outstand- 
ing research in the field of social anthropology. In particular, the work of Dr. Chabot 
on social stratification and sexual tensions in a small village in Southern Celebes must 
be mentioned. At present, Miss E. Allard is working on a research programme on the 
status and family structure of the Indo-Europeans (Eurasians) in three different towns; 
while Professor Held is planning research on the island of Sumbawa. 

Sociology proper is taught at Jakarta in the Department of Law as well as in that 
of Economics. The Professor of Sociology is Mr. Sunario Kolopaking Sanityaviyaya, 
but owing to his prolonged illness sociology is taught at present by Dr. Jusuf Ismael 
and H. J. Heeren. Since December 1952 an Institute for Social Research (Lembaga 
Penjolidikan Masjarakat) has been founded by the two departments; it is the first of 
its kind in this country. It is intended to serve as a centre for documentation as well 
as research, and has an extensive library on sociology. At present, research is being 
carried out, in co-operation with the students’ societies, on the living conditions of 
students in the capital. A more extensive research on the problem of the migration 
of Javanese peasants to Southern Sumatra is in preparation for the middle of 1953. 

At the Macassar branch of the Law and Social Sciences Department, sociology is 
taught by Dr. H. Th. Chabot. He is engaged in research in one of the wards (kampong) 
in this town, where people from different parts of the country live together. He has 
recently been working at the Sangihe and Talaud Islands, north of Celebes. 

As to the Gadjah Mada University at Djokjakarta, sociology is being taught by 
Professor Djojodiguno, with Mr. Tirtawinata, of the Adatprivaatrecht van Midden- 
Java (1940). In the academic year 1952-53, Mrs. Jeanne Cuisinier, of Paris (author, 
among other works of La Danse Sacrée en Indo-Chine et Indonésie) has also been teaching 
sociology and social anthropology, as a visiting professor. She is doing some research 
into the women’s societies in this town. The Gadjah Mada University is furthermore 
co-operating in a social survey of the town of Wonosobo (Central Java), by a research 
tam of American graduates from Harvard and Yale Universities. This research, 
which is planned to take about eight months and to cover all aspects of the social life 
of a typical Javanese small town, will be the first extensive social survey ever carried 
out in this country. 

Individual pieces of research have been carried out by the political scientist Paul 
Cattenburgh of Cornell University, who worked in the Salatiga area, while R. J. 
Palmier, from the London School of Economics, is working in the Banjumas region. 

Among the work of institutions outside the universities, that of the Bureau of Land 
Utilization in Bogor should be mentioned. In a number of small but excellent reports, 
this Institute has shown awareness of the social factors involved in physical 
planning. 
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As will be seen from this report, the social sciences in Indonesia are still in the phas 
of teaching on an elementary level. As yet, none of the universities can offer facilitic 
for the study of sociology as an independent subject, and there is practically no speciali. 
zation worth mentioning. Moreover, teaching is severely handicapped by the lack 
of proper textbooks in the Indonesian language, so that English and Dutch textbook; 
are widely used. There are also almost no Indonesian periodicals entirely devoted to 
social science, although the Tijdschrift van het Bataviaas Genootschap does still appear. In 
the Netherlands, the Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land en Volkenkunde and Indonesie are among 
the most important journals on Indonesia. 

Among the non-specialized periodicals Orientatie (in Indonesia) and De Nieuwe Stem 
(in the Netherlands) have repeatedly published articles on Indonesian social science, 

The few sociologists working in Indonesia have not yet been organized into a society, 
nor is there a national secretariat of the ISA. There is, however, a small informal 
discussion group in Jakarta, which meets once a month. 

It is to be expected that the number of Indonesian social scientists will grow in the & 
future, since there is a lively interest in social problems among students. On the other 
hand, many more workers will be needed to cover the enormous fields still open. 


THE FIRST SESSION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE PROVISIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE COUNCIL 


The Executive Committee of the Provisional International Social Science Council 
held its first session at Unesco House, in Paris, on 19-20 November 1952. The following 
members were present: the President, Professor Donald Young, General Director of 
the Russel Sage Foundation, New York; the Vice-President, Dean Georges Davy of 
the University of Paris ; the Treasurer, Professor E. A. G. Robinson of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge University; Professor Jean Piaget of the Universities of Geneva 
and Paris. Professor Peter H. Odegard of the University of California, who was unable 
to attend, asked to be replaced by Professor André Bertrand, a member of the Council 
and the latter was invited to the meeting in a consultative capacity. 

The Committee appointed Professor Claude Lévi-Strauss of the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes of Paris as Secretary-General of the Council. It also dealt with adminis. 
trative and financial matters. 

It decided that the two working groups to be convened under the chairmansip of 
Professor Otto Klineberg (one in New York, and the other in Paris), in order to consider 
the project of establishing an international centre for the study of human implications 
of technological change, should meet in time for their reports to be submitted to the 
April session of the Committee. The Committee also took cognizance of the items on 
which it was called for consultation and advice by Unesco. At present, these items 
include studies on: the social impact of industrialization; the prevailing ideas on the 
origins and causes of war; the social and legal implications of agrarian reforms; and 
the methods for sounding public opinion. 

The Executive Committee decided to defer to its next session, scheduled for 7-10 April, 
the consideration of the programme of the Council and the selection of co-opted 
members. It was resolved that the General Assembly would be held during the third 
week of December 1953. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE FELS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 


The Fels Institute, organized in 1929 for the study of human development, is financed 
by and under the control of the Fels Fund of Philadelphia. It is an independently 
governed part of Antioch College. It is concerned with: 

1. A longitudinal study of individual differences in the physical growth, maturation, 
personality development, emotional and social adjustment, physiological and 
metabolic characteristics, and physiological responses to stress, of some 300 
children. It is concerned with the genetic and environmental determinants of these 
individual differences. 

. The behaviour and intra-uterine environment of these children for some months 
before birth. 

. The study of specific problems of growth, behaviour, endocrine function, etc., of 
these children and others over shorter segments of time. 

. A variety of basic problems in the field of human biology, some of which necessitate 
considerable preliminary work on laboratory animals. Examples are factors modifying 
blood levels of alkaline phosphatase, and a method for easy urinary extraction and 
assay of growth hormone. 

The Institute has a staff of about 32 and is divided into the departments of physical 

growth (which includes medicine and physical anthropology), biochemistry-physiology, 

psychophysiology, and psychology-psychiatry. 

It is a long-term project with no terminal date established. Research results are 
constantly being presented as scientific papers, as papers in professional journals, and 
in the form of monographs. 

Its over-all objective, as might be inferred from the above description, is the 
broadening of knowledge of the characteristics of human beings, in order that the 
potentialities of the human race may be more adequately realized through improved 
educational, social, nutritional, and health procedures. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 
ON RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Committee on Research in the Social Sciences|was established in October 1933 for 
the purpose of assisting and developing at Harvard University research in the various 
social sciences. The Committee was made possible by a generous gift from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. This grant was originally for a period of five years but was sub- 
sequently extended to 1 July 1946. Since that date, the Committee has operated, under 
special grants from a variety of sources. under a committee set up by the Provost of 
Harvard University. It has a revolving fund, financed by special grants to the Committee 
for the printing of studies for which no publisher is found. 

This Committee is responsible also for maintaining a statistical laboratory with 
necessary equipment, where graduate students in the departments of history, govern- 
ment, social relations and economics, and in the Graduate School of Public Admi- 
nistration, are able to work by themselves on their own problems and also here research 
assistants or individual professors may do their statistical work. Members of seminars 
in the Graduate School of Public Administration make considerable use of the labora- 
tory. The secretariat of the Committee is financed in part by budget allocations from 
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the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Public Admj. 
nistration. 

The research financed by the Committee on Research in the Social Sciences ha; 
been published in over 50 books and several hundred articles appearing in scientific 
and professional journals. 


OFFICE OF POPULATION RESEARCH 


Princeton University, Princeton 


The Office of Population Research was established in 1936 as part of the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University, to undertake 
a programme of teaching and research in the field of demography. The Office offers 
courses in population problems both at the graduate and undergraduate levels in the 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions. In addition, the staff of the Office 
participates from time to time in conference programmes and. informal work with 
students of various departments who are concerned with demographic problems. 

The Office, in co-cperation with the Population Association of America, has published 
Population Index since 1937. This quarterly, which is the official organ of the Population 
Association of America, is primarily devoted to a selected bibliography of international 
literature on demographic and related materials. In addition, it carries a section on 
current items devoted to topical analyses of matters of current interest to research 
workers and teachers, and a statistics section drawn mainly from the publications of the 
United Nations with a view to ready reference. An annual cumulative index classifies 
more than 2,000 bibliographic notes and abstracts by subject, author, and country, 
The annual subscription price is $3. For convenience of clipping and filing, the biblio- 
graphy of Population Index is also available in an edition printed only on one side of the 
sheet. An annual subscription to this special printing is also $3. 

The research work of the Office has been mainly in the field of international com- 
parative demography. Books issued in recent years include four volumes published by 
the League of Nations: Frank W. Notestein, Irene B. Taeuber, Dudley Kirk, Ansley J, 
Coale, and Louise K. Kiser, The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union: Popu- 
lation Projections, 1940-1970; Wilbert E. Moore, Economic Demography of Eastern ani 
Southern Europe; Dudley Kirk, Europe’s Population in the Interwar Years; Frank Lorimer, 
The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects. In addition The Population of 
India and Pakistan by Kingstey Davis has been published by the Princeton University 
Press. Two members of the Office staff have contributed to a recent report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation on Public Health and Demography in the Far East. A study made in 
co-operation with the Institute of World Affairs by Wilbert E. Moore was issued in the 
fall of 1951 by the Cornell University Press, under the title Industrialization and Labor. 
Other work in progress includes studies of Japan, Puerto Rico, Formosa and Brazil. 
In addition, the members of the Office staff have contributed numerous articles to 
technical journals. 
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THE EAST 
PAKISTAN LABOUR RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Dacca 


STUDY CIRCLES 


The main object of the proposed institute is to organize study circles to foster correct 
appreciation of labour problems among the intelligentzia of the country which for some 
time yet has to provide leadership for organized labour, and to inform leaders of the 
labour movement how their problems are met and solved in other countries of the free 
world and how those methods can be adopted—with modifications, if necessary, to 
suit the special condition existing in Pakistan, particularly in its eastern wing. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A country which has just started on the path of industrialization cannot afford to allow 
a free hand to groups who profess to be benefactors of labour but actually thrive in 
conditions of industrial unrest and constantly threaten strikes to serve their selfish 
ends. Industrial peace must be maintained. But, in a democratic country, totalitarian 
methods even to achieve a desirable object must be taboo. Industrial peace has to be 
achieved and maintained by collaboration, prerequisites for which are (a) good 
organizations both of industrialists and workmen and (b) statistics and information, 
independently collected and analysed, which may be of help in resolving points in 
dispute between employers and workmen. 

The Founder-Director of the Institute has experience in industrial relations in East 
Pakistan and is aware that the workers to a great degree and the employers to a lesser 
degree are in need of guidance and advice in right lines to assist them in settling their 
differences in a fair and equitable manner. 


COLLECTION OF STATISTICS 


What the employers need more than anything else is correct and scientifically collected 
data concerning worker’s living conditions—their needs and income—and prices of 
commodities consumed in their families. The Institute, through trained investigators, 
proposes to undertake collection of prices in important centres; to study conditions of 
labour in various industries and sections of industries and in different areas, by surveying 
labour conditions and holding family budget enquiries; to prepare cost-of-living indices 
for different groups of labour and for different areas and to make its reports available 
to employers and workers alike. In the survey of labour conditions, unorganized or 
insufficiently organized labour will receive special attention. Special surveys can be 
undertaken on request. 


TRAINING OF TRADE UNION WORKERS 


What labour stands: n need of is proper organization and maintenance of workers 
union. To help towards this and to prepare labour leaders as effective collaborators in 
the industrial growth of the country, the Institute proposes to hold training classes for 
working trade unionists and for others who do not belong to the working class, but take 
an interest in the labour movement or occupy positions of trust and influence in their 
organization. First of all, these leaders have to know how to maintain their legal status. 
Each year a large percentage of registered trade unions lose their registration because 
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of failure to submit annual returns. They do not know how to keep accounts, maintain 
registers or submit returns to the competent public authority. They do not know what 
their legal rights and privileges are nor how to secure them by peaceful methods. They 
do not know the true position of the trade or industry with which they are connected 
and how to make their demands accordingly, how to participate in collective bargaining 
and above all how to rely on self-help to better their conditions. To educate them in 
these and similar matters is also to help industry itself. The Institute will aim at this, 


CO-OPERATION 


Organization of multi-purpose co-operative societies of organized labour will form a 
special branch of study and activity of the Institute so as to foster the spirit of self-help 
among labour to provide themselves with essential consumer goods at cost price, medical 
aid for their families, education for their children, etc. 


LABOUR WELFARE 


Similarly, through their own efforts or with the assistance of public authorities, labour 
welfare measures such as clubs, playgrounds, exhibition of entertainment and docu- 
mentary films need be established. The Institute will prepare schemes and submit 
them to the appropriate authorities for execution, and may even undertake execution 
if resources are made available. 
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REVIEW OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS 
AND BOOKS 





EXPLANATIONS OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED IN PART IV 


= Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
= Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 
. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
= Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and economic 
and social institutions, etc.), whose activities are connected with the subject 
matter of the document. 
St. = Contains statistics. 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 
merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest 
way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


UNITED NATIONS 


| GENERAL 


' Yearbook of the United Nations, 1951. 1952, 1030 pp. printed, $12.50. 

| [Org. Pr. Sc. Dp.] Fifth edition of the Yearbook: history and work of the United Nations 
» and the Specialized Agencies in 1951, including the Sixth Session of the General 
' Assembly, which closed on 5 February 1952. Structure and operation of all the organs 
| of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


| GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


| RESOLUTIONS OF THE FIRST PART OF THE SEVENTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
| (14 OCTOBER-22 DECEMBER 1952) 


Round-up of the First Part of the’ Seventh Regular Session of the General Assembly, Department 


of Public Information, undated, 170 pp. Press release GA/1000. 


| [Org.] Complete collection of all the resolutions adopted between 14 October and 


22 December 1952, classified according to subject matter, with references to the 


| documents prepared by the Commissions. 


| DOCUMENTATION OF THE SEVENTH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Guide to Documents and Actions: General Assembly, Seventh Session, Department of Public 
Information. I. First part of the session (14. October-22 December 1952), 24. December 
1952, 41 pp., DS/118/Rev.3. II. Second part of the session (beginning on 24 February 
1952), 5 Februrary 1953, 3 pp. DS/118/Rev.3/Add.3. 

[Org.] The first of these volumes contains a list of the documents used by the Assembly 

and its committees for the consideration of each item of the agenda of the first part 

of the Seventh Session, with the corresponding resolutions; the second gives a list of 


| the documents prepared for the second part of the Seventh Session. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Report of the Collective Measures Committee, General Assembly Official Records, Seventh 
Session, Supplement No. 17, New York, 1952, 23 pp. printed., A/2215. 
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[Org. Pr. Sc.] In its second report (above), the Collective Measures Committee 
(established in 1950) sums up its recent work and the main points in the problems it 
was required to study under its terms of reference. The report deals in particular with 
the role of the United Nations as an instrument of collective security, and with the 
economic and financial measures to be adopted in case of need (detailed lists of the 
strategic goods to be laid under embargo, fair distribution of burdens involved, economic 
aid to the States victim of hostile economic pressure, co-operation by Specialized 
Agencies). 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Ways and Means for Making the Evidence of Customary International Law more Readily Available. 
Report of the Secretary-General, General Assembly, Seventh Session, 15 pp. printed, 
October 1953. A/2170. 

[Org. Pr. Sc.] The Secretary-General was instructed to prepare this report for the 
information of the Assembly concerning the way in which the United Nations keeps 
abreast of developments in the law of different countries and concerning the expediency 
of publishing a United Nations juridical yearbook, a general index of the League of Nations 
Treaty Series, a new list of treaty collections to supplement existing lists and a repertoire 
of the Security Council’s practice. These various points are given detailed consideration 
(status of the question, aims in view, contents of the proposed works, cost), mainly on 
the basis of the views expressed by the International Law Commission and other 
similar organizations. On 5 December 1952, the Assembly adopted a resolution on 
the subject, authorizing the publication of a list of treaty collections and a repertoire 
of the practice of the Security Council, and requesting the Secretary-General to 
consider further the question of publishing a United Nations juridical yearbook and 
similar reference works. 


DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION 


Question of the Definition of Aggression. Report by the Secretary-General, General Assembly. 
Seventh Session, 30 October 1952, 66 pp. printed, unpriced. A/2211. ; 
[S. Ej. Pr.] The Secretary-General was instructed to prepare this full report on the 
question of defining aggression for the Seventh Session of the General Assembly. In 
the first part, giving background information on the subject, he discusses the way 
in which the problem presented itself to the League of Nations and the way in which it 
now presents itself to the United Nations. He then summarizes the various arguments 
put forward: for and against a definition of aggression, for enumerative definitions, 
for general definitions and for combined definitions. We find that despite changed 
circumstances, the theoretical definition of the problem has not varied greatly since 
the time of the League of Nations Covenant. The document quotes all the treaties 
and legal texts on the subject and the views of experts and delegates expressed at the 
time of the League of Nations and by the various United Nations legal authorities. 


KOREA 


Report of the Agent-General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Organization 
and work of the Agency from its activation in February 1951 to 15 September 1952. 
General Assembly Official Records, Seventh Session, Supplement No. 19, October 
1952, 51 pp. printed, $0.50. A/2222. 

[Org. Sc. Ej. St.] The Agent-General has already submitted statements on his work, 

but the above document is his first full report. It relates the history of the Agency since 

it began work in February 1951 and describes the economic, social and political 
background of this action. 
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EWE AND TOGOLAND UNIFICATION PROBLEM 
Report of the United Nations Mission 


Special Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa, 
1952, on the Ewe and Togoland Unification Problem, Trusteeship Council, 145 pp., 
7 November 1952. T/1034. 

On 18 January 1952, the General Assembly had recommended that the Trusteeship 

Council send a mission to the two Togolands and report to it. This report gives detailed 

background information on the problem, with definite data on the ethnical, social 

and political aspects of the situation. 


Attitude of the Trusteeship Council and of the General Assembly Fourth Committee Special Report 
of the Trusteeship Council, General Assembly, Seventh Session, 4 December 1952, 


4 pp. A/2289. 
Resolution adopted by the Trusteeship Council after consideration of document 


T/1034. 


Report of the Fourth Committee, General Assembly, Seventh Session, 19 December 1952, 


15 pp. A/2335. 
Summary of the discussions and decisions of the Fourth Committee. 


Assembly Decision 


The resolution finally adopted by the Assembly on 20 December 1952 with regard to 
the Ewes and Togoland is reproduced in the United Nations Bulletin, No. 8, of 1 January 
1953, and in Press Release GA/1000 mentioned above. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Human Rights Day. Third Anniversary Celebration (10 December 1951) of the Proclamation of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Report of the Secretary-General, General 
Assembly, 28 October 1952, 17 pp. A/INF/50. 

[Org. Dp. Pr.] The Secretary-General is instructed to assemble information on the 


§ way in which the various States and organizations concerned celebrate each anniversary 


of the Declaration. The above report lists the main ceremonies arranged to mark the 
third anniversary of this event throughout the world. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and Addendum. General Assembly 
Official Records, Seventh Session, Supplement No. 16, October 1952, 20 pp. printed, 
$0.20. A/2126 and Addendum. 

[Org. Dp. Ej.] Work of the Office of the High Commissioner between June 1951 and 

September 1952 and development of the refugee situation during the same period in 

Germany, Austria, Italy, Trieste, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, Greece, 

Near and Middle East, Shanghai and Hong Kong. 


Report on the Second Session of the Advisory Committee (Geneva, 15-19 September 1952), 
General Assembly, Advisory Committee of the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees (Second Session, 23 September 1952), 16 pp. A/AC.36/20. 

[Or. Pr.] Apart from the general discussion on questions of permanent interest with 

which the Office of the High Commissioner is concerned, the Committee gave special 

consideration to the following problems: economic integration of refugees, Bulgarian 
refugees harboured in Turkey, emergency aid, refugees in China, financial problems 
and co-operation with non-governmental organizations. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL! 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COUNCIL AND ITS ORGANS IN 1953 


Composition of the Economic and Social Council and Subsidiary Organs for 1953. Economic 
and Social Council, 22 January 1953, 41 pp. E/INF/53. 

[Org.] Member countries of the Council and its 16 main organs (Population Commis. 

sion, regional economic commissions, etc.), names of their officers, sessions held since 

the establishment of the Council up to 1952. 


DECISIONS OF THE FOURTEENTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL AND THEIR IMPLEMENTATION 


Economic and Social Council Official Records. Fourteenth Session, Supplement No. 1. Re- 
solutions, New York, 82 pp. printed. E/2332. 

[Org.] Full text of resolutions and other decisions taken by the Council at its Fourteenth 

Session (20 May-1 August 1952). 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1953. Financial Implications of resolutions adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council at its Fourteenth Session. General Assembly, 
Seventh Session, 1 November 1952, 9 pp. A/2245. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 
(a) Seventh Session of the Population Commission (New York, 19-30 January 1953) 


Annotated Provisional Agenda. Economic and Social Council, Population Commission, 

Seventh Session, New York, 19-30 January 1953, 21 October 1952, 5 pp. E/CN.g9/101. 
Present status of the 15 items on the provisional agenda, in particular: World Popu- 
lation Conference; extension of United Nations studies of the inter-relationships of 
demographic, economic and social factors; fertility and mortality; migration, recent 
censuses; demographic aspects of the programme of concerted action in the social 
field, being prepared by the United Nations. References to the documents pre- 
pared on each item. 


Guide to Documents. Population Commission, Seventh Session. Department of Public Inform- 


ation, 14 January 1953, 7 pp. DS/128. 
Survey of all the documents prepared for the Session. 


Findings of Studies on the Relationships between Population Trends and Economic and Social 
Factors. 

These studies constitute a broad survey, the various chapters of which have been 
published separately for the Commission over the past few years. They have been 
abstracted in our previous reviews of publications. The Commission considered the 
following chapters at its Seventh Session: E/CN.9/89, 1951, 52 pp. (Historical Outline 
of World Population Growth) ; E/CN.g/90, 1952, 75 pp. (Economic and Social Factors 
affecting Mortality); E/CN.9/91, 1952, 78 pp. (Dynamics of Population Growth and 
Age Structure); E/CN.g/92, 1952, 112 pp. (Economic and Social Factors Affecting 
Migration). 


Progress of Population Studies Undertaken by the United Nations. Population Commission, 
Seventh Session, New York, 19-30 January 1953, 23 October 1952, 11 pp. E/CN.9/94. 
Annotated list of some 40 studies in progress, ranging from a demographic survey on 


+ Including certain documents and publications produced by other United Nations organs but directly relating to 
the work of the Economic and Social Council. 
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families in the State of Mysore to studies of the social factors influencing infantile 
mortality and the compilation of a demographic dictionary in six languages, etc. 


Activities in the Field of Demographic Statistics. Id., 4 December 1952, 4 pp. E/CN.g/96. 
Work of the United Nations in connexion with (a) the assembly and publication of 
demographic statistics, and (b) the improvement of national demographic statistics. 


Studies of the Relationships between Population Trends and Economic and Social Factors. Id., 
3 December 1952, 8 pp. E/CN.9/98. 

Important facts elicited by the secretariat when preparing a series of scientific reports 

on the relationships between population trends and economic and social factors. The 

document lists, for instance, a number of specific lacune discovered in population 

statistics. 


| Proposed Programme of Work on Demographic Aspects of Mortality and Fertility. Id., 6 No- 


vember 1952, 5 pp. E/CN.9/99. 


Secretariat studies of the relationship between demographic trends and economic 


and social factors have revealed considerable gaps in our present knowledge of the 


| factors influencing mortality and fertility. Some of these gaps will be made good by 


the work being conducted at Mysore under the auspices of the United Nations, but 
other work along the same lines seems to be required. The document under review, 
prepared by the United Nations in consultation with WHO and Unesco, mentions a 
number of projects, showing how they could be planned/and the results they might yield. 


Studies and Research Activities undertaken at the International Level on Demographic Aspects of 
Migration and Relationships between Demographic, Economic and Social Factors in Migration. 
Id., 9 pp. 16 December 1952. E/CN.9/r100. 

This report was prepared by the United Nations, in consultation with the International 

Labour Office, to give the Commission information on all migration studies carried 

out by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. It falls into three parts: 

list of projects and details of their progress; co-ordination of such projects; proposed 
programme for 1953 and 1954. The list of projects deals with all types of international 
research on migration (collections of statistics on migration, bibliographies, improve- 
ment of statistics, analyses of the causes and effects of migration, research on migration 

affecting the underdeveloped areas, Europe, Latin America, the Far East, and mi- 

gration and town-planning), with special reference to their demographic aspects, 


Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field. Parts which relate to population, 

id. A preface and various addenda. 

Primarily on the basis of the Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation 
(E/CN.5/267), abstracted in the Bulletin, Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4, the Economic and 
Social Council, at its Fourteenth Session, adopted a very lengthy resolution [434 (XIV)] 
providing for the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies to set on foot a vast 
programme of action to break ‘‘the vicious circle of ignorance, disease and poverty’’. 
The Secretary-General, in co-operation with the Specialized Agencies, has drawn up a 
detailed project, for consideration by the Ninth Session of the Social Commission to 
be held in May 1953. Some parts of this project were submitted in preliminary form 
to the Population Commission for its opinion: 

E/CN.9/102, 12 January 1953, 45 pp.: Introduction; basic social research necessary 
for the implementation of the programme; general social situation; demographic 
analyses; social and cultural statistics. Policy applicable to aged persons. 

E/CN.9/102/Add.1, 20 January 1953, 14 pp.: Vocational guidance measures against 
unemployment and under-employment, organization of employment. 

E/CN.9/102/Add.2, 22 January 1953, 11 pp.: Conclusions of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, and the Directors-General concerned, with regard to the scope 
and application of the programme and to its relationship with existing programmes and 
budgets. 
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E/CN.9/Add.3, 26 January 1953, 6 pp.: Co-ordination, between the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, of the administrative responsibilities involved in the 
programme. 

E/CN.9/103: Population censuses taken in and around 1950, id., 7 January 1953, 
9 pp. Tables, map. Forty-three countries conducted population censuses between 1950 
and 1952. These were all the more important as, for the first time in history, specific 
recommendations had been made for the co-ordination of national censuses and some 
countries had been given considerable assistance in this connexion. 

E/CN.9/104 Needs for Analytical Studies on the Basis of Recent Population Censuses, 
id., 4 pp., 7 October 1952. It would be most useful if the countries which have, 
recently conducted population censuses, especially in the underdeveloped areas 
were to carry out analytical studies of their demographic situation. Such analyses 
are essential if census data are to be properly interpreted and taken into account in 
working out and conducting programmes of economic and social development. The 
United Nations is prepared to give technical assistance in this field. This type of 
research would be particularly valuable for the World Population Conference to be 
held in 1954. List of facts to be analysed in the first place. 


Regional Seminars in the Field of Population Planned for 1953 and 1954. 1d., 23 October 1952, 
2 pp. E/CN.9/105. 

The Technical Assistance programme for 1953-54 provides for two cycles of studies 

concerning demographic techniques and analysis: Latin America in 1953 and Central 

Asia in 1954. The chief aim of these cycles is to give technicians in the region concerned 

an idea of the means of analysing population trends in the light of economic and social 

problems. 


Study of the Impact of Industrialization on Population Growth in Asia and the Far East. 1d., 
3 December 1952, 3 pp. E/CN.g/106. 

Outline of a study that the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East intends 

to carry out from September 1953 until 1955 on the relationship between economic 

development and population growth in this part of the world. Connexion between 

this study and other demographic research being carried out by the United Nations. 


Summary of Results of Studies and Research Activities on International Migration undertaken 
by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies since 1946. 1d., 4 December 1952, 
89 pp. E/CN.9/109. 

Summary of international studies and research carried out over the last six years by 
the United Nations, ILO, Unesco, the International Bank, FAO and WHO on migra- 
tion and related problems: demographic, economic and social factors and consequences, 
legal aspects, vovational training, national and regional experience in the matter, 
cultural assimilation, integration, health measures, etc. Official publications and 
documents are considered as ‘“‘studies”” and work described in unofficial documents 
is considered as ‘‘research’’. 


Round-up of the Seventh Session of the Population Commission. Department of Public Informa- 
tion, 30 January 1953, 2 pp. Communiqué SOC/1563. 

Brief summary of the session’s work. The full report on the session was still being 

drafted when this review of publications was being prepared, but it is available in 

provisional form as E/CN.g/L.46 and Addenda, 26 January 1953. 


(b) Preparations for the World Population Conference (1954) 


Report of the First Session of the Preparatory Committee for the World Population Conference. 
Preparatory Committee for the World Population Conference, First Session, Geneva, 
17-19 November 1952, 3 December 1952, 13 pp. E/Conf.13/PC/1. 

[Org. Sc.] Representatives of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and the 

International Union for the Scientific Study of Population, together with experts 
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invited in an individual capacity, discussed the organization and programme of 
work of the Conference. Preliminary list of questions that might be dealt with and 
presentation of communications. 


MIGRATION 


See, under ‘‘Population Problems”, documents E/CN.g/100 and E/CN.g/109. 


STATISTICAL QUESTIONS 
Seventh Session of the Statistical Commission, 2-13 February 1953, New York 


The Statistical Commission is a technical organ of the Economic and Social Council. 
It consists of representatives of a number of countries and assists the Council in promot- 
ing the development and co-ordination of national statistics and in the improvement 
of international statistics. A number of reports has been prepared for the Seventh 
Session of the Statistical Commission, including the following: 


Guide to Documents, Statistical Commission, Seventh Session. Department of Public Informa- 
tion, 27 January 1953, 8 pp. DS/129/Rev.1. 
Survey of all the documents prepared for the session. 


Annotated Provisional Agenda. 6 October 1952, 8 pp. E/CN.5/L.12. 

Background information on each of the items on the agenda, in particular: present-day 
problems of external trade statistics, vital statistics, and statistics concerning migration, 
wholesale prices, industrial activities, capital formation, national accounts, balance 
of payments and social questions. References to the documents prepared on each item. 


Principles for Statistics of External Trade. (Report of the group of experts on definitions 

for external trade statistics), id., 6 October 1952, 55 pp. E/CN.3/142. 
A group of experts was instructed to consider the main concepts, definitions and prac- 
tices used in trade statistics. The group was concerned chiefly with the type of trans- 
actions and categories of goods whose movement was to be covered, the definition 
of the trading partner of a country, the method of valuation of goods and the measure- 
ment of trade in terms of physical quantities. For each point, the group gives a brief 
analysis of present practice and expresses its views on whether the recommendations 
of the International Convention relating to Economic Statistics should be extended 
or revised. 


Principles for a Vital Statistics System. Id., 14 November 1952, 67 pp. E/CN.3/143. 

On the basis of a decision taken by the Commission at its Sixth Session, a preliminary 
survey was prepared by the secretariat in 1951 on ways and means of improving 
vital statistics. This preliminary survey was submitted to governments for their opinion. 
The document under review is a revised version of this survey. 


Definitions for Industrial Statistics. Id., 18 December 1952, 48 pp. E/CN.3/145. 

At its Sixth Session, the Commission recommended that the various countries should 
assemble and publish at regular intervals industrial statistics complying with certain 
international standards. It was proposed that these standards should be worked out 
in further detail. The document under review suggests a number of definitions and 
methods in this connexion. 


Concepts and Definitions of Capital Formation. Id., 11 November 1952, 34 pp. E/CN.3/146. 
International status of the question and standards for the adequate definition of data 
used for the assessment of capital formation, national income and other related factors. 
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A System of National Accounts. Id., 12 November 1952, 4 pp. E/CN.3/147. 

The United Nations is continuing the work on this subject undertaken by the League 
of Nations, which had published a report entitled ‘Measurement of National Income 
and the Construction of National Accounts”. The United Nations Statistical Office 
has prepared surveys of the national income of various countries and a Committee of 
Experts, which met in July 1952, suggested the general principles of a system applicable 
to all countries. Note E/CN.3/147 summarizes all this work and gives references to 
the relevant documents. 


Social Statistics: Proposals for a Programme of Work. Id., 30 December 1952, 4 pp. E/CN. 
3/149. 

This preliminary study of the social statistics required by the United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies for carrying out their programme stresses the need for developing 

statistics concerning the social and economic structure of the population, employment, 

the family, migration, and the sociological distribution of fertility rates. 


Methods of Measuring Minimum Living Standards. Id., 12 November 1952, 3 pp. E/CN. 
3/150. 

Progress of work being carried out by the United Nations for the definition and exten. 

sion of such methods. Bibliography of relevant documents. 


Insurance Statistics. Id., 1 December 1952, 2 pp. E/CN.3/152. 

The United Nations are considering the possibility of assembling and publishing 
statistics for life, fire, and road, air and maritime insurance. When added to statistics 
for social insurance, these data would be valuable for the assessment of social trends 
and the movement of capital. 


Classification of Occupations. Id., 1 December 1952, 13 pp. E/CN.3/153. 
The International Labour Office’s account of its work on the subject and an annex 
reproducing international standard classifications. 


International Convention Relative to Economic Statistics. Id., 3 pp., g January 1953. E/CN. 
3/155. 

Opinion of the Legal Department on the possible effect, on the Convention, of recent 

resolutions adopted by the Economic and Social Council. 


Construction of Price and Quantity Indexes in National Accounting. Id., 19 December 1952, 
3 pp., E/CN.3/157. 

The secretariat has made a preliminary analysis of the problems involved in estimating 

the various countries’ national income in terms of constant prices, in order to facilitate 

comparison. Status of the question. List of national income statistics in terms of constant 

prices, already published by the United Nations. 


Wholesale Price Statistics. Id., 9 January 1953, 34 pp. E/CN.3/144. 

In 1951, the Commission considered a report prepared by experts, with a view to 
formulating recommendations for the improvement of international wholesale price 
statistics. The Commission then decided to request the secretariat to continue its 
studies and to consult governments and appropriate international organizations. The 
document under review is an analysis of the whole problem in the light of the opinions 


received. 


Draft Report of the Seventh Session, Statistical Commission. Miscellaneous provisional docu- 
ments. 

At the time of preparing this review of documents, a provisional draft of the final 

report is being issued under reference number E/CN.3/L.19, 9 February 1953 and 

Addenda. 
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WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION 


Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation. United Nations, December 1952, 180 pp. 
printed, $1.75. E/CN.5/267/Rev,1. 

Printed version of this important report, abstracted in Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 3, and 

reviewed more fully in Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT, ECONOMIC STABILITY 


[Pr. Ej. St. Dp. Sc.] On 28 February 1952, the Secretary-General despatched to all 
Member States a new questionnaire (E/2232, abstracted, together with various replies, 
in Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 3) on their national standards of full employment, aims and 
trends in their economic policy and their handling of problems concerning their balance 
of payments. As a general rule, each reply is a description of the general economic 
policy of the country in question, with special reference to the labour market, the 
distribution of national income, economic and social development and the balance 


} of payments. Statistics. 


These replies cover the period 1951-52. 

New Replies Published: 

China (Taiwan), E/2232/Add.g9, 27 pp., Section 1, 23 October 1952. 
Thailand, E/2232/Add. 9, 27 pp., Section 2, 23 October 1952. 


MOVEMENT OF MATERIALS, PEOPLE AND IDEAS 


Sixth Session of the Transport and Communications Commission, 2-11 February 1953, New 
York 


The development of transport and communications—both material and cultural—is 
closely bound up with many important aspects of sociological change in modern 
communities. The situation in this field is contradictory, as the factors making for 
more extensive exchanges of every kind are offset by other factors creating a host of 
barriers to the free movement of materials, people and ideas. The Transport and Com- 
munications Commission is a technical organ of the Economic and Social Council. It 
consists of representatives of various countries and studies on behalf of the Council 
the international implications of the main problems involved in transport and commu- 
nications. This Commission meets every two years. For the Sixth Session (February 
1953), a number of reports and memoranda were prepared, in particular: 


Guide to Documents. Transport and Communications Commission. Department of Public 
Information, 5 December 1952, 5 pp. mimeo. and Addenda between 1 and 5 pages. 
DS/125 and Add. 

Transport Statistics. Id., 24 December 1952, 5 pp. E/CN.2/140 (E/CN.2/154). 


Developments in this field in the past two years. 


DISCRIMINATION, MINORITIES, FORCED LABOUR 


Report of the Fifth Session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities to the Commission on Human Rights. Economic and Social Council, 23 Octo- 
ber 1952, 46 pp. E/CN.4/670 (E/CN.4/Sub.2/149). 

[Org.] The fifth session of the Sub-Commission was held in New York from 22 Septem- 

ber to 10 October 1952. 
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Third Progress Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour to the Economic and Social 
Council and to the Governing Body of the ILO. Ecosoc and ILO, 22 November 1952, 


12 pp. E/2341. 
[Org.] The Ad Hoc Committee met in October and November 1952. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Report of the First Session of the Committee of the Ministers of Economy on Economic Co-operation 
in Central America. Economic Commission for Latin America, 26 August 1952, 45 pp. 
E/CN.12/AC.17/24. 

[Pr. Sc. Org. Ej.] In our previous review of publications mention was made of this 

meeting, held at Tegucigalpa (Honduras) in August 1952 to promote the co-ordination 

of the Central American countries’ economic programmes and an increase in their 
productivity (Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama), 

The paper under review gives a comprehensive account of this meeting. 


EXCHANGES BETWEEN LATIN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


A Study of Trade between Latin America and Europe. Department of Economic Affairs, 

Geneva, 1953, 117 pp. printed, $1.25. E/CN.12/225. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] This publication, discussing the present situation as regards trade 
between the two continents and ways of improving that trade, was drafted jointly 
by experts of the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Economic Commission 
for Europe and FAO. In 1951, trade was less than in 1913. The various annexes analyse 
the position as regards coffee, sugar, cotton, wool, flax and linseed oil, cereals, textile 
machinery and tractors. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Secretariat Programme of Work and Priorities Proposed by the Commission. Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, Ninth Session (6-14 February 1953), Bandung, 
Indonesia, 5 November 1952, 52 pp. E/CN.11/355. 

[Org.] List of permanent and special projects that the Commission’s Secretariat is 
considering carrying out in 1953 and 1954. This list was prepared as a basis for discus- 
sions at the Commission’s Ninth Session. There is a preface describing the scope and 
general outline of the programme, followed by seven chapters on agriculture, flood 
control, industrial development, transport, research and statistics, technical assistance 
and advisory functions, and trade and finance respectively. Each chapter sums up the 
various projects with details of their aim, methods, present status, and priority. Refer- 
ences to documents and resolutions concerning the programme as well as a draft 
calendar of meetings for 1953 are given in annexes. 


Economic Situation of Asia and the Far East 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1952. Department of Economic Affairs, Bangkok 
1953, 104 pp. printed, $1. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] This survey, prepared by the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, is planned on the same lines as the five preceding surveys: production of 
foodstuffs, raw materials, industrial goods; international trade and the balance of 
payments, and monetary and financial developments. It covers the year 1952 and 
contains 75 tables and graphs. There is a general preface drawing attention to the 
conflicting trends in the region’s economic development in 1952: increase in the volume 
of production throughout the continent; export crisis owing to the depression following 
the 1950-51 boom and the world-wide slump in the textile industry. In continental 
China, however, economic development has followed a different pattern. 
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Electricity and the Future of Asia and the Far East 


Rural Electrification, Sub-Committee on Electric Power, Second Session (29 September- 


4 October 1952, Bangkok), 1 August 1952, 94 pp. graphs. E/CN.11/EP/13. 

(Ej. Dp. St. Sc. Pr.] Over 80 per cent of the population of Asia and the Far East lives 
in the country. If its living standards are to be raised, it must have power supplies to 
cater for higher agricultural output and a well-balanced secondary industry. Electricity 
seems to be the most suitable source of power for the future. The document under 
review discusses the various aspects of the problem: present status of rural electrification 
in the region (practically non-existent except in Japan and Taiwan); technical and 
economic problems to be dealt with; social prospects; action to be taken. 


Analysis of Financial Aspects of Development Programmes. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, Committee on Industry and Trade, Fifth Session, Bandung, 
Indonesia (26 January-4 February 1953), 38 pp. 31 October 1952. E/CN.11/1 
and T/82. 

[Sc.] The secretariat based this analysis on the conclusions of the Second Working 

Party of Experts on Mobilization of Domestic Capital. The paper deals more particu- 

larly with the theoretical aspects of the problem: definition of ‘“‘development”’ in the 

region under consideration, analysis and presentation of financial data on the subject 

(model tables), establishment of comparisons in this connexion, determination of 

the fraction of the national income that will be absorbed by a development programme, 

and implications of the use of foreign capital. The Annex gives examples of calculations. 

This paper might be described as a concise textbook on the analysis of the financial 

aspects of economic development in the underdeveloped countries. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


For the Eighth Session of the Economic Commission for Europe (March 1953), the 
secretariat published, inter alia, two papers giving a general review of the work of the 


| Commission’s various sections: 


Reports from the Committees of the Commission on their Activities, and an Additional Note by 
the Executive Secretary. Eighth Session, 27 January 1953, 70 pp. E/ECE/153. 

[Org.] The Committees in question deal respectively with agricultural problems, coal, 

electric power, industry and basic products, interior transport, steel and wood. The 

period covered is 1952. 

The additional note by the Executive Secretary bears more particularly on consul- 
tations regarding East-West trade. 

See also: ‘‘Other activities of the Commission and its Secretariat’’, note by the 
Executive Secretary, 27 January 1953, I1 pp. (internal questions, technical assistance, 
co-operation with other international agencies and with the Allied Authorities in 
Germany). 


The Commission’s Programme of Work for 1953-54. Id., 21 January 1953, 50 pp. E/ECE/156. 
A concise summary of each proposed project, its priority and the relevant decisions. 


Economic Survey of Europe 


Economic Survey of Europe since the War. Department of Economic Affairs, Geneva, 1953, 
400 pp., 155 tables and charts, printed, 14 Sw.frs. E/ECE/157. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] This year, the Economic Commission for Europe has considerably 

expanded the scope of its survey. Instead of dealing with the past year only, the survey 

covers the whole post-war period. It begins by describing the situation immediately 

after the war and the effects of the conflict on the population, resources and exchange 

trends. It goes on to discuss each country’s economic policy and methods, and assesses 
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their results. There is a special section on the evolution of Western Europe as regards 
the balance of exchanges and payments and the aims to be achieved in this field, 
Another section deals with employment and manpower. The general conclusions sum 
up the long-term trends characterizing Europe’s economic position over the past six 
years and its relationship with the world economic situation. 


SPECIALIST CATALOGUES, LISTS OF PROJECTS, ETC. 


United Nations Activities in Housing, Town and Country Planning, and Building. Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, Inter-Secretariat Working Party on Housing 
and Building Materials, First Session (17-21 November 1952, New Delhi), 27 
October 1952, 35 pp. E/CN.11/1 and T/HEWP/L2. 

[Org. Pr.] In this document, the Department of Social Affairs has assembled all the 

information required for gaining a rapid idea of the current activities of the United 

Nations and its specialist organs in connexion with housing and building. References to 

the relevant documents. 


Lists of Demographic Projects. 

See lists of current projects in the following documents abstracted above in the section 
dealing with the Seventh Session of the Population Commission: DS/128, E/CN.9/94, 
E/CN.g/96, E/CN.9/100, E/CN.9/103, E/CN.g/109. 


List of United Nations Publications Giving Estimates of National Income in Terms of Constant 
Prices. 

This list is given in document E/CN.3/157 referred to in the section on statistical 

questions. 


SECRETARIAT 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Handbook on the Legal Status, Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. Secretariat, 
575 Pp., 19 September ig52. St/Leg/2. 

[Sc.] A comprehensive catalogue of the instruments, resolutions and preparatory 
work relating to the legal status of the United Nations and the International Court of 
Justice, together with the text of national legal instruments on the same subject. This 
publication is intended as a convenient work of reference for government departments, 
administrative bodies, and specialists in general. It begins with a recapitulation of 
the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, which define the legal position of these two organizations, and includes 
a memorandum on the drafting of those provisions at San Francisco. It includes the 
convention on the privileges and immunities of the United Nations, and all the separate 
agreements concluded with individual States regarding the legal status of the United 
Nations and its subsidiary organs and missions. National legislative instruments affecting 
the United Nations and the legal aspect of its status and activities are then listed country 
by country. Bibliography. Index. 


STATISTICAL QUESTIONS 


Methods of Estimating Total Population for Current Dates. Manuals on methods of estimating 
population, Manual 1, Department of Social Affairs, 1952, 45 pp. printed, 50 cents. 
[Sc. st. Pr.] The United Nations is preparing a series of manuals on methods of estimat- 
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ing population for various purposes—total population, population at past or future 
times, structure of population, etc. The aim of these manuals is to bring about an im- 
provement in national statistics, to assist teaching on subjects relating to vital statistics 
at the technical and university levels, and to help specialists. This particular manual 
shows the value of rapid estimates of the total population of a country between census 
dates, or where no census has been taken, and explains how such ‘‘current’’ estimates 


f can be made. It is intended more particularly for countries whose vital statistics are 
inadequate. 


The manual begins with a general description of the problem and its various aspects, 
which range from the permanent periodical recording of the ebb and flow of the popu- 
lation (in countries with a highly-developed statistical system), to the method of the 
occasional rudimentary census, and even to the complete lack of statistics. It then 
explains how to judge the extent to which the estimates are reliable and describe, 
how they are made: they may be speculative (in the absence of any statistics relating 
to the existing population), or based on a partial census, on one single census, or on 
several censuses, which may or may not be supplemented by efficient public records. 
The system of permanent registration adopted in some countries is described separately 


f as is the method of selecting samples of the population. Bibliography. 


Seminar on Price and Production Statistics. Jointly conducted by: the Government of Lebanon, 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. Report. 40 pp., 
27 October 1952. ST/STAT/CONF.2/r. 

[Pr. Sc.] This seminar, whose programme and working papers were described in our 
previous review of documents, was held at Unesco House, Beyrouth, and was attended 
by specialists from Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Hashemite Jordan, Sudan, Syria and Turkey 
and by representatives of international organizations and various institutions. The 
subjects discussed—both generally and from the special standpoint of requirements in 
the Middle East—were: statistics relating to agriculture, industry, and wholesale prices; 
the development of statistical systems; the training and briefing of specialists. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


A General Economic Appraisal of Libya. Technical Assistance Administration, 1952, 
5 pp., printed, 60 cents. ST/TAA/K/Libya/r. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Pr.] The first two sections of this pamphlet describe the material and human 
resources (geography, population, social and cultural system, agriculture, industry, 
trade, finance) of Libya; the third section outlines the policy to be followed in the 
economic and social development of this newly independent nation, particularly 
in connexion with the United Nations Technical Assistance programme. 
The survey was made under the supervision of Mr. John Lindberg, on behalf of the 
Technical Assistance Administration. Statistics. 


WORLD SURVEY ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Comparative Survey on Fuvenile Delinquency. A collection of printed reports, Department 
of Social Affairs. ST/SOA/SD/1 and add. 
[Pr. Sc. Dp. St. Ej.] At the request of the Social Commission and of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Department of Social Affairs has undertaken a world-wide compa- 
tative survey of the problem of juvenile delinquency. The survey was organized on a 
regional basis. Five reports were prepared—Far East, Europe, Latin America, Middle 
East, and North America. Their purpose is to compare and evaluate present methods 
of dealing with juvenile delinquency in the various countries in each of these areas. 
They were drawn up by experts in the light of replies sent in by governments to a 
special questionnaire, surveys by the secretariat, and information from other sources. 
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These reports are to be used as the basis for views and suggestions to be compiled in 
readiness for the World Congress on the prevention of crime and the treatment of 
delinquents, which will be held in New York in 1955. 

Points reviewed include the following: legal definitions; national legislations ; methods 
of detecting, detaining and observing juvenile delinquents; competent courts; penal 
and educational measures (out-patient and group therapy, after-care), prevention, 
general tendencies discernable upon analysis. Bibliography. The volumes on Europe 
(179 pp., $1.25) and North America (132 pp., $1) have been received so far. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS 


[Ej.] The United Nations Department of Public Information reprints in pamphlet 
form certains articles from the United Nations Bulletin (so far in English only, in the 
series ‘‘The United Nations at Work’’). It issues other pamphlets in the series entitled 
“*Ce que fait 1 ONU”’, or as monographs. Each of these pamphlets provides a general 
view of the subject referred to in its title. 


Recent Pamphlets 


Libya. The Road to Independence through United Nations. 20 pp. Illustrations, map, 15 cents, 
1952.1.16. 

How Libya Achieved Independence with the Help of the United Nations. Unicef (United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund). A Pictorial Record for All the World’s 
Children. 30 pp., printed, photographs, map, 15 cents. 1952.1.20. 

Unicef—its development, its work, children’s problems from a world-wide standpoint. 

A brief account, fully illustrated. 


Human Rights in the United Nations, by Charles Malik. 21 pp. printed, 15 cents. 1952.1.26. 
With the text of the draft covenants on human rights in the economic, social, cultural 
and political fields. 


The Record and Responsibilities of the Economic and Social Council, 35 pp., printed, 15 cents. 
1952.1.27. 

A statement by Mr. Syed Amjad Ali, President of the Council, describing the scope 

of the organization’s activities and summarizing certain decisions reached during the 

Fourteenth Session (1952). 


United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance, 36 pp., printed, 15 cents. 3rd edition, 
brought up to date. 1952.1.24. 
Basic information on the history of the programme and its application. Bibliography. 


Tanganyika—its Present and its Future, 28 pp., printed, 15 cents. 1952.1.28. 
Information compiled in connexion with the presentation of the administering autho- 
rity’s annual report. 


World Social Situation Today. 41 pp., printed, 15 cents. 1952.1.29. 

An abridged version of the extensive preliminary report on this subject which was 
issued by the United Nations, with long quotations from comments to which that 
document gave rise during the 1952 session of the Economic and Social Council. 


The Convention on Genocide, 23 pp., printed, 15 cents. 1952.1.31. 

History and description of the Convention which came into force on 12 January 1951; 
text of that instrument, and opinions of the representatives of the United States of 
America, Iran, France, India, Egypt, Panama, Brazil, the United Kingdom, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Uruguay, China, the U.S.S.R. and Australia. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 
THIRTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE (4-27 JUNE 1953) 


Memorandum on the Thirty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference (1953), Geneva 
1952, 10 pp. printed. 

[Org.] Commentary on the items of the agenda of the Thirty-sixth Session of the 

International Labour Conference (4-27 June 1953). 


Holidays with Pay. Geneva 1953, Thirty-sixth Session, Report IV (2) 104 pp. printed. 
$0.75. 

(Org. Pr} Comments by governments on a preliminary report describing the legis- 

lation in force, and the practice followed, in various countries in regard to holidays 

with pay. This preliminary report [IV (1)], which included a questionnaire intended 

to promote the adoption of a new international recommendation, was announced in 

a previous review of documents (Bulletin No. 4, Vol. IV). 


Minimum Age of Admission to Work Underground in Coal Mines. Geneva 1953, Thirty- 
sixth Session. Report VI (2), 11 pp. printed, 10 cents. 

[Org. Pr.] Comments by governments on a draft recommendation on the minimum 

age of admission to work underground in coal mines, circulated to them by the Inter- 

national Labour Office [Report VI (1). This recommendation was analysed in our 

previous review of documents]. A final decision in the matter will be taken by the 

Thirty-sixth International Labour Conference. 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 


Year Book of Labour Statistics 1951-52. Twelfth issue, Geneva 1952, 358 pp. printed, $5. 
Summary of the principal labour statistics covering the whole world, up to June 1952: 
total population and economically active population; employment; unemployment; 
hours of work; wages and labour income ; consumer and retail prices; food; family 
living studies; social security; industrial injuries; industrial disputes; migration. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRACTICE 


An Introduction to Co-operative Practice, Geneva 1952, 50 pp. printed, 50 cents. 

[Pr. Sc.] The International Labour Office has been studying problems of co-operation 
for some go years, and has built up an unparalleled fund of information on the subject. 
The experience gained during these years is summarized in the above booklet, which 
sets forth in intentionally concise form the main types of co-operative organization and 
the circumstances on which their success or their failure depend. It is: intended more 
particularly for those whose task is to promote all forms of co-operative activity, and is 
likely to prove extremely valuable in underdeve'oned countries. This practical guide is 
based on a document drawn up by Mr. W. K. H. Campbell, an expert who has worked 
extensively in Ceylon, China and Africa. The first few chapters analyse the principles 
and methods of co-operation, together with the economic and social operation of various 
types of co-operatives (credit, sales, consumer, savings, production). Later chapters 
deal with methods of ascertaining needs and with the organization and management 
of co-operatives. 


‘ Most ILO publications are issued in English, French and Spanish. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS ON PLANTATIONS 


Since 1948 the International Labour Office has had a Committee on work on planta. 
tions (tea, coffee, rubber, sugar, etc.) seen from the international angle. This Committee 
deals chiefly with tea, coffee, rubber and sugar-cane plantations, and others of the same 
type. Its first session, which was of close interest to very extensive areas of the world, 
was held at Bandoeng in 1950. The International Labour Office prepared for this 
occasion a general survey of economic and social problems affecting plantations 
(Work on plantations: basic problems, ILO, 1950, 191 pp.). For the second session of the 
Committee (Havana, 16-28 March 1953), the International Labour Office prepared 
a series of reports: 


General Report. Committee on work on plantations. Second Session, Havana, 1953, 
Report I, Geneva, 1953, 103 pp. 

This continues and supplements the 1950 survey by presenting an analysis—based on 
the proceedings of the first session of the Committee—of the development of socio- 
economic problems affecting plantations since the first world war: supply and demand; 
social implications of efforts to stabilize the various markets; labour laws, living 
conditions on the plantations, and the economic and social structure of the different 
countries concerned. This survey covers the four main types of crop (rubber, tea, coffee, 
sugar), but also deals with certain problems relating to cotton, tobacco, cocoa, natural 
fibres, etc., 14 statistical tables. Full bibliography. 


General Report (supplement). Effect given to the conclusions of the First Session, idem, 


Report I, Item 1 (a) and (b), 193 pp. 
Measures adopted by governments, by industry, and by the ILO. 


Definition of the Term ‘‘Plantation’’. Idem, Report II, 36 pp. 

The International Labour Office consulted governments on their conception of the 
term ‘‘plantation”’, on the basis of two memoranda, one drawn up by the employers 
and the other by the workers. The memoranda are included in the above report, 
together with the replies from governments. Replies were received from the following 11 
of the 17 countries consulted: Belgium, Brazil, Ceylon, France, India, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, United Kingdom, United States of America, Viet-Nam. 


Regulation of Wages on Plantations. Idem, Report III, 106 pp. 
Summary of available information regarding wage levels on plantations, methods 
of establishing these, present structure of wages and different systems in operation. 


Health and Social Services on Plantations. Idem, Report IV, 123 pp. 

The first chapter illustrates, by means of examples from India, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Kenya and Cuba, the various problems affecting the health of workers on plantations: 
housing, food, mortality and sickness, hygiene and medical services. Chapter II describes 
recent developments in social services on plantations, with particular reference to the 
gradual advance from the personal responsibility of the employers to the establishment 
of a social security system. The third and last chapter illustrates the subject by a 
detailed description of social services on plantations in four countries— Malaya, 
Indonesia, Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 


SPECIALIZED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Selected Recent References on Productivity. Bibliographical reference list No. 58, November 
1952, 7 pp. Bilingual: English-French. 
Supplements List No. 52, mentioned in a previous review of documents. 
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Technical Assistance. Bibliographical reference list No. 5g. January 1953, 28 pp. Bilingual: 
English-French. 

[Pr. Sc.] A selection of publications likely to prove useful to those concerned with 

technical assistance and economic, social and cultural development in underdeveloped 

countries. It includes general works, international works, and works devoted to each 

particular country or region in Africa, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East or the 


South-West Pacific. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


ACTIVITIES OF FOA 


The Work of FAO 1951-52. Report of the Director-General, October 1952, 32 pp. 

printed, illustrated, $1. 
[Org. Pr.] The chief purpose of FAO is to solve the problem of feeding the rapidly- 
increasing population of a world in large areas of which a state of chronic malnutrition 
still prevails. During 1951-52 FAO concentrated on the development of technical 
assistance (training of technical experts, training-centres, regional activity programmes 
dealing with specific subjects, national programmes of expansion, etc.). The general 
activities of the Organization are continued and extended. The Director-General of 
FAO stresses the fact that the world increase in food production has not yet caught 
up with the rate of increase of the population. Responsible circles are, however, becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the problem. 

The FAO Conference, which now takes place every two years, was not held in 1952 
(the next Conference will be in November 1953). This document is an interim report 
by the Director-General, and covers the period from mid-1951 to mid-1952. 


Report of the Council of FAO. Sixteenth Session, 17-28 November 1952, December 1952, 
89 pp. printed. Trilingual, English, Spanish, French. Unpriced. 

[Org.] This report includes a brief account of the Sixteenth Session of the Council, 

a summary of the world situation in regard to food and agriculture, a summary of FAO 

activities in the first part of 1952—in the general field and in that of technical assistance 

—the work programme and budget for 1952, and a list of the administrative and 

budgetary problems confronting the organization. 


WORLD FOOD SURVEY 


Second World Food Survey, November 1952, 59 pp., printed. Tables. Maps. 50 cents. 
[Pr. Sc. St. Ej.] The first survey appeared in 1946 and caused a sensation by calling 
attention to the gravity of the world food situation. Much of the information then 
given was drawn from pre-war sources, or was based on rough estimates. 

The second survey gives a fresh description of the essential factors in the world 
situation, based on more recent information. It also describes developments which 
have taken place since 1946. The average food-ration in extensive areas of the world 
is still below the pre-war level. There has been an appreciable increase in the proportion 
of the world population which is suffering from malnutrition. International action is 
now being taken, but, as the survey shows, it is on a quite inadequate scale. There isa 
brief scientific outline of the minimum objectives to be attained before 1960 and the 
principles of the requisite policy. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


WHO PROGRAMME FOR 1954 


Proposed Programme and Budget Estimates for the Financial Year. 1 January-31 December 
1954, Official records, No. 44, December 1952, 536 pp., $3. 

[Org. Pr.] Proposed programme to be submitted to the next World Health Assembly, 

the guiding principle of which is that the improvement of living standards depends to a 

great extent on hygienic conditions, which are more often than not deplorable. This 

sets up a vicious circle in which sickness, resulting from poverty, leads in its turn to 

greater poverty. 


THE COMMUNITY CAMPAIGN AGAINST SICKNESS 


Expert Committee on Public Health Administration. First report., Technical Report series, 
No. 55, 41 pp., printed, go cents. 

[Pr. Dp.] The experts describe the various aspects of the public health programmes 

(community action to improve public hygiene) for which there is at present a need, 

and give a detailed account of local experiments in India, Pakistan, Brazil, Canada, 

Yugoslavia, Egypt, Indonesia, Scotland, Belgium, the United States of America and 

France. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


EDUCATION 


Fifteenth International Conference on Public Education, convened by Unesco and the IBE, minutes 
and recommendations. Unesco-IBE publication, No. 142, 4 Sw. frs. 
[Pr. Org.] The Conference was held at Geneva from 7 to 16 July 1952. This volume 
gives the full agenda, together with a summary of the debates, and enumerates the 
decisions reached. The Conference dealt with educational opportunities for women 
(its main subject) and the teaching of natural science in secondary schools; it also 
studied a series of brief reports on the educational movement in 1951-52, prepared by 
the various Ministries of Education. A list of the members of the delegations (51 coun- 
tries) and of observers (United Nations Organization, ILO, WHO, FAO) is given. 


Compulsory Education in the Philippines, by Antonio Isidoro, Juan C. Canave, Priscila 
S. Manalang and Matilde M. Valdes. Studies on compulsory education, No. IX, 
Unesco, 1952, 90 pp., printed. 175 Fr.frs. 

[Pr. St. Ej.] Unesco is publishing a series of studies on certain of the problems resulting 

from the application of the principle of universal free compulsory education. Publi- 

cations already issued include two comparative studies (one on ‘‘Raising the School- 
leaving Age”’ and the other on ‘‘Child Labour in Relation to Compulsory Education”’) ; 
three monographs devoted to countries which have all applied the principle of compul- 
sory education, but in widely differing circumstances (England, Australia, France); 
and three monographs devoted to countries where this principle is now being intro- 
duced (Ecuador, Iraq, Thailand). This new booklet gives a brief account of the country, 
its history and the development of its educational system, followed by a detailed des- 
cription of the present situation and an estimate of what still remains to be done. It 
then considers the main political, economic, religious, social, linguistic and geographical 
factors which militate for or against the introduction of compulsory education in the 
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Philippines. The obstacles which remain to be overcome are due chiefly to economic 
factors (poverty of the small farmers and working people, who therefore find it difficult 
to leave their children at school) and to linguistic factors (seven languages and 
87 dialects). The last few pages of the booklet discuss methods of overcoming these 
difficulties. Statistics. Bibliography. 


EXCHANGE OF INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 


Study Abroad. International Handbook. Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange Vol. 
V, 1952-53, 1952, 436 pp. printed, $2. 
[Pr. Sc. Ej. Org.] A systematic index of 43,000 fellowships, scholarships and facilities 
for exchange (study and research) in various countries during 1952-53. This list—the 
fifth in the series—is intended as a practical guide for students, research workers and 
directors of studies, and for all government, international or other offices concerned with 
the exchange of intellectual workers. It is also of great interest to historians and socio- 
logists who specialize in inter-cultural relations. The list itself is preceded by a study of 
present trends in the international exchange of students and research workers. Statistics. 


THE RACE QUESTION IN MODERN SCIENCE 


Unesco is publishing a series of booklets by specialists on this subject. Each of these 
summarizes in particularly clear and simple terms whatever information on the race 
problems is at present available in a particular branch of science. A few booklets, 
briefly described below, have been added to this series in the last few months. 

The publications issued previously were: Race and Culture, by Michel Leiris; Race 
and Psychology, by Otto Klineberg; Racial Myths, by Juan Comas; The Roots of Prejudice, 
by Arnold M. Rose. 


Race'and Biology, by L. C. Dunn, Professor of Zoology, Columbia University, N.Y., 
Unesco, The Race Question in Modern Science, 1951, 3rd impression, 1952, 48 pp. 
printed., 25 cents. 

[Sc. Ej.] The gene theory has completely revolutionized former theories concerning 
the inheritance of biological characteristics. In the light of that theory and of the other 
basic concepts of modern science, Mr. Dunn describes the race problem as it exists 
today: the biological definition of race; heredity and environment; origin of biological 
differences; how races emerge; the biologist’s view of race; separations and fusion of 
races, 

In this instance the verdict of biology is clear and uncompromising. 

‘The modern view of race, founded upon the known facts and theories of heredity, 
leaves the old views of fixed and absolute biological differences among the race of man, 
and the hierarchy of superior and inferior races founded upon this old view, without 
scientific justification.” 

Mr. Dunn is led to this conclusion by various considerations based on experiment. 


Race and History, by Claude Lévi-Strauss, Director of Studies at the Ecole Pratique des 

Hautes Etudes, Paris, id. 1952, 50 pp. printed, 25 cents. 

[Sc. Ej.] The writer sets forth his personal views on the evolution of culture in the 
various races and on their individual contributions to the advancement of mankind 
—views which are chiefly on the present stage of ethnographical knowledge. 

Once it has been agreed that there are no grounds for attributing any intellectual 
or moral significance to the physical characteristics of human “‘races’’, we still have to 
explain the extreme diversity of human cultures and the significance of the obvious 
inequalities in their development. To suppose that these cultures represent different 
stages in the general evolution of the human race is merely to adopt, in a scarcely 
modified form, the naive ethnocentricism which considers that there is only one genuine 
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humanity—that to which our own particular group belongs—and that the represen- 
tatives of other nations are merely imperfect and negligible versions of the real Man. 
We have, therefore, to discover a concept of human history which can reconcile the 
wide diversity of cultures and the general progress of the human way of life. Mr. Lévi- 
Strauss divides history into two types—the cumulative, progressive type of history 
which assembles discoveries and inventions in order to build up great civilizations, and 
the stationary type of history which perhaps employs as much intelligence and deter- 
mination as the other, but which has no constructive capacity. He suggests that the 
increasing accumulation of cultural improvements results from the very diversity of 
our forms of culture. Each culture introduces innovations which are attended by 
varying degrees of success. Left to itself it can achieve only a limited measure of success. 
But when several cultures are able to combine the results of their individual experiments, 
stagnation tends to be superseded by ascent: ‘‘In this sense, it may be said that cumul- 
ative history is the type of history characteristic of grouped societies—social super- 
organisms—while stationary history (supposing it to exist) would be the distinguishing 
feature of an inferior form of social life, the isolated society.” 

So the best contribution that any society can make to the other human groups is, 
in fact, its own originality. That seems to be the author’s basic theory. He discusses it 
in chapters on race and culture, the diversity of cultures, the idea of progress, chance and 
civilization, stationary history and cumulative history, the place of Western civilization, 
collaboration between cultures, and the counter-currents of progress. 


Race and Society, by Kenneth L. Little, Department of Social Anthropology, University 
of Edinburgh, id. 1952, 56 pp. printed, 25 cents. 

[Sc. Ej.] After an introduction giving a broad outline of the history of various forms of 
racial prejudice which have arisen in different societies, the author puts forward a 
theory which may be summed up as follows: a direct connexion exists between the 
racial attitude of a given community and the social system by which that community 
is governed; modern racial prejudices may well be based on the same economic anta- 
gonisms which gave rise to the industrial proletariat. In support of this theory, he 
describes certain societies with dissimilar racial attitudes: the Union of South Africa, 
Brazil, Hawaii and Great Britain. These illustrations he regards as confirming his 
theory that modern racial prejudices are a mental result, a fictitious justification, of 
the economic exploitation of the coloured peoples by the white races. At the root of 
this exploitation—and therefore of the feelings connected with it—is the social structure 
of the Western countries. Consequently, the racial problem is a temporary one, since 
the socio-political circumstances which have given rise to it are themselves tempo- 
rary. 

Moreover, as the social structure of certain Western countries evolves, their racial 
prejudices are seen to diminish. An economic, social and political reorganization 
of the world will be required in order to get rid of the remnants of such prejudices, 
which are very little affected by any strictly psychological measures. 


The Significance of Racial Differences, by G. M. Morant, Doctor of Science (London), 
id. 48 pp. printed, 25 cents. 
[Sc. Ej.] The author presents a detailed critical study of the implications of the results 
achieved by various speculative methods of studying the physical and mental charac- 
teristics usually associated with the concept of race. He begins by discussing the reasons 
which make it impossible to solve these problems once and for all by philosophical or 
literary methods. He goes on to consider the principles and value of the procedure 
adopted by the concrete sciences in the investigation of the physical and psycho- 
sociological aspects of the problem, calling particular attention to the fact that certain 
of the observations thus made relate to groups considered as a whole, whereas others deal 
with the variations displayed by individuals when compared with the average of the 
community. Several points are stressed in his conclusions. Individual variations, 
both mental and physical, are strongly marked within every ethnic group. Mr. Morant 
considers, however, that physical and mental characteristics are probably not distri- 
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buted in the same way in all the different racial groups. ‘“The general inference is 
that there are racial differences in mentality.”’ 

These differences, however, do not possess the radical significance attributed to them 
in racial theories. Their scope is restricted, and they affect only specific characteristics, 
not the general mentality. One characteristic may be highly developed in a particular 
people while another is less marked, so that differences combine and cancel each other 
out and in the long run, when we consider the whole situation, all the different peoples 
are in an actual or potential state of equality, based on their very diversity. 


COMMUNITY TELEVISION 


Television: an Experiment in Community Reception in French Villages. Clearing-House series 

of the Department of Mass Communication, No. 5, 1952, 10 pp. 
[Pr. Ej.] This is the first publication in the Clearing-House series of the Department of 
Mass Communication to be devoted to television. This series is intended to promote 
the exchange of information with regard to the use of the press, cinema, radio, etc. 
for educational, scientific and cultural purposes. The experiment described here 
shows that television need not necessarily be reserved for those who are able to buy 
a set for themselves, but can be used as a remarkable means of providing culture 
and entertainment in poor communities. It was initiated by some 20 little villages 
situated about 100 kilometres from the television transmitting station in Paris. Mem- 
bers of a popular culture group set up large-screen television receiving sets in the 
village schools, and asked the people of the villages to come to a show and decide whe- 
ther they would like to subscribe for such a set. The results were highly satisfactory, 
genuine enthusiasm being manifested everywhere. Once a set has been purchased by 
subscription, shows are given regularly. An entrance fee is charged, and the proceeds 
go to pay back the subscribers. After the cost has been reimbursed, receipts are used 
to support other cultural activities—travel, theatre, etc. The receiving set belongs 
to the school, which can use it for educational purposes during school hours. In these 
French villages, a seat for one of these television shows costs about the same as a daily 
newspaper. 

A board is elected, and discusses the programmes with the schoolmaster. Attendance 
(which in g cases out of 10 is steady or increasing), changes in the type of audience 
(increasing proportion of poorer spectators), and the reactions of child audiences 
(appearance of new interests and games) and adult spectators (changes in the use of 
spare time and approach to current events, fresh links with the school, emergence of 
a strong urge for group discussion after the shows), were all observed during the 
period of one year. 

As a result of this experiment, a ‘“‘National Federation of Educational and Cultural 
Television” has been formed. Its purpose is to facilitate the establishment of community 
“tele-clubs”’. Ten villages, on an average, join this movement every month. 


HUMAN SOCIETY AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT—PRESENT TRENDS IN CONCRETE 
PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGY 


Education in a Technological Society. A Preliminary International Survey of the Nature and 
Efficacy of Technical Education. Tensions and Technology Series, 1952, 73 pp., printed, 
75 cents. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej.] In June 1950 Unesco convened a conference of experts on ‘‘Education 

in a Technological Society’’. These experts came from certain highly industrialized 

countries, and from three countries (India, Brazil and Turkey) in course of industrial- 
ization. A group of statisticians and a group of social science specialists also attended 
the conference. The questions discussed and the conclusions reached are reviewed in 
this booklet. How is the problem of the adaptation of education to the evolution of 
the community to be expressed and dealt with, in the light of the requirements of 
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technical and social progress and of the expansion of the human personality? Such 
is the general theme of the book. It begins by explaining how it is possible to make a 
reliable forecast of future technological and economic developments, and thus, at the 
present juncture, to give young people the necessary educational guidance to prepare 
them for the situation in which they will be placed when the time comes for them to 
play an active part in society. A separate chapter deals with ‘‘Social Flexibility”—the 
faculty, which requires to be systematically cultivated of passing from one task to 
another in case of need. The problem of suitable education for girls and boys in a 
‘*technological’’ society also receives special attention. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to the study of present trends in technical and general education, and to 
those trends which it is desirable to encourage. Technical instruction is still much too 
narrow and requires considerable expansion; moreover is lacking in human sympathy, 
As for general education, its practical side is extremely inadequate. The last part of 
the book sets forth the concrete suggestions made by the conference regarding the 
best means of encouraging a policy favourable to the integration and the permanent 
rational development of educational systems in present-day ‘“‘technological’’ society, 

The main points of a draft international recommendation drawn up by the group 
of experts are outlined, and a list of definite questions they are bringing to the attention 
of Member States is given. 


The Community Factor in Modern Technology. An international study of the ‘‘sense of 

belonging”’ in industry, by Jerome F. Scott and R. P. Lynton, 1952, 169 pp., $1. 
[Sc. Pr. Ej.] Though it is only possible to include a brief note on this book—as on 
all others mentioned in this purely bibliographical record—it seems desirable to bring 
it with particular emphasis to the attention of readers of the Bulletin. For Messrs. Scott 
and Lynton give a very complete picture of the fundamental principles and recent 
developments of the new concrete psycho-sociology in the form it is taking today, more 
especially in connexion with labour problems. 

This volume is based on certain of the surveys which resulted from Unesco’s investiga- 
tion of factors leading to social tensions and the means of bringing them under 
control. It includes a comparative summary of investigations into methods of arousing 
a community spirit among workers, which were made, at Unesco’s request, in certain 
factories in six European countries (Belgium, France, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom). These six surveys were entrusted to specialists who followed a 
programme co-ordinated by Miss Patricia Elton Mayo. The authors of the book 
—Messrs. Jerome F. Scott andiR. P. Lynton of the British Institute of Management— 
present the Unesco-sponsored investigations as part of a very extensive study of the 
chief activities of modern psycho-sociology with regard to human relationships in 
industry. They include among their information data from United States sources. 

The phenomenon to which the greater part of the book is devoted is one of outstand- 
ing importance in the life of the modern nation. In order to develop his personality, 
man requires a certain degree of material comfort, accompanied by functional links 
with a balanced community. It is generally conceded that though the results of indus- 
trialization are satisfactory from ,the material point of view, they are generally un- 
satisfactory from the point of view of the community, and that this is one of the chief 
causes of present-day political and social tensions. 

What is really going on? How can social science help to foster the favourable trends 
in the situation and deflect the others? The first chapter refers briefly to the closely- 
integrated community of former times, and to the process which has culminated in its 
replacement by present-day society. This description includes specific references to 
the studies devoted to ‘Yankee City’? by W. Lloyd Warner and his collaborators, and 
to those devoted by Elton Mayo and George F. F. Lombard to certain factories in 
California. The second chapter reviews the conclusions of the six surveys already 
mentioned. Chapter III describes more intensive surveys conducted in the United 
Kingdom—one by the British Institute of Management (effects of the opening of a 
large factory in a small, old-established community, and methods of controlling such 
effects) and the other by the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations (control of human 
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relations in the Glacier Metal Company, a factory with 1,300 employees). Chapter IV 
summarizes the lessons to be drawn from the examples of efficient and human industrial 
organization described in the first part of the book. Chapter V stresses the value of 
scientific analysis of the actual processes which condition human relationships, especially 
in work. This chapter also gives concise descriptions of suitable research methods, 
discussing their merits and making excellent suggestions for their application. This 
part of the book may be regarded as a kind of short treatise on modern scientific 
research into human relationships; it also suggests possible subjects and methods for 
future surveys. The sixth and last chapter presents the authors’ general conclusions. 
Index. Comprehensive bibliography. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS 


General 


Messineo (A.), S. J. “‘Il declino delle Nazioni Unite.’ Civilta cattolica, 15 November 
1952, PP. 373-85. 

During the period following the San Francisco Conference an optimistic view of the 
future of the United Nations prevailed in most countries. The comparative ease with 
which agreement was reached on the articles of the Charter, and the fact that the end 
of the war was in sight, suffice to explain a psychological reaction which now, seven 
years later, appears Utopian. For the United Nations has not attained a single one of 
its important objectives: war has again broken out in various quarters, and there is 
danger of its spreading throughout a world which is more sharply divided than ever 
before. The great post-war problems have not yet been solved, as the victorious powers 
have been animated by a vengeful spirit towards an enemy they had forced to uncondi- 
tional surrender. As was inevitable in such circumstances, the Assemblies of the United 
Nations have dwindled to mere bouts of barren rhetoric. Unlike the League of Nations, 
UN was paralysed from its very inception. This was undoubtedly due, first and foremost, 
to the principle of the unanimity of the five great Powers, which rendered the Security 
Council helpless. A significant token of mistrust of the United Nations has been the 
recourse to Article 52, which authorizes regional arrangements. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the European Coal and Steel Community are examples of 
institutions possessing the vitality that UN lacks. But to reform the Organization from 
within, in such a way as to render it capable of effective action, would be better than 
to propose its abolition and establish some new international institution. 


Poryzowes (A. Th.). ““The United Nations in the Seventh Year.”” World Affairs Inter- 
preter, October 1952, pp. 294-303. 
The extensive powers exerted by minorities and the alliances among neutral countries 
have considerably impeded UN’s political activity; but. in view of the way in which 
the world is at present divided, this frustration cannot be blamed entirely on the 
organization—which, moreover, has succeeded in preserving peace in Kashmir and 
Palestine and in coping with aggression in Korea. But the greatest of UN’s achievements 
—those relating to improved standards of living—are also the least spectacular, i.e. 
technical assistance, aid to children, health and literacy campaigns. UN’s inability 
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to solve the political problem of Germany has not prevented the investigation of other 
methods (Marshall Plan, European Defence, NATO, etc.), and UN is extending its 
own efforts in directions which are still open to it, e.g. codification of international 
law, attempt to reach a general agreement on tariffs and trade. The International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
in particular, have achieved splendid results in the past six years. Certain of UN’s 
undertakings have been over-hasty—for instance, Unesco’s attempt to promote cultural 
exchanges, which has led the United Nations to champion a type of internationalism 
that lends itself to malevolent interpretation by the Communist powers, which are 
themselves developing an attitude of suspicious nationalism in the cultural field. The 
work done by UN in the first seven years of its life should therefore be considered in 
a spirit of constructive criticism. 


FRIEDMANN (W. G.). “‘The United Nations and National Loyalties.’’Jnternational 
Journal, winter 1952-53, pp. 17-26. 

It is difficult to reconcile national interests with the attempt to inaugurate world-wide 
legislation, government and civil service. Great hopes have been placed, however, in 
the administrative departments of the international institutionx—UN, FAO, ILO. 
The officials of those organizations have developed a team spirit; their attitude and 
the experiments they initiate, which in many cases are inspired by genuine loyalty to 
the international cause and a sincere desire for co-operation, are unaffected by the 
disputes that sometimes arise in their respective assemblies. Two sources of danger 
are nevertheless becoming evident: the long-standing ‘‘tension’’ between international 
law and the sovereign rights of Member States, and the deep-seated antagonism between 
the Communist and non-Communist countries. This is why some countries claim the 
right to supervise the actions and opinions of their nationals. Some United States 
citizens on the staff of UN have therefore, on the strength of Articles 100 and 105 of 
the Charter, refused to reply to an investigation opened by the Senate with the purpose 
of discovering traces of Communist infiltration among them. The Secretary-General 
of the United Nations asked a Committee of three legal experts to define the scope of 
the immunities of the international organization. The Committee concluded that, while 
the Secretary-General was completely independent and had entire freedom of choice, 
he was bound to dismiss any official who had behaved or was likely to behave in a 
disloyal or subversive manner towards the “‘host country’’. A United Nations official 
may be dismissed for refusing to answer a question during a national enquiry, though 
he is entitled to apply to an Appeals Board or to the Administrative Tribunal and 
demand that the Secretary-General shall consult three independent persons when 
forming an opinion as to his loyalty. This all seems to be very far from the spirit of 
the Charter and the independence of the United Nations. The general principles of 
law as recognized by civilized nations are distinctly at variance with these new trends, 
The concept of the “‘host country”’ is taking on a new and ill-omened aspect; without 
an independent and courageous staff, UN cannot survive. 


Kunz (Josef L.). ‘“The United Nations and the Rule of Law.’”? The American Fournal cf 
International Law, July 1952, pp. 504-8. 
Hitherto, despite certain lapses, the individual States have recognized the precepts of 
international law in their relationships. But the introduction of the “‘realistic’’ concept 
of international life, which puts power and national interests before all other considera- 
tions, has struck a damaging blow at international law—the threat to whose survival 
is merely one aspect of the grave threat to the whole of Western Christian culture. Thus, 
UN devotes less attention to international law than did the League of Nations, and 
it has not been possible for certain matters of fundamental importance such as the 
Covenant on Human Rights and the interpretation of the Charter, to receive adequate 
consideration from its specialized legal bodies. This fact has given rise to proposals from 
the United Kingdom and Netherlands delegations, and is to be discussed by the Seventh 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Owing to defects in the drafting of the Charter 
and to the conflict between certain articles of an almost “‘revolutionary’”? nature and 
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others which are strongly traditional in spirit, its interpretation is often a matter of 
political choice rather than legal argument. But that is no reason for rejecting everything 
except the “‘law of the majority’’ when, as the International Court of Justice has pointed 
out, the Organization’s freedom of choice is limited by the very principles of its Constitu- 
tion and by those of the international law which it is intended to promote. 


Morris (George Maurice). ‘‘Proyecto de estatuto de una corte penal internacional.” 
Revista peruana de derecho internacional, January-August 1952, pp. 61-76. 
The Nuremberg and Tokyo trials having shown the need of a Court for trying penal 
offences on the international level, the Assembly of the United Nations decided, on 
12 December 1950, to set up a Committee to draft a Statute for such a Court. This 
Committee met in August 1951, considered three preliminary drafts submitted to it 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and within a month prepared its own 
draft. This article describes the Committee’s discussions and the solutions it found for 
the chief problems: the method of establishing the international criminal Court; its 


| principal organs; the extent of its jurisdiction, its rules of procedure; the rights of the 


accused. None of these solutions is to be regarded as final, but the Committee carried 
out its task satisfactorily and thus contributed to the advancement of international law. 


Yuen-L1 Liana. ‘‘The Third Session of the International Law Commission: a Review 
of its Work by the General Assembly.’? The American Journal of International Law, 
October 1952, pp. 667-81, 

During its Sixth General Assembly, UN considered the proposals made by the Inter- 

national Law Commission for the revision of its Statute and for an attempt to define 

aggression. The first suggestions were to the effect that the term of office of the members 
of the Commission should be prolonged and that they should be prohibited from unders 
taking any form of political, administrative or professional work. These suggestion- 
were opposed by several delegations, including those of the United States, Brazil, 

Belgium and Canada, whose members considered that, whether from the point of view 

of procedure (difficulty of practical organization) or from that of principle, international 

conditions were not such as to further the rapid progress of international law. The 
whole proposal was finally rejected by the General Assembly. The second important 
question prepared by the International Law Commission and considered at the Sixth 

Session was that of defining aggression. This question was introduced during the discus- 

sion of the draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind, which 

the U.S.S.R., at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, had suggested should include 
adefinition of aggression, listing the forms it might take. This idea, supported by Soviet 

Russia, France, the Netherlands and other countries, was opposed as being untimely 

and unpractical, by the United Kingdom and the United States in particular, which 

even regarded it as dangerous because it might be ‘“‘got around’’. Moreover, those who 
consider that aggression should be defined are not agreed as to how this should be done. 

The U.S.S.R. wants an exhaustive, analytical definition; but such a hard-and-fast 

formula may seem undesirable owing to the difficulty of foreseeing every possibility. 

On the other hand a summarized definition, in more abstract terms, might appear 

tautological. Some delegations proposed a definition of aggression in which both these 

concepts would be taken into account. The Sixth Committee of the General Assembly 
finally decided to bring the question of defining aggression before the Seventh General 

Assembly, to instruct the Secretariat to draw up a report on the subject, and to ask 

Member States to give their opinion on this particular point when submitting their 

comments on the draft Code. 


Human Rights 
Martin (Andrew C.). “‘Les Droits de l’Homme: quelques Problémes d’Interprétation 
et de Codification.”” Journal du Droit international, July-September 1952, pp. 745-79- 


The promise of far-reaching guarantees of individual liberties was implicit in the United 
Nations Charter. The Universal Declaration of 1948 represents only the first part of 
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the programme that had been laid down. Pending the solution of the internationa| 
difficulties which are delaying its further implementation, the Organization will doubt. 
less have to confine itself to studying certain difficulties of interpretation and codification 
which are inherent in the Charter itself. Unlike the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Charter is drawn up in such a way as to constitute a true international Code of 
Human Rights. The lack of any definition of the ‘Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms” to which it frequently refers implies, however, that the Charter admits that 
these vary from one country to another. Interpretation and codification must therefore 
be based on a distinction between the different rights, according to the field in which 
they are applied. The distinction between individual and political rights on the one 
hand and economic and social rights on the other might be replaced by a distinction 
between “‘rights to be laid down by national legislation’? and ‘“‘rights which cannot 
be encompassed by national legislation”, e.g. the right to a nationality, {the right of 
sanctuary, the right of appeal to international organizations. This would provide a 
basis on which the United Nations could found its jurisprudence. The study of certain 
specific cases is sufficient to indicate the general principles which should serve as a 
guide in defining the obligations of Member States and those of the Organization 
itself. 


SmmsaRIAN (James). ‘“‘Progress in Drafting two Covenants on Human Rights in the 

United Nations.’ The American Journal of International Law, October 1952, pp. 710-18, 
During its 1951 and 1952 Sessions, the Commission on Human Rights discussed two 
draft Covenants—one on economic, social and cultural rights and the other on civil 
and political rights—whose preparation it is to complete in 1953. The Commission 
rejected Soviet proposals that the two documents should be combined, and that the 
scope of the fundamental freedoms should be reduced. It considered the appointment 
of a commission of eminent persons—an international forum rather than a court of 


law—to which the parties to the Covenant could submit any serious violation of the, 


Rights by a signatory State. Throughout its work the Commission strove to ensure 
that no reference to either Covenant should be used to justify conditions less favourable 
than those already established in a given country. Other questions already considered, 
and whose discussion will be resumed, include the article on the Federal State—whih 
was included at the request of the United States of America, Australia and India, 
and resiricts the obligations to be undertaken by the federal authority to such spheres 
as are not reserved for the free decisiun of the individual States—and the right of 
peoples to free determination, in connexion with which the American delegation has 
questioned the inviolability of the acknowledged power of all countries to dispose 
freely of their natural resources. 


Smyrniapis (Bion), ‘‘Les Droits de l’Homme et leur Protection Internationale.”’ Rev 
hellénique de droit international, January-June 1952, pp. 63-82. 
The fact that the individual is entitled to an irreducible minimum of rights is one that 
has now gained recognition both in domestic and in international law. Can the Universal 
Declaration—intended for countries: at widely differing stages of development, and 
placed on a plane higher than that of national sovereignty—draw its principles from 
the same juridical philosophy and embody the same rights as the declarations of the 
individual nations? These latter are still based on the conccpt of natural law familiar 
to Aristotle—despite the objections of the positivists, who consider that this is incom- 
patible with a method of observation which should be free from any prejudices of a 
theological or metaphysical character, and that the rights of the individual derive, in 
reality, from the duties of society towards its individual members. International law 
has striven to base its doctrines on a more objective principle—the concept of inter- 
national law and order. As long ago as 1929 the Institute of International Law issued 
a ‘‘Declaration of the International Rights of Man’’. These efforts culminated in the 
publication of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, in 1948. The comprehensive 
nature of that declaration has inevitably been the cause of certain anomalies. The 
status of a foreigner, for instance, is made directly dependent upon international law. 
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Owing to the diversity of present-day political systems, this may result in the rights 
of the foreigner being better protected than those of the nationals of the country he 
lives in. (Cf. the case of those who opted for Hungarian nationality.) Can such nationals 
be protected against their own government? 


GrossMAN (Kurt R.). ‘‘Vorurteil und Diskriminierung (Prejudice and Discrimination).” 
Deutsche Rundschau, January 1953, Pp. 40-47. 

The Commission on Human Rights, which had been instructed by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations to draw up a legally binding Covenant on Human Rights 
based on the Universal Declaration of 1948, decided to appoint a sub-committee to 
study the question of prejudice and discrimination. The United Nations Secretariat 
brought together a considerable amount of information for this purpose. The study 
of the documents thus assembled shows that racial, ethnical, religious and other such 
prejudices have a psychological or sociological foundation, but are never inherent in 
the individual. The outstanding characteristics of the ‘‘authoritative personality’’ (to 
quote the title of a book published by a group of American social scientists who attempt 
to show a connexion between the domineering personality on the one hand and pre- 
judices of all kinds with their inevitable consequence—discrimination—on the other) 
are a tendency te attribute the defects of a particular individual to the whole group of 
which he is a member, the desire to find a ‘‘scape-goat’’, and the desire to assert super- 
jority over the despised group. Laws will not suffice to overcome the prejudices and 
the discriminatory measures which are still numerous and which run counter to the 
provisions of Articles 2 and 7 of the Universal Declaration; there must be a large-scale 
educational campaign. It is for Unesco to make a living reality of the Declaration of 
Human Rights, by using education, science and culture to overcome every kind of 
prejudice, in whatever quarter it may be found. 


Technical Assistance 


Lancrop (G.). ‘‘Assistance Technique et Administration Publique.” La Revue adminis- 
trative, November-December 1952, pp. 564-74. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that the improvement of methods of public adminis- 
tration is an essential factor in any technical assistance programme intended to further 
economic and social progress; and this has become a permanent feature of the United 
Nations programme. The Technical Assistance Administration of UN now includes 
a Public Administration Division, showing that the subject has ceased to be regarded 
merely as a means and has become an end in itself. Since 1950 considerable progress 


| has been achieved in this respect: international seminars have been organized; the 


UN Committee on problems of public administration has been working; a pilot project 
has been instituted in Bolivia and a training centre opened in Salvador; missions of 
experts have been sent out; the “Brazilian programme”’ has been put into operation 
under the auspices of the Organization of American States; fellowships have been 
granted, etc... . The experience thus acquired shows that technical problems 
(extension of tested methods, exchanges of experience, improvement of existing ma- 
chinery) should be approached in a scientific spirit, so that public administration may 
remain sufficiently flexible to combat administrative rigidity and traditional customs, 
and may be prevented from impeding economic and social progress. The new turn 
thus taken by Technical Assistance programmes will undoubtedly stimulate the advance 
of administrative science as an independent branch of applied social science. 


Rao (V. K. R. V.). “‘An International Development Authority.”’ India Quarterly, 
July-September 1952, pp. 236-69. 

From 1947 to 1950 the author of this article was Chairman of the Sub-Commission on 

Economic Development of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

He recalls the fact that as early as 1949 he felt it desirable, in view of the inadequacy 

of private and government investment and the weakness of the International Bank, 

to set up a new institution which would regard the problem of development from 
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both the technical and the financial standpoints. At his sugestion, it was proposed ty 
establish the United Nations Economic Development Administration. This idea was 
originally rejected, largely owing to the opposition of countries with a highly developed 
economic system; but it subsequently gained ground at UN, in the Economic and 
Social Council, and in other institutions. The economic development of the under. 
developed countries depends on the completion of certain basic projects which are 
non-self-liquidating and therefore require subsidies from other sources, such as no 
international institution is at present able to supply. It is moreover, significant that 
the American Government’s Point Four Plan is based on this very consideration. The 
views expressed by the Chairman of the Development Commission, and by the Commis. 
sion itself, are borne out by the Rockefeller Committee and by the conclusions of the 
UN experts on measures for ensuring full employment and the economic development 
of the underdeveloped countries. They are embodied in the resolution adopted by 
the Sixth General Assembly of the United Nations, requesting the Economic and Social 
Council to submit definite proposals for the establishment of a special fund for financing 
basic projects. The author puts forward a scheme for the organization of this new inter. 
national authority, based on his own ideas and experience. If UN would follow this 
road, it might be possible to put an end to the cold war and to direct human energy 
once again towards international co-operation for the maintenance of world peace, 


Narcotic Drug Control 


‘‘Narcotic Drug Control.’’ International Conciliation, November 1952, pp. 489-536. 
The Carnegie Foundation for International Peace here describes the results of the 
United Nations campaign against narcotic drugs, with an introduction by Mr. H. May, 
Chairman of the Permanent Central Opium Board and of the Supervisory Body 
(Narcotic Drugs). Mr. May refers to the vital importance of drug control in the interests 
of all countries, and points out the necessity for co-ordinating within the orbit of the 
United Nations the results already achieved and the attempts to fill the numerous 
gaps which still remain. A historical section describes the activity of the League of 
Nations, whose international organs have now been embodied in UN by a protocol 
adopted in 1946. Supervisory technique consists chiefly of administrative and legal 
measures which enable the United Nations to encourage the co-ordination of policy 
among the various nations and to improve methods of observation. The World Health 
Organization plays an important part in this. The protocol of December 1948 is an 
improvement on the instruments prepared by the League of Nations in that it strives 
to improve the methods of supervision and to extend the definition of narcotic drugs. 
The Eighth General Assembly of the United Nations will attempt to embody all these 
features in a single instrument. The United Nations is well aware that the improvement 
of living conditions and the extension of education are essential factors in the campaign 
against narcotic drugs. Two urgent problems remain to be solved: extensive areas 
are completely free from international supervision—opium smoking continues in the 
Far East; the decrease in production is impeded owing to medical requirements and 
to the development of synthetic drugs and of natural varieties which are little under- 
stood and difficult to supervise (‘Indian hemp” or coca leaf). Something has been 
done to reduce this evil: its total abolition is still to come, and to achieve it public 
support will be more necessary than ever (see pages 512-13: charts showing the 
principal sea routes of the illegal traffic in opium). 


Refugees 


D. W. ‘“‘Hope for the Arab Refugees. The Yarmuk Project.’’ The World Today, December 
1952, Pp. 512-21. 

The problem of the Arab refugees has been brought to a dead end by political and 

economic difficulties of all kinds. But the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 

(UNRWA) has succeeded in inducing the Arab States to co-operate in improving 

the living conditions of refugees as part of a general scheme of economic development. 
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The suggestion is that this scheme should begin with the creation of an electric plant 
and irrigation system on the Yarmuk. This river constitutes the sole natural resource 
of Hashemite Jordan, whose population has suddenly increased by 50 per cent, more than 
half the refugees—about 500,000 in all—being assembled there. The capital brought 
in by some of the fugitives, far from increasing the total of investments in the country, 
has had a disastrous effect on its economy, chiefly because it has led to inflation. The 
scheme under consideration was drawn up by an expert from the Point Four Plan, in 
implementation of various UN resolutions and on the basis of surveys conducted in 
1937-38. The required sum—one-and-a-half million dollars—will come from the Point 
Four Plan funds, from part of the British loan to Hashemite Jordan, and from UNRWA. 
While it may be too much to claim that during and after its implementation it will 
enable the entire body of refugees to find employment in agriculture and the subsidiary 
industries, it can be assumed that the increase in employment will be considerable 
and will absorb about 200,000 persons. Though this will not settle the problem of the 
other refugee groups at Gaza, in Syria and in Lebanon, where similar projects might 
be inaugurated, the Yarmuk development scheme is the first to open up more hopeful 
prospects for the Arab refugees. 


Non Self-governing Territories 


EAGLETON (Clyde). ‘‘Self-determination in the United Nations.”? The American Journal 
of International Law, January 1953, pp. 88-93. 
The intensification of nationalist feeling among certain African and Asiatic peoples, 
and the existence of a strong “‘anti-colonial’’ tendency in some countries, have brought 
problems connected with the “‘right to self-determination”’ of the dependent territories 
to the forefront of attention in the competent organs of the United Nations. So far as 
the so-called ‘“Trust Territories’? are concerned, the example of Libya, which attained 
independence at the end of the year, and of Somaliland, which is to wait for 10 years, 
suggests that political considerations have played a greater part than the “‘degree of 
development’’ of the peoples in those areas. The Fifth, Sixth and Seventh General 
Assemblies of the United Nations successively appointed special committees to decide 
whether the description ‘‘non-self-governing territory’? should apply only to countries 
already included on the official list, or should extend to countries which, though 
politically independent, are subject to economic pressure, threats or subversive activities 
encouraged by ‘‘dominant’’ powers. These theoretical questions serve as a screen for 
practical rivalries: protests against economic assistance from the United States or the 
presence of American troups in various countries, denunciation of the pro-Russian 
policy of the ‘‘satellite’”? States or the activities of the Communist parties. Assuming 
that these difficulties can be solved, it will still remain to decide what groups are to 
benefit by the description of ‘‘people”’ entitled to self-determination, and whether the 
arbitrary conditions which determine the admissibility of an appeal to UN make it 
possible for all aspirations to find an outlet. In these circumstances it isdoubtful whether 
those powers which have sometimes done useful work in the field of economic and cul- 
tural development, and which play an essential part in UN, will readily agree to give 
up their investments, especially since they would then be called upon to shoulder the 
greater part of the burden of assistance to these backward countries, which is to be 
provided through the international organizations. A logical definition of all these 
concepts, which is urgently required, opens the way for a new branch of international 


law. 
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THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labour Organisation 


“*L’Organisation Internationale du Travail et l’Assistance Technique.’ Revue interna. 
tionale du travail, November-December 1952, pp. 435-66. 

The International Labour Organisation is participating in the expanded programme 
of Technical Assistance of UN, whose social implications are of the greatest importance, 
This contribution is intended to further the rational utilization of human resources, 
the improvement of small crafts and industries, and the extension of the co-operative 
movement; the increase of productivity, which is the most rapid means of raising 
national output; the elaboration and implementation of labour laws, the establishment 
of statistical services and the introduction of social security. All these activities are 
co-ordinated with those of the other international institutions through the Technical 
Assistance Board. Since it is sometimes called upon to carry out economic and social 
surveys, and at other times to draw up general economic schemes or to give immediate 
assistance to some particular project, the ILO sends out missions of experts, gives 
fellowships for study abroad, and organizes regional seminars or demonstration centres, 
either alone or in collaboration with other institutions such as Unesco. The chief 
difficulty encountered in this task is the recruitment of experts; another difficulty 
derives from the very character of the programme, which is not intended to entail 
large scale capital investment, but merely to encourage the raising of capital and to 
contribute to the solution of the human and social problems of development, in close 
co-operation with the governments and the representatives of the employers and workers 
concerned. The participation of ILO will be gradually extended as the implementation 
of long-term projects gives increasing importance to the social and human factors in 
the Technical Assistance programme. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Hitt (Walter). ‘‘Le réle de la Banque Internationale pour la Reconstruction et le 
Développement dans le Financement pour le Développement Economique.” La 
vie économique et sociale, May 1952, pp. 181-94. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development provides currency for 
certain projects for the development of underdeveloped countries—projects connected 
with agriculture, transport, electric power, and the general development of a particular 
area. It should be noted that the Bank shows an increasing tendency to issue loans in 
European currencies, owing to the ever-growing participation of European businessmen 
in the development of the countries concerned. The Bank also gives technical assistance 
of various kinds, not necessarily by means of loans. But these constructive aspects do 
not suffice to conceal the shortage of international private capital in comparison with 
the public funds invested in such schemes—a shortage which is due to the insecurity 
of foreign investment, to the new distribution of income in Europe, to the freezing of 
savings in large organizations and to economic conditions in the receiving countries 
themselves. In order to improve this state of things, the Bank which is already co-operat- 
ing with private investors, helps to finance basic equipment and local national! efforts. 
Suggestions have been made for establishing an International Financial Company, 
affiliated to the Bank, to conduct financial operations which cannot be undertaken by 
the International Bank, e.g. participation in the direct investments and loans granted 
to private enterprises without the guarantee of the government on whose territory the 
undertaking is to be established. These are, indeed, the two operations which hold 
out the greatest possibilities. Private investments can play a greater part in this field 
than they have done hitherto; the Bank does not wish to compete with them but, on 
the contrary, to assist them. 
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International Monetary Fund 


MossE (R.). ‘‘Le Rapport Annuel du Fonds Monétaire International.’ Revue d’ Economie 
politique, November-December 1952, pp. 1075-82. 

A study of the report of the International Monetary Fund for 1951 suggests certain 
comments on exchange rate policy and the financing of the European Payments Union. 
The authors are in favour of fixing exchange rates, but one feels some hesitation in 
agreeing with their suggestion that a pegged and unchangeable exchange rate is an 
essential condition of a generally balanced economy; for it would seem that temporary 
acceptance of a range of fluctuation between an upper and a lower limit might facilitate 
stabilization. The report also criticizes existing revaluation policies; yet the present 
inflationist pressure suggests that it would be a healthy measure to grant priority to 
the movement of capital which those policies tend to facilitate—especially in France 
where, without necessarily repeating the Poincaré experiment, certain technical aspects 
of that experiment might be revived. The report does not touch on the problem of 
the relationship between the Fund and the European Payments Union. While the 
Fund has six-and-a-half milliard sterilized dollars, the European Payments Union, 
which represents the best prospect of achieving stability in freedom, is short of funds. 
If, therefore, the EPE could be admitted to membership of the International Monetary 
Fund, with a quota and suitable authority to draw, it could serve as a link between 
the European and dollar zones, which would considerably facilitate the financing of 
international transactions. A note on the publications of the International Monetary 
Fund is given as an appendix. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


BuRCHARD (Hans Joachim). ‘“‘Die internationalen Organisationen des Luftverkehrs 
(The international organizations for air transport).’”? Europa Archiv, 5 October 1952, 
PP- 5209-17. 

There is no more international means of transport than the aeroplane. This is the 
determining factor of the two existing types of world organization for air transport. 
On the one hand, the States are obliged to standardize legislation governing the right 
to fly over frontiers, administrative formalities, ground equipment, and flying condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the airlines have to solve the technical and economic problems 
resulting from inter-coniinental flights. Between 1919 and 1939, the International 
Commission for Air Navigation and the International Technical Committee of legal 
experts on aviation questions did good service in this respect. But post-war problems 
have shown the need for a larger organization. On the invitation of the United States 
of America, an International Civil Aviation Conference, at which 54 nations were 
represented, was held at Chicago in 1944. The result was a convention ratified by 
58 States, technical agreements which took the form either of “‘international regulations”’ 
or of recommendations, and two agreements governing international flights and trans- 
port, necessitated by the desire to find a solution acceptable to those States which 
refused to sign the general agreements. Five fundamental freedoms, of a technical and 
commercial nature, are defined in those agreements. ICAO was established in 1947 
by the States which had ratified the Chicago Convention, in order to carry out the 
decisions taken at the Conference. It has an Assembly, and a Council which co- 
ordinates the work of numerous committees, and, in particular, of offices specialized 
in matters of flying, legal questions, or mutual assistance between States. It has worked 
in liaison with UN, with the International Telecommunications Union and, above all, 
with the International Air Transport Association which was founded at Havana in 
1945, and has 67.4 per cent of world airlines as its members. The latter body is organized 
on the same lines as ICAO. It has three important duties: to give information and 
assistance to ICAO; to maintain relations with other means of transport; and to 
study economic problems. For this purpose the IATA has set up a financial clearing 
system in London. It is highly desirable that the excellent results obtained in inter- 
national civil aviation should be extended to other fields. 
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There are two tables showing the distribution of tasks between the world air transport 
organizations. 


Cements (F. W.).‘“The World Health Organization in Southern Asia and the Western 

Pacific.”? Pacific Affairs, Decembers 1952, pp. 334-48. 
In 1953 the World Health Organization will spend 900,000 dollars on assisting the 
countries of South-East Asia and the West Pacific. Health conditions in these countries 
are very bad (epidemics, malnutrition, a high rate of infant mortality, lack of hygiene, 
bad housing conditions, over-population) and hygienic factors stand in close relationship 
to social and economic factors. Any attempt to influence one of these categories has 
repercussions on the other, which is why WHO’s activity forms part of the UN pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance and why WHO’s efforts are co-ordinated with those 
of FAO and Unicef. The fact that the funds available are by no means large is no reason 
for doubting the ultimate results, for the work of very small teams of specialists in 
organizing anti-malaria campaigns, for instance, may in the near or more distant 
future have a considerable effect throughout a particular country, especially if numbers 
of local experts are trained at the same time. This applies also to the demonstration 
areas which WHO is organizing in collaboration with other institutions in Ceylon and 
India. It is none the less true that lack of funds is the most serious obstacle to progress 
in these countries, coupled with the slow rate of economic advancement and the 
impediments which sometimes result from cultural traditions. In the long run the 
increase in population which necessarily results from improved standards of health 
must give rise—unless accompanied by a corresponding increase in production—to a 
problem which is all the more disturbing since it would be rash to assume that those 
factors which formerly helped to stabilize propulation figures in Europe will take 
effect with. sufficient rapidity in Asia. 


Dorots (Pierre). “‘L’Organisation Mondiale de la Santé.”? Annales du centre universitaire 


méditerranéen, No. 5, 1951-52, Pp. 109-20. 

The World Health Organization, which has 79 Member States and has replaced the 
Health Section of the League of Nations and absorbed various local organizations, 
has a wide field of activity. Specific examples of its effective action include the anti- 
malaria campaign in Thailand, in which demonstration by a small team of specialists 
went hand in hand with large-scale training of national instructors; the same method 
is now being followed in Afghanistan, India and Pakistan. WHO, in co-operation with 
other international institutions (FAO, Unesco, ILO), is also taking part in the organi- 
zation of “health demonstration areas’’—in Salvador, for instance—as part of the 
United Nations general programme of Technical Assistance. The improvement of 
methods of medical instruction is one of WHO’s aims. The Organization also deals 
with more general problems, such as the campaign against epidemics and the preparation 
on an international scale of a code of health regulations and of a pharmacopeeia. The 
diversity of these activities means that the Organization must be extremely flexible, 
and as decentralized as possible, and must assist the national governments without in 
any way attempting to usurp their authority. Since WHO is often called upon to give 
assistance of this kind to underdeveloped countries, it receives a share of the UN 
Technical Assistance Fund in addition to the contributions from Member States and 
its normal budget. The existence and activity of the World Health Organization give 
grounds for great optimism regarding the future of international co-operation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


FRANKENSTEIN (Marc). L’ Organisation des Nations Unies devant le Conflit Coréen. Paris, 
Pedone, 1952. 4to., 366 pp. Bibliography, annexes. 

According to the author, the Security Council’s resolution of 27 June 1950, on the aid 
to be given to South Korea which had been attacked by North Korea, was illegal; 
firstly, the United States had intervened before that date and thus confronted the 
Organization with a fait accompli, and secondly, the absence of the Soviet delegate 
made this resolution legally invalid, for, contrary to Article 27, paragraph 3, of the 
Charter, it had not been unanimously adopted by the five Great |Powers. Subsequently 
various efforts to put an end to the conflict were made, both within UN (sending of a 
commission, sundry resolutions, negotiations for an armistice) and elsewhere (meeting 
between Truman and Attlee). At the same time, the General Assembly increased its 
own powers with regard to coercive measures intended to prevent or end aggression 
(resolution of 3 November 1950), debated the question of the Chinese delegation to 
the United Nations, condemned Communist China as an aggressor (30 Juanary 1951) 
and recommended the laying of an embargo on certain goods destined for that country 
(18 May 1951). In the author’s view, the intervention of UN was contrary to both the 
letter and the spirit of the Charter; the resolution of 27 June was an assault in reply 
to another assault, namely the aggression committed by North Korea. If such an 
attitude was justified, it should have been adopted independently of the United Nations 
for the latter is an instrument of ‘‘collective security”’ only in so far as it seeks to ensure 
the unanimity of the five Great Powers, and it becomes pointless if one group of Powers 
tries to make use of it to combat other member Powers. 


Fretp Havitanp (H.) Jr. The Political Role of the General Assembly. New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1951. 8vo., viii + 190 pp. (“‘United Nations 
Studies”, No. 7.) ; 

The resolution entitled ‘‘Uniting for Peace’, adopted by the United Nations General 

Assembly in November 1950, marked a decisive stage in the evolution of that body. 

The Assembly was henceforth to rely more and more on the provisions of the Charter 

to prove itself an organization able not only to undertake the peaceful settlement of 


_ disputes but also to embark upon coercive and military action. The Assembly has 


exercised and extended its competence in three fields. It has successively intervened 
in certain matters: creation of new political units (Palestine, Korea, Italian Colonies, 
Indonesia) and resistance to aggression (Greece, Korea). It has also tackled, though 
less successively, problems of general policy, such as disarmament, political co-operation, 
the development of international law. Lastly, it has adapted its organization to the 
increasing complexity of its tasks and has endeavoured, in particular, to fill the gap 
left in certain cases by the Security Council. In this development due to increasing 
nternational antagonism during recent years, the spirit of the Charter has, however, 
been observed; efforts have merely been made to improve its interpretation. To the 
extent to which the unity of the Great Powers is not essential to effective collective 
action, this development may be regarded as a reinforcement of UN for its result is to 
systematize the balance of powers. During its first five years, the Assembly has given 
proof of its wisdom and its grasp of practical problems; it has to its credit a number 
of remarkable achievements, in accord with the interests, aims and principles of the 
majority of its members. The annex contains an analytical table of the main political 
resolutions of the Assembly. 
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Bruci&re (Pierre F.). La Régle de l’?Unanimité des Membres Permanents au Conseil de Sécurité, 

Droit de veto. Preface by G. Scelle, Paris, Pedone, 1952, 4to., xvi+267 pp. 
The right of veto of the five Great Powers, permanent members of the Security Council, 
was established by Article 27 of the United Nations Charter (Dumbarton Oaks Plan, 
Yalta, San Francisco Conference), The author describes in chronological order the 
various occasions on which the right of veto has been exercised up to and during 
1950, as well as its application in particular circumstances (abstention or absence of 
a permanent member; dispute concerning the nature of a question; ‘‘double veto’’), 
The abuse of the right of veto has given rise to proposals for the amendment of the 
provisions of the Charter relating to its exercise. During the first four sessions of the 
General Assembly, efforts were made to abolish the right of veto entirely or partially, 
or to lay down rules for its use; resolutions of the Assembly, requests to the International 
Court of Justice for advisory opinions, the practice of abstention admitted by the 
Security Council, the establishment in 1947 of the Interim Committee or ‘‘Little 
Assembly’’. But it was during the Fifth Session that the most important measure was 
adopted, i.e. the resolution of 3 November 1950, entitled ‘Uniting for Peace’’, which 
substitutes, to some extent, the Assembly for the Security Council when the latter is 
unable to carry out effectively its task of maintaining peace. The veto is not abolished; 
but certain responsibilities are transferred to the Assembly, where the right of veto 
is not admitted. 


Day (Georges). Le Droit de Veto dans l’ Organisation des Nations Unies. Preface by Alexandre 
Parodi. Paris, Pedone, 1952, 4to., iv-+244 pp. 

During the nineteenth century, the right of veto was conceded, at international confer- 
ences, to every sovereign State, and it paralysed the work of those conferences. The 
League of Nations made the applications of this rule of unanimity less rigid; but it 
was completely revived by the authors of the United Nations Charter as far as the 
Security Council is concerned. At Yalta and Dumbarton Oaks, and again at the San 
Francisco Conference, the United States made the adoption of the right of veto a 
condition of their participation in the international organization. The latter, in fact, 
was to be founded on the unanimity of the Great Powers, responsible for the 
maintenance of world peace. The difficulties to which the right of veto has given rise in 
practice are not due to the right itself, which is in conformity with the spirit of the 
Charter, but to its use as an instrument of the “‘cold war’. The Security Council has 
already had to determine the exact limits of the right of veto: the voluntary abstention 
or the absence of a permanent member is not regarded as an exercise of the right of 
veto (the latter interpretation, according to Mr. Day, is contrary to the spirit of the 
Charter, which is founded on the principle of the unanimity of the permanent members 
of the Council). The Security Council has also had to define the fundamental distinc- 
tion between ‘questions of substance” which are subject to the veto, and ‘‘questions 
of procedure’’ to which it does not apply. 


Lissttzyn (Oliver J.). The International Court of Justice. New York, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1951, 8vo., xiv-+118 pp. 
To form a correct judgment concerning the past and the future of the International 
Court of Justice, from the point of view of the maintenance of peace, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the latter is essentially conditioned by the development of inter- 
national law. During its 30 years’ life, the Court has not had to concern itself with 
conflicts constituting a serious danger to peace, and a number of critical situations 
have been dealt with by political methods without any reference to the Court, though 
the advisory opinions and the decisions of the Court have helped to put an end to certain 
tensions and have thus helped toward the formation of groups of States resolved 
to reinforce collective security. In fact, however, the Court’s influence is a matter 
for the distant future, for the development of international law is necessarily a very 
slow process. Consequently, in the present state of the world, the settlement of 
conflicts on a legal basis is impossible, and the Court is competent only in so far as its 
jurisdiction is voluntarily accepted. Thus, the proposals to make the Security Council 
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or the United Nations more amenable to the decisions of the International Court are 
premature and present serious dangers to the Court itself as well as to the said institu- 
tions. The organization of the world on a legal basis will be possible only as and when 
the powers of the national governments gradually pass to the institutions of the world 
community, and every increase in the authority of the United Nations should involve a 
corresponding increase in the authority and the powers of the Court. Meanwhile, the 
Court can only play a modest part in the maintenance of peace, enabling it to contribute 
to the necessary changes in mental outlook. Law is effective only if it is backed by force, 
but wisdom bids those possessing such force to accept limits to it, the better to safeguard 
it, Bibliography. 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Tew (Brian). International Monetary Co-operation (1945-1952). London, Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1952, 12mo., xi+ 180 pp. 
The theory and practice of international monetary co-operation are here dealt with in 
the light of the events which have taken place since the Second World War. The work 
falls into three parts. The first, which is concerned with the questions of principle raised 
by the establishment of international economic equilibrium, defines the role and extent 
of international co-operation in this field and estimates its efficacy as a means of 
counteracting the economic ‘depression and the economic and monetary disorgan- 
ization of the post-war world. The second—and chief—part deals with international 
institutions: the International Monetary Fund, which is giving such disappointing 
results because each Member State tries to get round the Charter whenever the latter 
seems contrary to its own interests, as, for instance, in the case of monetary or commer- 
cial restrictions; the European Payments Union, which is trying to achieve on a 
regional level, though not unambitiously, what the Monetary Fund has been unable 
todo; the Sterling Zone. The third part traces the events which have taken place since 
1946 and discusses how far international co-operation has succeeded in overcoming 
the difficulties, especially the dollar shortage which is the chief indication of the post- 
war lack of balance. Several statistical tables, short bibliography, analytical index. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Van WAGENEN (Richard W.). Research in the International Organization Field, Princeton, 

Center for Research on World Political Institutions, 1952, 8vo., 78 pp. 
The establishment of lasting peace between the various States is the aim of international 
organization. In the last analysis, the success of this undertaking depends on the spread 
of the feeling of international solidarity, which is based on the universal admission of 
the following postulate: appropriate measures can make it possible to avoid the use 
of violence in relations between the members of any human group—even of the whole 
world community. Security is directly proportionate to the degree of integration of 
this community, and the study of the progress of this integration should be given a 
much more central place in research on the problems of international organization 
than in the past. Thus, the directives for future research are defined as follows: condi- 
tions and process of integration on the world level and, in particular, conditions neces- 
sary to the establishment of world political institutions; it should also be determined 
how far this integration can be brought about through agreement concerning joint 
‘curity institutions (such as NATO). History shows that similar aspirations have 
been fulfilled in the past (in the United States, for instance); at the present time, the 
idea of community is gaining ground in other parts of the world (Western Europe). 
ln so far as international relations are an aspect of human relations, it seems necessary 
tostudy carefully the conduct of men in smaller associations, since this may shed light 
on the problems of international relations. In addition to history, economics, geography 
ind philosophy, therefore, social scientists will have to make increasing use of such 
disciplines as sociology, psychology and anthropology. 
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Documents on International Affairs 1947-1948. Selected and edited by Margaret Carlyle, 

London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1952, xxix-++-878 pp. 
This collection of documents concerning international affairs in 1947 and 1948, 
published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, coincides 
with the revival of the publication Survey of International Affairs; it is arranged according 
to the main divisions of the latter. It contains the principal official documents (inter. 
national instruments, diplomatic documents, speeches by statesmen) from different 
countries relating to the most significant events of the period in question: proclamation 
of the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the Moscow and London Conferences on 
Germany and the “‘battle for Berlin’’, the establishment of the Cominform and Yugo- 
slavia’s change of front, the downfall of the Kuomintang in China and the beginning 
of the difficulties in Korea, the establishment of Indonesia’s independence. About 
one-fifth of the volume is concerned with relations between U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. 
(168 pp.); one-fourth (240 pp.) to Western and Eastern Europe; one-fourth to the 
development of the German problem. The rest of the collection is divided between 
the Far East, South-East Asia, Latin America, and (last 45 pp.) the work of the United 
Nations. Analytical index. 


Huszar (George B.), De Grazia (Alfred). An Outline of International Relations. New 
York, Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1951, 8vo., ix+339 pp. 

The science of international relations has extended its scope; it now embraces the study 
of all the factors that determine the relations between peoples. The object of this 
textbook, which is intended for students and for all people interested in the social 
and political sciences, is to present the facts of international life from a universal angle 
by supplying the maximum of information and the minimum of opinions. The volume 
is divided into three parts. The first (12 chapters) is historical ; it traces the development 
of international relations from their origin to the present time and more particularly 
from the Second World War. The second part presents the facts from the point of 
view of each of the Great Powers which have a decisive influence on international 
relations; 10 chapters deal with population, geography, natural resources, economic 
and social conditions of the ‘“‘Great Five’’, India, Germany, Italy and Japan. The 
last part (six chapters) defines the theory and practice of modern international law 
and describes the methods being tried out to achieve international co-operation; 
for this purpose special attention is given to the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies. At the end of each chapter there is a series of questions and a short biblio- 
graphy on the problem dealt with. A synopsis, arranged by subjects, of the chief text- 
books published in the United States is given at the beginning of the volume. Nineteen 
maps and diagrams. Analytical index. 


Henze (Kurt) and Scuitunc (Karl). Die Rechtsprechung der Niirnberger Militartribunal 
(Jurisprudence of the Nuremberg military tribunals). Edited by the Institut fir 
Vélkerrecht an der Universitat, G6ttingen, Girardet et Cie., Bonn, 1952, 8vo., 
vi+ 356 pp. 

This work methodically classifies the “juridical arguments’’ that form the basis of 

the judgments, and the individual dissenting opinions, which brought to a close 

the 13 Nuremberg trials held between 1945 and 1949, i.e. the trial of the major war 
criminals by the International Military Tribunal, followed by the 12 trials which 
subsequently took place before the American Military Tribunal. The authors have 
extracted from these judgments 1,312 passages which are of legal interest and have 
arranged them according to the following subjects: purpose of the trials; juridical 
basis and competence of the Nuremberg tribunals; principles of the procedure; legal 
principles recognized in the field of international penal law (the individual as the 
subject of international penal law, a breach of the peace, crimes against humanity, 
war crimes,-membership of organizations declared criminal, etc.), The volume also 
contains annexes dealing with the composition of the various Nuremberg tribunals 
and with the different counts in the indictments for the 13 trials. At the end, there are 
copies of earlier texts serving as precedents for these trials (Hague Conventions, Pact 
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of Paris, Moscow Declaration of 1943, London Agreement of 1945, etc.), and a biblio- 
graphy relating to all the Nuremberg trials. 


NeuMANN (Inge S.). A Bibliography of the European War Crimes Trials. New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1951, 4to., 113 pp. 

This bibliography, prepared by the Committee on War Crimes, established under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, contains references 
relating to 746 documents, books and articles. It was only possible to include in it 
the documentation published from 1941 to 1950 in the United States or in Western 
Europe. Books and articles intended for popularization purposes have been excluded. 
For most of the titles mentioned, there is a brief commentary indicating the contents 
of the work or the arguments of the author without offering any opinion on them. 
The references contained in the 13 chapters of this book fall into three main categories: 
firstly, those relating to the sources of international law in the matter of war crimes; 
secondly, books, articles and documents concerning a certain number of cases in 
which these principles have been applied, in particular the Nuremberg trials and the 
specific problems relating to them, which constitute a new source of jurisprudence; 
thirdly, publications concerning the practical and theoretical work done in this field 
by the various organs (specialized or not) of the United Nations. The bibliography 
is completed by an alphabetical list of the authors mentioned. 
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Anthropology Today: an Encyclopedic Inventory. Prepared under the chairmanship of 
A. L. Kroeber. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953, xv-+966 pp. 

Bibliography on Income and Wealth. Published for the International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth by Bowes & Bowes Publishers Ltd., Cambridge, 
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